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ABSTRACT 

This book contains fifty-three case studies covering 
a wide variety of private-sector activities and public-private 
partnerships designed to increase training and employment 
opportunities for the hard-to-emplcy and speed the transition of the 
unemployed from government support and subsidized jobs to permanent 
private employment. Compiled from a survey of more than eighty 
trustee companies of the Committee for Economic Development, many of 
the studies are concerned with special efforts to provide better job 
preparation, placement, and skill training for severely disadvantaged 
ferscns, incli;ding those who are undereducated , unskilled, and 
subject to discrimination or other special handicaps. However, the 
activities described in the cases are not limited to the 
disadvantaged: they also include efforts to bring about an improved 
transition from education to work: more productive use of midcareer 
and older workers, including steps to smooth the transition from work 
to retirement: wider reliance cn part-time work and other alternative 
work patterns to make more employment available to youths, 
homemakers, and older persons: and business use of alternatives to 
outright layoffs in recessions, case studies are grouped oy purpose 
cr population focus, and an overview of each qroup is included. 
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INTRODUCTION 



N„...„..„„„..,.,„.,..,... 

the achievement of meaningful progress toward high employment without 
inflation. Yet, it has become increasingly clear that there is little chance of 
attaining these twin goals simultaneously within a reasonable time without 
a greatly intensified attack on the structural unemployment problems of 
those groups that face special burdens which keep them out of the main- 
stream of the nation s work force. These are the groups that tend to experi- 
ence unusually high or prolonged levels of joblessness even in relatively 
good times. They include, in particular, many young people, older 
workers, and the disadvantaged, especially blacks and other minority 
groups living in inner cities. 

In its policy statement yo/>.v /or the Hanl'to-Employ: Xeiv Directions 
for a Public-Private Partnership (January 1978), CEDs Research and Pol- 
icy Committee calls for a wide range of public and private actions to deal 
more effectively with the chronic structural unemployment of these 
groups. While sound fiscal, monetary and other economic policies must, 
of course, be an essential part of this effort, the Committee places particu- 
lar stress on the need for wider use of direct measures to deal with struc- 
tural unemployment problems and to strengthen incentives for productive 
work. Although it recognizes that government programs to train and pro- 
vide jobs for the hard-to-employ will continue to play an important role in 
national manpower policy its main emphasis is on the need for substan- 
tially greater private-sector involvement in efforts to aid such groups, both 
directly and in partnership with government programs. 

9 
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Private-Sector Programs that Work 



Drawing on a special sun ey ol'CED trustee companies and a number 
of other private firms and nonprofit organizations, the Committee con- 
chides that numerous private-sector programs to aid the hard-to-einploy 
already exist and work effectively in various parts of the countr\; It urges 
that these programs he used by lx)th large and small business firms as 
models tor much wider use of such initiatives and as a basis for mobilizing 
greatly increa!>ed support for constructive public-private cx)()peration at the 
community level. 

The case studies presented in this \ </iume represent the results of this 
surv ey. They are based in part on responses to a letter that John L, Bums, 
chairman ot CED's Subcommittee on Employment that prepared Jobs for 
the Uurd'to-Emploij, sent to all CED trustees asking them to describe 
their own organizations' activities to increase training and job opportunities 
for the hard-to-employ. The design and scope of the survey, in turn, were 
an outgrowth of wide-ranging prior discussions within the Subcommittee 
and with selected representatives of large firms, small business, and lal>or 
unions. In light of the many constructive replies to this initial inquir\; 
CED then commissioned the Work in America Institute, Inc., to explore 
more fully the experience of CED trustee companies and of a number of 
other firms and organiziitions, relying on personal and telephone inter- 
views as well as on written inquiries. David Rohison, a staff associate of the 
institute, carried out this task and was responsible for preparing the indi- 
vidual case studies and the Overv iew. 

The cases cover a wide variety of private-sector activities and public- 
private partnerships designed to increase training and employment oppor- 
tunities for the hard-to-employ and .speed the transition of the structurally 
unemployed from government income support and subsidized jobs to per- 
manent private employment. Many of the studies are concerned with 
special efforts to provide better job preparation, placement, and skill train- 
ing for severely disadvantaged persons, including those who are underedu- 
cated, unskilled, and subject to discrimination or other special handica*ps. 
However, the activities described in this volume are not confined to the 
disadvantaged. They also include a variety of other ways to reduce the 
waste that stems from a failure to make the most productive use of the 
country's total work force. Thus, the cases cover efforts designed to bring 
about an improved transition from education to work tor youths as well as 
for other age-groups; more productive use of midcareer and older workers, 
including steps to smooth the transition from regular work to retirement; 
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wider reliance on part-time work and other alternative work patterns to 
make more employment available to those youths, homemakers, older 
persons, and others who cannot conform to a full-time work schedule; and 
greater business use of alternatives to outright layoffs in recessions, such as 
skill upgrading and work sharing. 

Organizing for a Public-Private Partnership 

Johs jor (he llard'to-Employ places special emphasis on the need for 
more effective organizational mechanisms to mobilize private-sector in- 
volvement in programs to reduce structural unemployment. The case 
studies highlight a wide variety of such arrangements that appear to be par- 
ticularly promising. These include, among others, direct government 
manpower contracts with private nonprofit organizations formed by con- 
sortia of business firms; reliance on various types of intermediary organiza- 
tions to help business handle job development, training, and placement 
activities; jobs corporations and supported-work projects that provide 
training and jobs for the hardest-to-employ; various cooperative commu- 
nity efforts to aid in the transition from education to work; and a variety of 
arrangements to establish more effective cooperation between the U.S. 
Employment Service, government employment programs, and the private 
sector in aiding the hard-to-employ 

It should be emphasized that the material in the Overview and in the 
individual case studies is based largely on information obtained from the 
business firms and nonprofit organizations surveyed. It should not be re- 
garded as an independent evaluation. Moreover, although tht? case studies 
include material relating to appro.ximately eighty different companies, 
they do not constitute a scientific sample and are therefore not necessarily 
representative of all major firms. 

Nevertheless, the studies illustrate the many and diverse types of 
approaches now being successfully used in the private sector, often in 
conjunction with various government programs or incentives, toc^pe with 
the special problems of the hard-to-employ No one approach will work for 
all business firms, communities, or groups. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this volume will help call much wider public attention to practical private- 
sector initiatives for aiding the hard-to-employ and will stimulate many 
firms and communities throughout the country to replicate those programs 
'M'st suited to th^ir needs. Moreover, as Jobs for the Hard-to'Emphij 
indicates, it would be highly desirable if the kind of information presented 
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in these case studies c-ould be made available on a broader and more 
continuing basis through the establishment of a regular clearinghouse for 
information on private-sector programs for the hard-to-employ. 
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OVERVIEW 



THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, there are already a great many busi- 
ness and community programs that are successfully providing meaningful 
training and job opportunities for the hard-to-employ Making these pro- 
grams more widely known and mobilizing business and community sup- 
port for them is the key to increasing private-sector participation. 



ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 



■ I A GREAT MANY PRIVATE-SECTOR ACTIVITIES to assist the disad- 
vantaged and other hard-to-employ groups are carried out through coopera- 
tive or unusual institutional arrangements. Some organizations are consor- 
tia of companies organized for specific purposes, often to stabilize regional 
employment and foster economic development or to assist employment of 
the disadvantaged. In other cases, companies are associated with, or have 
organized, a nonprofit organization to administer or operate employment 
and training efforts for the disadvantaged. These private partnerships often 
obtain federal funds and tend to gain in stability and professionalism as a 
result of skills that the partnership brings together. In this way, business 
firms contribute to activities that they might not undertake or sustain by 
themselves. A nonprofit organization can often provide a professional stafiF, 
stable management, and long-term, self-interested commitment to the 
needs of its disadvantaged clients. 

13 
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Business Consortia 



One outstanding business consortium is Chicago United, a multiracial 
coalition composed of leaders of twenty top companies in Chicago and an 
equal number of major black and Hispanic businesses. Chicago United 
emphasizes two themes: cooperation between white and minority business 
leaders and close business-city government interaction. It is active in 
economic development, employment, the criminal justice system, public 
safety and health, education, minority economic development, housing, 
and transportation. 

One of Chicago Uniteds most important innovations is the Chicago 
Alliance of Business Manpower Serxices (CABMS). This business-run 
nonprofit organization, which has a permanent staflf, receives Chicago's 
share of Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) funds for 
on-the-job training (OJT) efforts. CABMS organizes, markets, supervises, 
and contracts directly with Chicago-area employers for on-the-job training. 
It is a vital intermediate organization that can write an OJT contract within 
ten days and relieve companies' fears of excessive red tape or regulation by 
auditing the performance and finances of company OJT contracts. Through 
CABMS, the city of Chicago has almost quadrupled the number of OJT 
trainees and the number of employers willing to take OJT contracts within 
the last two years. Training costs per person were reduced about 15 per- 
cent and compare favorably with those of other training programs. In fiscal 
1977, CABMS provided 2,776 OJT jobs with 514 employers, primarily 
smaller employers and minority businesses, at a cost of about $2,600 per 
job, or $7.1 million. Its principal clients are Chicago's unemployed disad- 
vantaged youths age 26 or under. About 80 percent are members of minor- 
ity groups. CABMS is administered by the same board and staff as the 
Chicago Metro office of the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) with 
the executive director of CABMS also heading the NAB office. 

Rochester Jobs Inc. (RJI) is a consortium whose directors represent 
business, commerce, industry, and organizations involved with the poor. 
Founded early in 1967, it became the Rochester agency of the NAB in 
1968. It concentrates on job placement and training activities and adminis- 
ters the Teens on Patrol and World of Work programs initiated by Eastman 
Kodak Company From 1967 to 1976, RJI stimulated 16,132 reported hires 
of the disadvantaged through NAB job campaigns, enrolled almost 10,000 
people in employment programs, placed over 6,000 people in training 
programs, provided 3,400 summer jobs for young people, and aideu sensi- 
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Hvity training for approximately 7,000 supervisors through NAB programs. 

Another large business and civic group is the Greater Philadelphia 
Partnership. It was created at the end of 1975 through a merger of the 
Philadelphia Partnership and the Greater Philadelphia Movement, a 
^wenty-seven-year-old business and civic organization. The new partner- 
ship initially sponsored the nonprofit Philadelphia Neighborhood Housing 
Services, which uses funds from the city and local financial institutions to ' 
bring new housing investment into two city neighborhoods. It continues to 
support the Philadelphia Mortgage Plan, under which local= banks have 
rewritten their lending criteria for old, inner-city neighborhoods; and 
along with Philadelphia insurance executives, it is currently exploring the 
possibility of establishing an insurance plan that will increase comprehen- 
sive homeowner protection in distressed areas of Philadelphia. It also 
originated, but is no longer affiliated with, the Impact Services Corpora- 
tion, which is the supported-work agency for the city. 

A group of executives from industry and labor unions, university 
department chairmen, and community representatives make up the Phila- 
delphia Urban Coalition. In 1970, the coalition, on behalf of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education, initiated a prototype industrial academy that 
offers career development for inner-city youths who cannot meet the entry- 
requirements for vocational schools. Known as the Academy of Applied 
Electrical Science, Inc., it offers a three-year career program in the electri- 
cal and electronics fields. Its success in achieving employability for disad- 
vantaged young people and in establishing a bridge between the inner-city 
schools and industry led to the creation of similar academies in areas such 
as business and automotive serv ice and mechanics. In addition, the success 
of these programs inspired an ad hoc committee of industrial executives 
and the superintendent of the Philadelphia School District to introduce 
the academies on a l;irger scale within the Philadelphia school system. 

Two other notable business consortia are the 100-member Greater 
Baltimore Committee, which has led the city's urban renewal efforts, and 
the Economic Development Council of New York City, Inc., which has 
been making administrative and project contributions to the city's Human 
Resources Department, the hoard of education, schools, courts, and hous- 
ing programs for over twelve years. 

However, the greatest number of business consortia are the NAB 
Metro offices. There are 120 NAB Metro offices throughout the country. 
They contact thousands of companies through the serv ices of hundreds of 
husinessnien during NABs annual job campaigns for the disadvantaged. 
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Cooperation between Business 
and Nonprofit Organizations 

In many of the cases already described, businesses aid disadvantaged 
youths or older workers through joint ettbrts with nonprofit organizations. 
The business firms provide aid in the form of financial assistance, employ- 
ment for trainees or members of target groups, training apart from employ- 
ment, specialized training, educational and career assistance, and profes- 
sional and business assistance to community groups. 

The Training and Technology program in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, is an 
outstanding example of collaborative efibrt. One company. Union Carbide, 
not only provides the industrial setting for training unskilled workers (a 
nuclear plant) and the instructor-foremen but also hires about one-third of 
the programs 3,000 graduates. More than sixtv' other companies hire the 
remaining two-thirds and provide information on occupational trends. Lo- 
cal governments, using federal funds, pay the training and subsistence 
costs of enrollees. A consortium of forty-five Southern colleges and univer- 
sities. Oak Ridge Associated Universities, provides for the programs re- 
search, administration, counseling, recruiting, and job placement. 



Jobs Corporations 

Another form of government-business-nonprofit partnership is the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), which man- 
ages thirteen supported-work projects in cities and states across the coun- 
try. These projects provide subsidized transitional employment for men 
and women who have had serious difficulties obtaining and retaining em- 
ployment. Most MDRC workers perform maintenance, service, security, 
and housing repair jobs and are gradually introduced to stress, work re- 
quirements and assignments, payments, and bonuses by a variety of 
supported-work techniques. As participants gain work experience, perfor- 
mance demands are increased to prepare them for placement in the con- 
ventional job market. 

MDRC closely resembles the jobs corporations recommended by 
CED in Traininf:, ami Jobs for the Urban Poor (1970). In that policy state- 
ment, CED proposed an intermediate nonprofit organization that would 
provide training and jobs for marginal workers and the hard-core unem- 
ployed. These people would, in effect, be the corporations employees. A 
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special feature of the proposal was the partial fiimiiciiig of the corporation 
through welfare and other public assistance funds that would have been 
spent on these people if they were not enrolled in such a program, 

MDRC is involved in an ongoing study to determine the effects of 
supported work on the lives of its participants and, with the aid of an 
independent research organization, to compare them with a matched con- 
trol group. Through supported-work techniques, MDRC is tr\ing to deter- 
mine whether four major target groups — ex-addicts, ex-otfenders, long- 
term welfare mothers, and minority youths from low-income families who 
have dropped out of school — can gain and hold full-time employment in 
the regular marketplace. 

MDRC was established in 1974 with the help of the Ford Foundation; 
it continues to receive financial assistance from this institution, from five 
si)onsoring federal agencies, and from over 100 businesses and local agen- 
cies that contract for the serx ices of supported workers. A total of 5,417 
people were enrolled in the [)rogram through June 1977, and at least 40 
percent of the resources for the projects was provided locally Government 
training and demonstration grants and part of the welfare and other trans- 
fer payments that participants would have received if they were unem- 
ployed also help to support MDRCs work. 



Business Interchanges 

with State Employment Services 

In 1973, an Account Representative program was established by com- 
panies seeking to imi)n)ve their relationship with the Illinois Job Ser\ice 
(IJS). IJS inter\iewers, assigned to specific companies, received training 
from company personnel and learned firsth nd about specific hiring 
needs. A close one-to-one relationship developed that strengthened com- 
pany confidence in the (jualifications of applicants sent to them. As a 
result, employers placed more job orders with IJS and more readily ac- 
cepted the risks associated with hiring the disadvantaged. Prior to the 
introduction of this program, IJSs hire ratio was 1 hire for every 18 refer- 
rals; after two years with the Account Representative system, the ratio 
improved dramatically to 1 in 3. Previous placements of ^3 people contrast 
sharply with the more than 2,400 people hired by Chicago companies 
using the Account Representative system. Over 90 percent of these hires 
were members of minority groups. Referrals jumped almost five times and 
placements thirty times. 
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Recently, the referral functions of the Account Representative svstein 
and the system of personal connections heHveen referrers and employers 
were transferred to the Chicago Metro NAB. A staff of eight people on loan 
from, and paid by, IJS^ develop personal relationships with companv em- 
ployment olTicers, get to know hiring needs, and receive job orders.These 
orders are forwarded to IJS offices and then to thirty-one cooi^erating social 
agencies. 

A similar company-employer ser\ice exchange has been developed 
by the Owens-Illinois Coq^oration in three locations across the countr\. 
The Skills in Personnel thru Onsito Training (SPOT) program generates 
week-at-a-time job trading bet^veen compaiu' personnel staff" and state 
Employment Ser\'ice officers. Owens-Illinois is now working with the U.S. 
Labor Department to make the SPOT program available to more than 100 
Owens-Illinois plants across the countr) and to the local Employment 
Serv ice offices. 

Pennsylvania's Bureau of Employment Security is asking seventy-five 
employer advisory councils in the state to participate in a similar program. 
Koppers is one of the Pennsylvania companies that has worked with state 
employment counselors to acquaint them with the company's require- 
ments for job applicants. 

For many years, the Wisconsin State Employment Service main- 
tained a staff of field representatives who ct)ntacted Milwaukee-area em- 
pkn ers on a monthly basis. That staff was depleted in 1968, but it was 
recentb increased to six employer service representatives. Cutler- 
Hanuner in Milwaukee is one of the companies that encourages this inter- 
change and finds the individualized ser\ ice a valuable resource. 



Self-Help Agencies 

Many nonprofit, community-based organizations ofl'er job placement 
and training ser\ ices for the disadvantaged, particularly members of mi- 
nority groups. Probably the most active on a national scale has been the 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America, Inc. (OIC/A). This 
a)mmunity-based, self-help employment and skills-training program has 
iiffiliates in forty-seven states. It has offered training and job placement to 
hundreds of thousands of poor and unemployed people since 1964. Local 
OICs are engaged in recruiting, orientation and counseling, skills train- 
ing, job placement, and follow-up. A study conducted by General Electric 
showed that from 1964 to September 1977, 477,000 people had received 
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OIC training, 280,000 had been placed in jobs, and 85 percent had re- 
mained in their jobs after six months. It also showed that OIC graduates 
had earned $4.8 billion and paid $600 million in taxes and that welfare 
payments of about $1.5 billion had been saved. 



2 IMPROVING THE TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 
H MANY OF THE COMPANIES SUHVEYED by CED feel that a great 
number of young people come out of school inadequately prepared for the 
world of work. The consequences are a less productive work force and 
heavy costs to the economy. Many of these companies are meeting this 
situation directly by providing supplemental job training and by increasing 
their support for local school system programs that aid the transition from 
school to work. 

A t>'pical example is the Prudential Insurance Company, which has its 
cx)n^orate headquarters in Newark, Prudential i)romotes a variety of educa- 
tional opportunities within the company and in neighborhood schools. The 
company's projects include support for an alternative school in Newark that 
helps sixth, seventh, and eighth graders who are unable to cope with the 
recjuirements of the regular school system; released time for Prudential 
employees to tutor remedial chtsses in elementary schools; a work-study 
program for students from an alternative school for droix)uts that assigns two 
students to one full-time job; scholarships and employment for students of a 
predominantly black college: jobs for students of a school for the mentally 
retarded: and College in the Company, in which Prudential employees teach 
cx)llege courses to lx)th active and retired company employees. 



Work-Study Programs 

A substantial number of companies have instituted programs that 
integrate the classroom with the workplace and demonstrate the relevance 
of education to work. This kind of cooperative education is one of the 
largest areas of company involvement in training youths. 

A leading program is run by the Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company in Chicago, which since 1972 has employed about 500 
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youths behveen the ages of 16 and 21 in a half-time split between school 
and work. The program enables the bank to observe these voung employ- 
ees before considering hiring them hill time. The student^emplovees, in 
turn, gain knowledge about the companys methods and working environ- 
ment and a clearer idea of job and career opportunities. 

Koppers Company has expanded the number of jobs a\aiiable to 
co-op students, especially by introducing the work-study concept at 
smaller company locations. There has been an unexpected beneficial side 
eBect of this program. Kopperss employees working with co-op students 
learn how to delegate responsibility and at the same time remain account- 
able for the results of the students* work. 

Both Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance and Ralston Purina have 
Work-study projects involving twenty-five to thirty-five high school seniors 
who work half time at the company and go to school half time. At Ralston 
Purina, however, the schooling is on site, and the program is geared to 
students who otherwise might drop out of school. 

An unusual work-study system is offered by Texas Instruments in 
Dallas. Participants work at the company four hours each day and receive 
financial assistance to attend cx>\\ege engineering classes. (The precise 
amount ol this assistance is determined on a sliding scale related to length 
of company ser\ice and college level.) The project aids young people who 
lack the economic means to become engineers. About 80 percent of the 
trainees have been TI employees; the remaining 20 percent are children of 
employees and youths from the surrounding con^^unitv- 

Philadelphia's high school academy programs (see page 15) have es- 
tablished a realistic bridge between the inner-city school and industry The 
Academies of Applied Electrical Science, Business, and Automotive and 
Mechanical Science offer three-year career development programs for 
youths who do not qualify for other vocational schools. 

Much of the success of these programs can be attributed to businesses 
and industry's involvement in public education. Representatives from 
business, industry; labor, the school district, and the academic community 
make up interdisciplinary project teams that supervise the teaching and 
provide the necessary managerial and technical expertise. Basic skills and 
the social sciences are taught and related to vocational skills and employ- 
ability Industrial and business experiences are provided to supplement 
classroom instruction. These work-oriented situations allow students to 
deal with real repair and servicing problems. Joint business-industry ef- 
forts also provide both summer and full-time jobs for qualified academy 
youths. 
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Career Education 

Atlanta's Emory University organized the Developing Interest in 
Career Experiences (DICE) program to help its students learn about ca- 
reer alternatives while they are studying for their degrees. Business and 
professional firms in the area act as hosts and offer students four options: 
career coaching, which provides direct counseling by business and profes- 
sional people; externships, which enable students to look over the shoul- 
der of a variety of people in a business organization; internships in host 
companies, which include paid employment; and full-time summer jobs, 
which include career counseling provided by DICE personnel. 

For three years, the Pacific Gas and Electric Companv in San Fran- 
cisco has given twenty of its employees a half day each week to tutor 
elementary and high school students in the area. 

General Electric provides industrial career education for thousands of 
secondary school educators through its Summer Fellowship and Ed-jcator- 
in-Industr\ programs. In addition to participating in formal training 
courses that last from twelve to fifteen weeks, teachers and counielors 
shadow assigned employees in GE plants and other industries. This expo- 
sure to plant work teaches educators technical skills, work practices, wage 
scales, and employee attitudes. At the same time, it improves their ability 
to pro\ ide practical career counseling to students. 

GE also has a variety of programs for young people. The Program to 
Increase Minority Engineering Graduates (PIMEG) is GE's most exten- 
sive career guidance program. (For a fuller discussion of this program, see 
"Minorities in Engineering," page 38.) 

The World-of-Work communications program is GE's way of gearing 
publicity about career education to student interests. Advertisements that 
relate hobbies and everyday interests to career aptitudes are placed in 
monthly scholastic and educational magazines. They emphasize the impor- 
tance education plays in deseloping a natural talent. The program also 
publishes and distributes a series of illustrated job-oriented booklets de- 
picting work. These booklets are updated periodically 

Other GE activities in the World-of-VVork program involve teachers, 
career days, and informative exhibits at educators' conventions. 

Vocational Training 

Since 1 975, Koppers and the state of Maryland have jointly conducted 
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machine shop training, as well as smaller programs in hydraulics and elec- 
tronics, for three groups of high school graduates in the Baltimore area. 

At its refinery at Lake Charles, Louisiana, Cities Ser\'ice Company 
helps young people make the transition from school to work through its 
Employee Candidate program. All applicants for entry-level positions must 
first complete a five-week program of paid vocational and work aptitude 
training. Successful graduates become Cities Ser\'ice employees. 

Several programs illustrate businesses increasing focus on encouraging 
minority students to pursue technical training. The Mead CoriX)ration of 
Dayton, Ohio, ofiers OJT programs in a broad range of skills at its 140 
company locations, including its Southeastern plants, where over 50 per- 
cent of new hires are members of minority groups. Certain Mead programs 
are aimed at recruiting and training speciiil-potential employee groups. 
The Engineering Co-op program attracts twelve engineering college stu- 
dents each year, primarily those specializing in mechanical and civil 
engineering. Students work full time with Mead for three months and 
spend the ne.xt three months on campus. They then return to Mead for 
another assignment. 

At Meads Mulga Mine near Birmingham, Alabama, company man- 
agers ser\ e as guest lecturers in mining curriculum at the Walker Technical 
School. Their goal is to stimulate student interest in mining by exposing 
the students to actual mining practices and problems. Employees at the 
mine are encouraged to register for the program under Meads tuition 
assistance plan. 

INROADS, Inc., which has branches in Chicago, Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, Pittsburgh, and Saint Louis, wants to reach the gifted poor and help 
them rise into middle and upper management. Today, 150 corporations 
sponsor 275 black and Hispanic students for business and engineering 
careers. Each year, sponsoring companies pay INROADS $1,600 per stu- 
dent to cover the organization's year-round recruiting, counseling, and 
training programs. About 70 percent of its current graduates are employed 
by their sponsoring corporations. 



Job Placement 

In 1976, Vocational Foundation, Inc. (VFI), placed approximately 
1,205 of New York City's hardest-to-employ youths in entry-level jobs. VFI 
is viewed as a youth employment agency of last resort by the 220 New York 
City social agencies that have referred troubled young people to it. The 



majority of these youths have had some c-ontact with the criminal justice 
system, VFI is finding job placement increasingly difficult because of the 
a)iituuMng erosion of New York's emplo> ment market and the resulting 
fierce competition for those jobs that remain. The foundation compen- 
sates, where possible, by more active counseling and job development 
with employers. 

Another youth employment service, Jobs for Youth, operated for 
nventy years in New York and opened an independent Boston office early 
in 1977, The Boston office refers job-hunting youths between the ages of 
16 and 21 to employers with entry-level openings and has averaged fortv 
placements a month. Both Jobs for Youth and VFI find that thev are 
especialU' effective in helping to establish good relationships between 
small companies and their young employees. 



Summer Jobs 

Summer jobs for youths are provided bv manv companies and local 
governments throughout the country and serve a number of purpr)ses. 
They provide useful employment and needed income for school and per- 
sonal expenses; opportunities for young people to understand the world of 
work, its conditions and demands, and the career aspects of a given occu- 
pation; and special assistance for minority and disadvantaged students 
Summer jobs ease the transition from school to work bv providing job 
e.vperiences that students can relate to their studies, Thev also motivate 
niany students to pursue teclinical or professional careers, Emplovers and 
their young summertime employees find siibsequent full-time job selec- 
tion easier as a result of their summer acquaintanc-e. 

The largest single program of this kind is the summer jobs partnership 
of the public and private sectors in Chicago, the Mayors Summer Program 
foj- the Employment of Disadvantaged Youth (MSPEDY), In 1977, about 
85,000 summer jobs were provided, about 46,000 by the citv and private 
nonprofit agencies and about 39,000 by private companies,' The private 
sectors summer jobs campaign is organized on an industrv-bv-industry 
basis. Each industry div ision is headed by the chief executiv e officer of a 
large company whose responsibility it is to write to the top officers of other 
companies to solicit their help in hiring youths for the summer 

Members of minority groups gain about 30 percent of the summer 
jobs in Chicago's business sector, where no income test is applied, and 
about 90 percent of jobs from city and private social agencies, where hiring 
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is limited to disadvantaged youths. Minority groups represent about 35 
percent of Chicagos population. Both the public- and the private-sector 
summer employment programs have two principal goals: The jobs must be 
productive, and they must otter the young people opportunities to learn 
about the world of work. Attitude surveys of MSPEDY job recipients 
suggest that these programs are meeting their goals and providing badly 
needed family income and money for school and personal living expenses. 

Each year, Ralston Purina in Saint Louis supports summer jobs for 
about 500 inner-city high school juniors and seniors across the country. 
They are employed by social agencies and minority businesses for twenty 
hours each week. Ralston Purina pays the wages and consults with the 
employers on the work to be done and the type of supervision. Nonprofit 
organizations, particularly minority businesses, are solicited nationwide to 
develop the summer jobs. 

A combination of the Chicago and Ralston Purina approaches is pro- 
vided by Westchester County in New York State. The local offices or plants 
of major corporations and of smaller companies underwrite the salaries of 
teen-agers working in community agencies. The program is sponsored by 
Youth Employment Services (YES), a network of twenty-nine local place- 
ment and job development services operating year-round in high schools 
throughout the county. Corporate sponsors have included Avon, Bankers 
Trust, Exxon, General Motors, IBM, New York Telephone, Stauffer Chem- 
ical, and Xerox. Each YES summer job scholarship costs $500. About forty 
students in each of the past two summers worked in nonprofit agencies 
such as medical and diagnostic laboratories, a children's hospital, a mu- 
seum, an art center, and a nature preserve. The program is modeled after a 
Citibank project started in New York City in 1971 that annually funds up to 
140 summer work scholarships with New York community agencies. 

Teens on Patrol (TOP), a Rochester, New York, program also focuses 
on summer jobs for high school students. The program is extremely popu- 
lar; more than 800 teen-agers apply for the 125 openings. Eastman Kodak 
Company supports the program by providing annual $100,000 grants, for 
a total of $1.1 million, to Rochester Jobs Inc., a nonprofit intermediate 
agency. Since the programs inception in 1966, a total of 1,042 TOP partici- 
pants have patrolled parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, social centers, 
and other areas frequented by youths. They ride in patrol cars and do 
clerical chores at police headquarters. The youths get the feel of police 
operations and of dealing with the public; in turn, police officers gain 
greater appreciation and understanding of disadvantaged young people. 

A similar program, also funded by Kodak, is the local Sheriff s Teens 
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on Patrol (STOP), Another, funded by Xerox, is Firefighters Involving 
Teenagers (FIT), Xerox works with Rochester Jobs Inc. and the Rochester 
Fire Department to place over 300 disadvantaged inner-citv vouths, rang- 
ing in age from 16 to 19, The yoimg people perfbrm all department func- 
tions except actual fire fighting. Some thirty-five teen-agers were enrolled 
m FIT during the summer of 1977, 

Like many companies, Alcoa in Pittsburgh hires college students for 
summer jobs, Howe\ er, its program is increasingly focused on developing 
women and minority engineers and business professionals. Some 60 to 70 
percent of the 101 students with summer jobs at Alcoa in 1977 were 
women or members of minority groups. 



High School Dropouts 

f*'^^ Citys nonprofit Auxiliar% Ser% ices for High Schools seeks to 
help hard-core dropouts and suspended and problem students all of whom 
N ohmteer to retuni to school, The> are taught the basics of mathematics 
and reading, to learn at their own pace, and to expect promotion when 
they qualify Strict discipline and closely supervised work are provided to 
develop self-reliance and a positive self-image. The program, initiated in 
1969, attracts 14,000 students each year About 2,000 pass the high school 
equivalency exam, and about 80 percent of these students go on to college 

World of Work (WOW) also aids high school dropouts or potential 
dropouts. It was started with a $75,000 grant from Kodak in 1970 and a 
commitment from some Kodak personnel to act as instructors for twenty- 
fi%e work-study students. Enrollment was increased by 100 students when 
the project recei\ed a two-year Labor Department grant of $1,750,000, 
WOW is now administered by Rochester Jobs Inc, in cooperation with the 
Rochester Cit> School District and the Board of Cooperati%e Educational 
Services, 

During the 1977-78 .school year, 230 WOW students will work a 
maximum of t^venty-fbur hours a week renovating buildings for nonprofit 
and city agencies and attend clas.ses fbr fi\ e hours on each nonworking day 
On the job, the students learn skilled trades (electricity, caqientrv, and 
plumbing) and earn the minimum wage. About 50 percent of these young 
people have earned high school diplomas or equivalencv degrees, and 
Kodak has hired about 100 WOW graduates. 
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STRAINING AND JOBS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
WITH SPECIAL DISADVANTAGES 
HI MANY OF THE COMPANIES surveyed expressed the conviction 
that simply prov iding more jobs for persons with special disadvantages is 
not the total answer to the unemployment problems ot this group. These 
people need additional help in job-readiness preparation, skills training, 
education counseling, job placement, and upgrading to enable them to 
compete and surv ive in the labor market, A number of companies hav e 
found that when disadvantaged people are given enough time, training, 
and special services, they can advance to the level of other employees. 

Between 1968 and 1972, hundreds of companies instituted a variety 
of special training and employment activ ities for the di.sadv antaged. The.se 
activities were often part of the Job Opportunities in the Bu.sine.ss Sector 
(JOBS) programs organized bv NAB, Both NAB and JOBS were organized 
in respon.se to an extraordinary conjunction of circumst, ices and events: 
the urban riots of 1967 and 1968. the prodding of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and the growing sen.se of responsibility among American busi- 
nesses to help to reduce unemployment and racial unre.st. 



Large-scale OJT Centers 

The 1968-1972 period .saw the establishment of large-.scale training 
centers that prov ided on-the-job tnuning for the disadv antaged. The com- 
panies bore the cost of the centers, hut training vv;ls often partially subsi- 
dized by Labor Department funds. Mauv of these programs were inter- 
rupted by the 1974-75 recession and by a hiatus in government support 
when the administration of CETA funds was shifted to local prime spon- 
sors. A number have been pha.sed out or replaced by other company 
activities. 

Two of the most successful programs were those organized by Inland 
Steel Company in Chicago and by Chemical Bank in New York. 

Inland Steel's MA-6 program employed 520 disadvantaged people 
who were either unemployed or underemployed and who could not meet 
normal job standards. Working environments often operating departments 
of the Indiana Harbor Works steel plant were simulated in a vestibule 
training center set up outside the plant. Company instructors from each 
department would move back into the plant with their trainees and pro- 
vide continuing superv ision. Training lasted for a maximum of hventy 
26 
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weeks and inclucU'ci instruction in job ^ of tools and machines 

worknig proct'dnres and l)ehaNior. and ,|| terniinoloKv. The com- 

pany was (,nite satisfied with the job iv „ance of the MA-6 trainees 
Init the program ended two years late- . ■ protracted delavs and indeci- 
sion l)y the government in renewine ther training contract. 

Chemical Banks program last. rom mid- 1969 to mid- 1974. A pro- 
lessional stall of thirteen and llicililies that cost .$120,000 per % ear enabled 
the bank to oiler nine to t^^•el^ e months of training to each person enrolled 
Those accepted were mainK high school dropouts, and almost all were 
black or Hispanic. Their job-retention rates were not onlv e.xceptional (&5 
to /O percent alter si.x months of training) but also considerablv above those 
in normal hires. 

In the programs latter years, it cost about $500,000 annualK (half was 
co% ered b>- lederal lunding and the other half bv the bank) to train from 
120 to ISO people per >ear This repre.sented about a 50 percent reduction 
m annual costs and was achiexed b>- improx ed ,screening and lower tuni- 

TlV'' • '^'^'•''t'^"^'^- tli'^ program graduated 600 of its 

1,000 enrollees. The program ended in 1974, 

Other large-scale training acti\ ities that emerged in the earK- 1970s 
are still in existence but often in revised forms and with new goals. The 
% ariet> of training programs ollered b> the 3M Companv in Saint Paul is an 
excellent example, Ihe compan> opened its Factory Training Center in 
19/0 to ser\ e hard-core unemployed minority persons. In four years, it 
trained about 150 people and moved them into lactory jobs in Saint Paul, 
From 1970 to I97I, the center was supported entirelv bv .3\1 Federal 
funding of 845,000 a > ear in 1972 and 197.3 constituted about one-fourth of 
the programs total cost. But increasingly, the companvs production work 
niox ed out ol Saint Paul, and the program ended when trainees could no 
longer be placed localK. 

Howe% er. 3M has eight other training programs that graduate .300 to 
400 people anmially, The\ include an office clerical and kev punch OJT 
program conducted in cooperation with local high schools (in existence 
from 1960 to 1968); minority on-the-job tniining and a minority summer 
employment project; and chemical technician, accounting, college co-op. 
and summer technical programs. 

The Borg-W'amer Corporation in Chicago conducted an OJT program 
for about fifty trainees annualK- for ten years. In 1977, the total number of 
enrollees climbed to ninety, with classes graduating in Febniar>', May, and 
September Trainees learn to operate machines, assemble parts, and cope 
with the demands of production work. This fedendly subsidized program 
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costs the government an average of $2,000 per trainee, which is lower than 
most government OJT grants. Flowever, the program will probahlv not be 
continued because Borg-Warner wants to focus instead on upgrading its 
minority and female employees. The company feels that disadvantaged 
people can now obtain factory jobs with Borg-Warner through normal 
hiring practices and with the regular on-the-job training it provides. 

The Chrysler Institute in Detroit has been involved in work-study 
programs and trade skills training since 1931. In 1960, there was a 
significant influx of di.sadvantaged and hard-to-einploy people into areas of 
Detroit. The Chrysler Coq^oration plants responded to this bv finding 
ways to employ these people. With the help of government funds, it 
developed the Entry-Level Training Department. Realistic tnuning e.xpe- 
riences are provided, and the institute seeks jobs for its succes.sful gradu- 
ates not only in the automotive industry but in other industries as well. 
Employers report that they find the institute's graduates highly trained and 
motivated. A large percentage become extremely successful in their ca- 
reers. Before undertaking a training program in a community the institute 
investigates the local job market to identify those occupations that offer the 
most entry-level job openings. Chrysler has become a leader in the effort 
to hire, train, and place the disadvantaged and the hard-core unemployed. 

Training and Technology (TAT) is highly rated throughout the countr>' 
and is extremely effective in training unskilled and disadvantaged people 
for technical jobs. It was founded in 1966 and is administered by the Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities (ORAU), using a nuclear plant in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, as its training facility The plant is owned by the government 
and operated by Union Carbide Corporation. Results show that from 1966 
to 1977 TAT placed 96 percent of its 3,003 graduates in skilled jobs at an 
average 1975-1976 placement wage of $5.59 per hour and that 82 percent 
of those enrolled graduated. 

Many other measures attest to the .success and cost-effectiveness of 
TAT. It is a striking example of a partnership involving government, busi- 
ness, and a group of universities and embodies features that many a)mpa- 
nies believe are essential to good tniining programs: strong links to 
employers, regular surveying of industry's occupational needs, careful 
screening of applicants, thorough and personalized training, industrial set- 
tings, adequate counseling, active job placement efforts, and regular eval- 
uation of the program and its graduates. 

RCA is one of the nation's most active companies in the range and 
scale of its training programs for the disadvantaged. Its five residential Job 
Coqxs centers (in Drums. Pennsylvania: Astoria, Oregon: Tnl.sa, Okla- 
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hoina; Marion, Virginia; and Baltimore, Maiyland) have a total current 
enrollment of 1.785 people. The company administers each center and 
uses federal training funds to support this ettort, RCA also operates four 
other government-financed activities for the training or placement of about 
1,200 disadvantaged people. These activities include the Manpower 
Career Development Agency in New York City, a CETA project in Los 
Angeles the Comwells Heights Youth Development Center School in 
Philadelphia, and the Cornwells Heights Security Unit School, which is 
part of a correctional facility for Philadelphia youths, 

OJT as Part of Overall 
Company Hiring Practices 

Hundreds of companies provide on-the-job training for disadvantaged 
persons as part of their total hiring and employment practices. Many are 
encouraged to do this by the NAB job pledge and hire campaigns con- 
ducted in their areas. 

One of the most effective private-sector organizations for fostering 
on-the-job training is the Chicago Alliance of Business Manpower Ser\'ices 
(CABMS; (see page 14), NAB's Chicago Metro division, which shares its 
staff and board with CABMS, is also a leading example of the regional 
cooperation among companies that support the annual NAB job cam- 
paigns, Chicago Metro has consistently led all other NAB offices in both 
job pledges and job hires. Between 1968 and 1973, Chicago-area NAB 
companies pledged to employ almost 85,000 disadvantaged individuals and 
actually hired 103,447 and pledged jobs for 22,500 veterans and hired 
19,350, It reported an average job-retention rate of 55 percent after si.\ 
months, which was comparable to retention rates of regular hires in entry- 
level jobs reported by other companies. 

Among Chicago-area companies, job pledges for the disadvantaged 
now exceed 36,000 annually, almost as high as the 38,000 pledge level 
reached in 1973-1974 before the recession. Sixty to seventy NAB execu- 
tives made personal calls on 3,200 prospective companies in their respec- 
tive industries during the fall 1977 campaign; their goal wa.s to add 1,700 
companies, mostly smaller employers, to the 1,500 already pledging. The 
Chicago experience suggests that smaller companies constitute the 
greatest market for expanding the hiring of the disadvantaged so long as 
the reporting requirements are not burdensome and an organization run 
by business conducts the job campaign. 
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The largest training contract among the Chicago companies at any 
one time was held by Zenith in 1976-1977, Zenith hired 402 disadvantaged 
persons (92 percent of them minority individuals) for sixteen-week OJT 
positions paid for by CETA money, CABMS, acting in its capacity as a 
separate business-run OJT contracting agency, administered the contract 
and greatly facilitated Zeniths willingness to experiment with a 
government-funded OJT program. 

Although on-the-job training is usually applied to entry-level factory 
jobs, many companies also use it in specialized fields. In New York, the 
Vocational Foundation, Inc., joined with a group of engineering and archi- 
tectural companies to form the Joint Urban Manpower Program, Inc. 
(JUMP), a program combining classroom and OJT experience in dnifting. 
It enjoyed considerable success until it was discontinued because of the 
1975 recession. However, the program was considered so successful in 
accomplishing its goals that a new JUMP program will begin later in 1978. 
From 1968 to 1974, San Franciscos Bechtel Corporation trained a total of 
145 women and minority group members for entry-level drafting jobs. This 
program, too, was terminated when the recession hit the construction 
industry'. Northern Vocational Training Company initiated a training pro- 
gram for women in the highway construction trades. Since 1976, under a 
contract with the Federal Highway Administration, Northern Vocational 
has trained 120 women a year as highway bridge construction workers, 
heavy equipment handlers, and oflF-the-road truck drivers. For ten years. 
Young & Rubicam in New York has held a government contract to offer a 
formal training program in advertising skills to the disadvantaged. About 
eighty-five people have graduated from this one-year course, and thirty- 
five (about 40 percent) are still with the agency. 

On-the-job training has also been used to develop clerical skills for 
the disadvantaged. The program developed at Levi Strauss in San Fran- 
cisco allows trainees to learn job-related mathematics, typing, dictation, 
English, telephone usage, and filing at their own pace and then to apply for 
permanent jobs with the company The retention rate is about 80 percent 
for all trainees and about 50 percent for ex-offenders. Each year. North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance selects twenty to thirty-five (nearly 10 
percent of the company^ annual hires) for entry-level clerical training. 
Most are members of minority groups and have below-average academic 
backgrounds and insufficient skills. Mead Corporation in Dayton. Ohio, is 
known for the broad range of on-the-job skills training offered in its 140 
facilities. About 1.600 (80 percent) of the 2,000 people Mead hires annually 
are inexperienced, and most are young. In some locations, particularly 



eads Southern plants, over 50 percent of these new hires are minorities, 
le length of the training period and the individual nature of the instruc- 
n vary according to the type of job. Government support fbr training is 
:-epted when it is available and can he related to compain needs. 



Poverty-Area Plants 

From 1968 to 1972, a considerable number of new production facili- 
ties were deliberately sited in poverty areas. Training needs and start-up 
costs made many of these facilities unprofitable, and thev did not survive 
their early > ears. Plants that did succeed were tvpicallv backed bv a strong 
cx)mpany c>ommitment to their surv ival. Other successful plants were sup- 
ported b> a stable product line and were challenged to meet the same 
competitive business and production criteria required of other company 
facilities. Where plants succeeded, communitv economic stabilitv received 
a strong boost, and the local work fbrce gained confidence in its abilities. 

Control Data Corporation is a leader in siting new facilities in poverty 
areas. The company's decision to build plants in fbur economically di,s- 
tressed communities was influenced by a need for added capacity and the 
belief that a plant in a minority community would tap underutilized human 
resources. Three of the fbur locations were selected largelv fbr business 
reasons: The first plant, Xorth.side, was launched in Minneapolis because 
the ne.d for employees and jobs was critical and adequate business, tech- 
nical, and community resources were a% ailable. The second plant was sited 
in Washington, D.C., not only to meet the need fbr jobs there but because 
the area had adequate technical resources. The Selby Bindery was located 
in Saint Paul to provide corporate printing operations. However, the 
Campton plant was deliberately placed in a depressed Appalachian ,strip- 
mining area in Wolfe County, Kentucky, the second-poorest county in the 
United Spates. Together, the four plants generate an annual payroll of more 
than S6.5 million tbr their communities. 

These plants had a combined work fbrce of 840 people as of July 1977 
Employment peaked in 1974 at 916 and is moving toward that level fbr 
1978. The decline in employment was part of a marked drop in Control 
Datas total work fbrce, particularK in production jobs. Technological 
change in the computer industrv'. as in many industries, is decreasing 
labor's input to production. 

The IBM Coqwration plant in the depre.s,sed Bedfbrd-Stuyve.sant 
section of Brooklyn has attained similar success. More than 90 percent of 
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the plant s 400 employees are members of minority groups, and nearly 60 
percent were unemployed or working part time before coming to IBM. 
Eight>'-eight percent of the employees live in Brooklyn. According to 
business measurements that include cost, reliability, quality and 
efficiency, the Brooklyn plant is now competitive with other IBM facilities. 
Employment has been stable, and turnover is about the same as in other 
IBM plants. However, absenteeism is slightly higher 

In 1970, the Lx)ckheed California Company opened a plant in the 
Watts- Willowbrook section of Los Angeles to supply assemblies for the 
L-101 jetliner; it was the largest of six Lockheed plants located in de- 
pressed areas. It began with the employment of 243 people and since that 
time has averaged 200. Some 38 percent of those hired in the plants first 
year had criminal records. All received twenty-four weeks of training. 

From 1970 (after training was completed) to 1975, the weekly perfor- 
mance of the Watts- Willowbrook work force consistently exceeded the 
standards used by principal Lockheed plants. The average annual pay of 
hourly employees increased from $4,680 in 1970 to $12,480 in 1975. By the 
end of 1975, all supervisory and management personnel except the plant 
manager were black or Mexican-American. When they were first hired, 90 
percent of the plants employees were on welfare; today, 50 percent own 
their own homes. 
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OLDER WORKERS 



MANY COMPANIES and private nonprofit employers are reex- 
amining their policies concerning retirees and older workers (those over 
age 40). Although actions have been taken to raise the mandatory retire- 
ment age from 65 to 70 years for most workers, the average retirement age 
is dropping. Only about 15 percent of those age 65 or over are still work- 
ing. However, the number of part-time older workers is steadily rising. 



Reevaluating and Altering Policies 



Often, the response of employers to these trends is to institute 
greater flexibility in work scheduling and work assignments in order to 
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provide a less abrupt transition from work to retirement. Increasing num- 
bers of employers are responding to the needs of their older workers and 
retirees for job security, adequate pension funds, changes in the pace and 
responsibilities of work, part-time work, second careers, and review of the 
economic needs of retirees during periods of inflation. Many companies 
are changing their pension formulas to minimize the actuarial penalty of 
early retirement. For example, Northwestern Mutual Life has lowered its 
early retirement age to 55 for employees who have twenty years of service, 
with an actuarial reduction from age 60, 

In the automobile and steel industries, a policy has prevailed for 
many years that allows an employee to retire at any age after thirty years 
of ser\'ice and receive full pension benefits. These companies have no 
mandatory retirement age for hourly employees. But because of improved 
pension and retirement plans, most people in these industries are choosing 
to retire before age 65, 

At Inland Steel, the average retirement age is 59,4 years for hourly 
employees and 60 years for salaried employees. Only 10 percent of 1976 
retirees worked to age 65; less than 0,2 percent of hourly employees are 
working beyond age 64, This is due in part to the fact Inland has no 
provision for part-time work. At U,S, Steel, there is no mandatory retire- 
ment age for nonmanagement personnel. Older plant and office workers 
who wish to remain in their regular jobs after they reach the average 
retirement age may do so as long as their health is judged adequate, 

A number of private placement agencies specialize in finding work, 
most of it paid but also volunteer positions, for older workers and retirees. 
These agencies include the Federation Employment and Guidance Service 
in New York; Mature Temps in Chicago and New York; Retirement Jobs 
Inc., which has expanded to offices in the San Francisco Bay Area and in 
Cleveland; and Senior Personnel Employment in White Plains, New York, 

Part-Time Work 

Most of the work available to retirees is part time. In 1970, part-time 
workers accounted for 14.1 percent of the total civilian labor force; by 
1976, the proportion had increased to 14,7 percent. The increase during 
the same period was significantly greater for older workers. Part-timers 55 
years old or older increa.sed from 17,3 to 18,7 percent. In the 55-to-64 
age-group, the increase was from 10,6 to 11,7 percent. And for those 65 and 
older, the increase was from 40,6 to 46,3 percent. It is clear that the work 
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prospects of retirees and those embarked on second careers are closely tied 
to the growth of part-time work. 

The greatest use of part-timers is in the retail trade, where they may 
cx)nstitute 50 percent or more of a particular work force. More than half of 
the 16,000 employees of Macy s New York division work part time, Macy's 
has no mandatory retirement age except for executives. Part-time work 
thus enables many employees and a few supervisors to remain with the 
company and to adjust to retirement gradually. Of the many employees 
over 64 who stay on with Macy s on a part-time basis, most do so for about 
two years. 

In addition to the retail trade, opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment for older workers are prevalent in banking, insurance, fast-food res- 
taurants, supermarkets, transportation, and other service industries. 

The program for older workers at the Continental Illinois Bank in 
Chicago may be the largest of its type. Ten percent of the bank's work force 
is over 60 years old. An additional 5 percent is 65 or older and has an 
average tenure of three to four years at the bank; some work even longer. 
Most of Continental s 440 employees over 65 work part time. The bank has 
had a policy of mandatory retirement at age 65 but permits its retirees to 
continue or return as part-timers; they are paid hourly wages. 

The bank praises its older workers for their unusual dependability, 
their seriousness and enthusiasm about work, and their efficiency, which is 
comparable to that of younger workers. Continental and many other em- 
ployers report that part-time older workers seem to handle repetitive or 
low-skilled jobs more readily and with less frustration than younger em- 
ployees. Of course, older employees want to work because they need the 
money. But there is more to it than that. They want to be productive and to 
do a good job. 

Prudential Insurance Company employs a great many older part- 
timers, most of them women in their forties and fifties who are returning 
to the work force after years as homemakers. Commercial State Bank in 
Saint Paul hires retirees as customer-service representatives because many 
of its customers are older people. Connecticut General Life Insurance uses 
a local senior citizens job bank as a referral source for hiring retirees for 
short-term work assignments. 

However, a number of companies that hire in this fashion avoid using 
their own retirees because of rigidities in pension and retirement plans. 
Also, companies are often unwilling to have their retirees come in during 
overload periods and take on jobs that are lower in pay and status than the 
jobs of their preretirement years. Union Carbide, for example, cannot hire 
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its own retirees hut hires others with appropriate skills and experience that 
are referred h, employment agencies. Cutler-Hammer of Milwaukee uses 
some of its retired employees as independent consultants on various pro- 
jects and programs because their tamiliarity with and knowledge of Cutler- 
Hammer operations make them a valuable source of service. John Deere 
Company in Waterloo, Iowa, hired a group of its own retirees as plant 
guides for visitors because of their long association and familiaritv with the 
company. 

A number of cx)mpanies make special efforts to inter\iew and hire 
people in their forties and fifties from outside the ct)mpany. Southwestern 
Life inter\ iews and hires people in their fifties, but the company s strong 
internal promotion policy usually leaves only low-level white-collar jobs 
open to these outsiders. 

However, not all part-time work for retirees falls within the lower- 
paid and lower-skilled categories. Some are highly specialized and well 
paid. Some of Continental Banks part-time employees over 60 are special- 
ists who receive officer-level compensation. Kodak, which has flexible re- 
tirement, finds that a significant fraction of its part-time work for retirees 
requires those who are highly skilled. 

Some companies make special arrangements for older workers. For 
example, older workers at Jewel Food Stores are assigned to morning or 
midday schedules so that they will be able to return home during daylight 
hours, when the trip is safer for them. 



Programs to Prepare for Retirement 

It appears that an increasing number of c^ompanies are giving consid- 
eration to how best to prepare their older employees [or retirement. At 
Prentice-Hall, in Englewood Clifls, New Jersey, workers nearing retire- 
ment age are permitted to scale down their work schedules and responsi- 
bilities and move toward retirement gradually. For instance, one year 
before retirement, a Prentice-Hall employee may shift to a four-day or 
three-day workweek, with a comparable reduction in incx)me. The com- 
pany feels that this phased withdrawal permits employees to remain pro- 
ductive while adjusting to growing amounts of leisure time. 

Other types of preretirement adjustment programs include IBM s 
retirement education assistance program, which is unique in that it can be 
carried over into retirement. Under this program, IBM will pay an em- 
ployee $500 a year for up to fi\e years to learn a new business or hobby. 
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The program can be completed l)ef*()re an employee lea\ es or extended tor 
up to t\vo vears after retirement. Because IBM s earl\ retirement age is 55, 
employees first qualify lor this education program at age 52, Mandatory 
retirement is age 65 for most employees and 60 for corporate officers. 



Importance of Income Security 

,A major component of personnel policies iifVecting older workers is 
the extent of job .securit\ that a company oHers, particularly during rece.s- 
sions. The automobile and steel industries place a strong emphasis on 
income .securit\; especialb for long-.serv ice workers. One of the measures 
taken to protect employee income during layof f periods is relating layoffs 
to .seniority, 

IBM is proud of its thirt\ -fi\ e-year tradition of full-employment. Dur- 
ing tho.se years, no emphn ee time was lost to layoffs, despite rece.ssions 
and major product shifts. A major factor in this policy has been the 
company's ability to shrink its work force by ofi'ering older employees 
incenti\es to leave. Like most companies, IBM demonstrated this in the 
rece.ssion year of 1975. About 1.900 workers opted for early retirement 
that year under a special opportunities program that offered liberal 
benefits: An employee with t\venty-five years' .sen ice could retire, receive 
a pension if eligible (reduced pen.sions started at age 55), and in addition, 
recei\e half of his or her annual .salary for four years or until reaching age 
65. 




SPECIAL GROUPS 

Affirmative Action for Minorities and Women 



^ .\LM()ST EVKRY MKDIL'M- OR LAHCK-SI/K KMPLOVEH has by 
now developed an affirmative action plan to meet the goals and responsi- 
bilities of equal employment opportunity. Private-sector employers have 
embiirked on a massive effort to employ and upgrade women and minority 
individuals in the nation's work force. 

The affirmative action programs of Sears, Roebuck and of AT&T are 
outstanding in .scope, management, and special training programs. Sears, 
Roebuck, the largest retailer and retail employer in the nation, with a work 
force of 376,000 people, has a Noluntary compliance program whose long- 
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range goids matcli those of an\- court-imposed plan. It sets mandatory 
requirements For groups that are underrepresented in the work force, hut 
it is flexible enough to allow exemptions when these recjuirements cannot 
be met. Its implementation system is comprehensive, and it has resulted 
in rapid proportionate gains for women and minorities in most job catego- 
ries during the last few years. 

AT&T employs the nations largest private work force (771,000 peo- 
ple) and the largest number of women (401,000, or 52 percent of the Bell 
Systems work force). It developed an alBrmati\e action management sys- 
tem, encompassing its hventy-three operating companies, that is becom- 
ing a landmark. The company rectified deficiencies in its first-year (1973) 
goals and is now meeting its yearly goals by following precise mandated 
formulas. The sy.stem produces 10,800 goals annually In 1976, AT&T met 
99.9 percent of these targets, missing only three. Through its management 
system, AT&T now knows daily what is needed to meet the goals of everv' 
job category in each of its 350 work establishments. The sharpest increases 
in employment in all categories have been for members of minority 
groups: from 6.6 percent in 1967, to 13.8 percent in 1972, and to 16.0 
percent in 1976. 



Special Upgrading for Women 

Many employers are de\ eloping special iii-house training programs to 
prepare women for high-level jobs. At .\T&T, for example, women con- 
tinue to hold one-third of all management and administrati\ e jobs, and 
they ha\ e made clear gains in moving up into the first and second levels of 
management. Of the company's 61,000 promotions and new hires in 1976, 
39,000 (nearly two-thirds) were women; another 5,000 included men from 
minority groups. AT&T also has several management development pro- 
grams that help women make the transition from nontechnical to technical 
jobs. 

Wells Fargo Bank, with headcpiarters in San P>ancisco and branches 
throughout California, provides custom-ta:lored a.ssistance to women and 
minorities moving into higher-le\el positions through its Accelerated Ca- 
reer Development program. Div isional managers identify positions open- 
ing up and the leading candidate for each job. After interv iews in which 
the candidate learns what the job invoKes, he or she submits a self- 
appraisal that becomes the basis for a training schedule that lists objec- 
tives, types of development, and instructors. 
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Control Data's Selby Bindery in Saint Paul employs seventy-five 
women for five consecutive hours each moniing. This '^mothers' shift * 
allows the women to spend the rest of the day at home with their families, 
Selhy's all-out commitment to part-time employment is especially impor- 
tant to female heads of households and has brought about major savings in 
welfare cx>sts among its target group of disadvantaged women. The Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society in New York has undertaken at least a half- 
dozen programs to aid special employee groups, particularly women. The 
programs involve liundreds of employees and sales agents. 



Spanish-Speaking People 

In 1969, the Continental Bank instituted satellite recruiting to per- 
suade outer-city and suburban residents to work in the central business 
district. It believes it was the first large employer in Chicago to do this, 
RecentK; the bank has applied similar techniques to the recruitment of 
Spanish-speaking people. The.se techniques include placing recruiting ads 
in the local Spanish press and radio and setting up temporary offices in 
Hispanic communities for interviewing. Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company in New York offers in-hou.se courses in English as a .second 
language. There are cla.s.ses for three levels of language proficiency. 



Minorities in Engineering 

Analyses have shown that minority groups are significantly under- 
represented in the engineering profession and that the number of engi- 
neering college graduates from minority groups is insufficient to meet the 
demands of high-technology companies. This presents a major problem 
both for companies and for government agencies trying to increa.se the 
number of minorities in professional and managerial positions. 

In 1973, General Electric initiated the Program to Increase Minority 
Engineering Graduates (PIMEG); today, there are PIMEG programs in 
forty-nine GE plant cx)mmunities. Its purpose is to inform minority young 
people in junior high and middle school about engineering and to encour- 
age them to pursue it as a career. The program is thus designed to reach 
students before they make critical course selections. 

A key feature of the program is the EXPO-TECH trailer, which is 
equipped with exhibits ranging from simple machines to electronic de- 
vices. EXPO-TECH travels to junior high and middle schools. 
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As efiorts to increase the number of minoritv engineering graduates 
assumed national proportions, the National Academv of Engineering un- 
dertook a leadership role and in 1976 created the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Mmorities in Engineering (NACME), This unique partnership of 
business, education, government, and the minoritv community has acti- 
vated Its member organizations to implement local precoUege programs for 
minonty students, and more than 100 local NACME programs are under 
way. These programs identify junior and senior high school students who 
have potential and interest in engineering, inform the students of oppor- 
tunities in engineering, motivate parents to be supportive, establish 
tollow-up programs that encourage students during their high school 
years, and assist students with the funds necessarv to carrv them into 
college engineering, 

NACME and the National Academy of Engineering helped establish 
the National Fund for Minority Engineering Students, Inc. which in 1977 
provided S2,75 million to a.ssist students in .seventy colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Other organizatic)ns are participating in this national effort Thev in- 
clude the Committee on Minorities in Engineering, the Minoritv Engi- 
neering Education Effort (ME^), the Negro Academic Committee for 
Minorities in Engineering, PRIME, Inc, (an outgrowth of PIMEG), and 
other groups in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, and Hoiistc)n, 



Training Prisoners and Hiring Ex-Offenders 

In Cheverly, Mary land, the Northern Vocational Training Company 
has graduated over 4, 100 trainees who have been released from prisons, 
particulariy the facilities in Lincoln, Nebraska; Lorton, Virginia; Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; and Baltimore, Maryland, The company is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Northern Natural Gas Company of Omaha, It 
estimates that 87 percent of its trainees have been successful in gaining 
employment and compares this with the national employment rate of 44 
percent fbr those who have been released from prison without work train- 
ing, 

Honeywell Information Sy,stems of Waltham. Massachusetts, first in- 
stituted a computer programming course for prison inmates in 1967, Since 
then, Honey^vell has graduated 350 inmates who now work in the data 
proce.ssing field; 300 of them obtained jobs in the computer programming 
field immediately upon release, and a substantial number found employ- 
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ment in other fields. It currently trains 100 inmates at four Massachusetts 
prisons; senior inmates are expected to help new trainees. Within the walls 
of Framingham minimum security prison, eight convicted felons who are 
serving long-term sentences and who are Honeywell trainees have suc- 
cessfully established an independent company, Con'puter Systems Pro- 
gramming. At least one Honeywell graduate earns 818,000 a year as a 
systems analyst in the data processing industry. The program l)oasts a 
recidivism rate of only 3.9 percent, compared with the state average of 31 
percent. 

For the past hvo years, the Borg-Warner Corporation has screened 
e.x-olfender job applicants recommended for employment by the Safer 
Foundation and similar agencies in Chicago. At least fifteen have been 
hired at the Chicago otTice. One e.x-offender was hired b\ Borg-Warner as 
employee-relations coordinator. 

In Washington, D.C., the Achievement Scholarship Program, 
founded in 1973, has offered second-chance educational aid to sixty-four 
e.x-oflenders in the form of $700 tuition grants. Five of the awardees have 
finished their courses, twenty-eight were in school during spring 1977, 
nineteen have dropped out (many for financial reasons), and eleven have 
deferred or did not use their scholarships. 



Hiring Vietnam Veterans 

NAB job campaigns include .special efibrts to increase pledges to hire 
Vietnam veterans. One of the numerous companies that have responded is 
the Standard Oil Company of California in San Francisco. Since 1971, a 
minimum of 12 to 15 percent of SOCALs annual hires have been Vietnam 
veterans. In 1972, a peak year, 500 (about 30 percent) of the 1,700 new 
hires were Vietnam veterans. In order to facilitate recruiting veterans, all 
SOCAL job openings are listed with local offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice in communities where the company operates. (SOCAL follows the 
same procedure to strengthen its efforts to hire the handicapped.) 



Hiring the Handicapped 

HEW regulations in efTect since June 1, 1977, ban discrimination 
against 35 million handicapped Americans, 10 million alcoholics, and 1.5 
miUion drug addicts. However, many companies, including Sears, Roebuck 
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in Chica,^(). had alreacU developed programs to aid their handicapped em- 
ployees. Sears started its program right alter World War II but recently 
ree\aluated and revised its policies on accommodating its handicapped 
employees, especially ways to reduce architectural barriers in its stores. 

General Motors Corporation, which has written affirmative action 
programs in more than 250 work locations, has special hiring programs for 
disabled \eterans and the handicapped in a number ot plants. These in- 
clude a special project for the blind at an Oldsmobile plant in Lan.sing. 
Michigan, and a program for the deaf in an Anderson, Michigan, plant, 

Eastman Kodak has for some years supported LSW Industries, a 
wood pallet manufacturer in Clyde, New York, that was founded in 1970 to 
employ the hard-to-hire and the handicapped. The company presently has 
sales of $1.9 million and has increased its work force from forty to fifty 
people. Kodaks Colorado di\ision is the largest customer of sheltered 
workshops in the area, 

.\mong the private organizations of handicapped workers, Torch 
Products Corporation, located in se\eral cities, produces light bulbs that 
are guaranteed for fi\e \ears: and Just One Break Inc.. in New York City, 
and .\bilities Inc., in ,\lbertson. Long Island, function as job placement 
and training centers. 



Employing the Retarded 

Since 1967, the National Association of Retarded Citizens (N.\RC) has 
dexeloped 20,000 new jobs; annual placements over the past three years 
ha\e averaged alM)ut 5,000. The program is designed to match employable 
retarded people with specific jobs in industrial and service organizations. 
Employers pnn ide trainees with a job and 320 hours of on-the-job triiin- 
ing. To offset additional training costs, NARC pays 50 percent of the entrN - 
le\ el wage for the first half of the training and 25 percent for the second 
160 hours. N.\RC also sends promotional material imdOJT Informatuin . a 
monthly newsletter, to the 2,000 largest U.S. employers. 

Westchester Association for Retarded Citizens JWARC) in Westches- 
ter County, New York, is rapidly expanding its training and factory centers 
in White Plains and Mount Kisco. Its work force numbers more than 500 
people. WARCs capabilities include wire cutting, drilling, riveting, die- 
cutting, several types of packaging, collating, and shipping. Contract work 
has been increasing for the past five years, and industr\' billings were 
expected to total about $250,000 in 1977. 
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Aiding the Educationally Handicapped 



Job applicants whose reading and arithmetic skills are at the third to 
sixth grade levels are being accepted for employment and training by the 
Cummins Engine Company in Columbus, Indiana, Most of these trainees 
previously worked at the minimum wage or below, often in seasonal jobs 
or unstable working conditions. The company's Long-Term Training (LTT) 
program turns out about thirty graduates annually, providing 10 percent of 
replacement hires. The company finds that training is the key to turning 
these people into productive members of the work force. LTT graduates 
are as successful as regular hires in production work. 



ALT^i=tNATIVE WORK PATTERNS 



I The v.\riety and use of alternative work patterns is slowly 
increasing in the American economy. Departures from the traditional full- 
time nine-to-five job schedule include flexible hours, permanent or tempo- 
rary part-time work, staggered hours, job sharing (two people hold one 
full-time job), shorter hours or a four-day workweek to reduce layoffs, and 
training or part-time jobs for peoplf: on layofT who are receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation. These options are particularly helpful and important 
to women returning to the labor force, people with fixed home responsibil- 
ities, students, retirees, the unemployed and underemployed, minorities, 
and workers on layoff. 



Flextime 

Several hundred large American employers (as well as over 6,000 
European companies) are now using flexible working hours. The New York 
headquarters of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company provides an 
excellent example of Flextime in practice. In a survey of Metropolitan 
Life's supervisors and employees last year, supervisors' evaluations showed 
ix)sitive reactions to Flextimes effect on productivity, employee work 
habits, administration, and supervision. Employees' evaluations showed 
positive reactions to time scheduling, use of transportation, and after-work 
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activities, Allliough Flextime has generally been applied to office, clerical, 
and service employees, both the Berol Corporation and Hewlett-Packard 
have extended it to production workers. Many women choose the Flex- 
time option so that they can be at home whrn their children return from 
school. 

Part-Time Employment 

Part-time workers constitute an increasingly large proportion of the 
American work force. Their employers have found that part-timers do not 
fit the old stereotypes of marginal, temporary, or uncommitted workers. 
Part-timers are an increasingly stable work force composed of individuals 
who want regular work schedules hut who iUso want to work less than full 
time. 

Many employers have instituted permanent part-time work sched- 
ules, often where the demand for a product or ser\^ice fluctuates periodi- 
cally. Part-time employment is especially widespread in the retail industry; 
50 percent or more of the retail work force is made up of permanent and 
tempor rt-time employees. In general, the permanent part-timers 
have p J be a stable work force: most are older women with fixed 

home responsibilities. 

Macy's New York division estimates that its two large groups of part- 
timers (iniddle-of-the-day employees, who are permanent part-timers and 
work twenty-five to twenty-eight hours per week, and short-hour employ- 
ees, who work fewer than five days and often under twenty hours a week) 
together number over 8.000 people, or just over half of the divisions total 
work force. The store s use of part-timers is crucial h maintaining longer 
store hours, wliich are relatively new. and high productivity. The majority 
of the mid(lle-of-the-day group are women in their forties, many of whom 
have returned to work after years as hoinemakers. The short-hour part- 
timers are mostly students, retirees, and moonlighters. 

Other extensive users of part-time employment in the retail industr\- 
are Sears, Roebuck, with more than half of its work force made up of 
part-timers; K-Mart Coq)oration, with one-(|uarter of its people working 
part time: and McDonald s, where 90 percent of the 250,000 employees 
are part-timers. 

Another industry with significant but ver\ much smaller numbers of 
part-time employees is insurance. At the Prudential and the Trawlers 
insurance companies, housewives and college students work part time to 
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ausineiit the clerical statls and eliminate some of tlie need for regular 
employee overtime and extra pa>. Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associ- 
ation and Metropolitan Life also use part-timers to handle peak work loads. 
Because of the size of the part-time work force, a number of unions are 
hegmninK to organize part-timers. For example, 40 percent of the 700 000 
members of the Retail Clerks International Association are part-time 
workers. 

Main' manufacturers also emplo>' a substantial number of part-time 
workers. Among pharmaceutical companies, for example, Upjohn Com- 
pany has approximately 200 part-timers in its total work force of 18,000. 

Another promising u.se of part-time work is aimed at aiding the disad- 
vantaged. The Selby Bindery in Saint Paul, which is part of Control Data 
Corporation, employs working mothers in the moming and students in the 
alternoon. All Selbys employees are disadvantaged, and 90 percent are 
from minority groups. This employment provides a % ital stabilizing force in 
the c-ommunity and helps upgrade many of the community's residents to 
full-time work or further schooling. 

The growing practice of employing older workers or retirees on regu- 
lar schedules of t^vo to three days per week suggests great possibilities for 
the expanded use of part-timers. Continental Bank offers an outstanding 
e.xample of this practice. It has shown that employment of retirees and 
older persons in its Read>' Work Force, particularly during the banks peak 
work load periods, can provide those people with greatly needed supple- 
mental income. 



Job Sharing 

A gradually growing phenomenon is job sharing, an arrangement in 
which two part-time employees divide the duties of one full-time position. 
By offering many of the traditional advantages of part-time work (shorter 
hours and flexible schedules), job sharing allows housewives, students, and 
retirees to pursue careers without jeopardizing other commitments. Of- 
ten, job sharing includes opportunities not enjoyed by most part-time 
workers in the past, such as prorated benefits and a prorated full-time 
salary that is often higher than part-time wages. Some employers have 
.seen a decrease in absenteeism and the need for overtime pay as a result of 
job sharing. By doubling up during peak work periods or covering for each 
other during vacations or illne.ss, job pairs minimize the need for tempo- 
rary help. 
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A ininiber of nonprofit organizations that olYvr career counseling and 
job referral for women are also involved in job sharing. Tlie most promi- 
nent is Catalyst, a national network of ISl autonomous women's career 
centers. Catalyst also issues morv than seventy publications and materials 
on career self-guidance. Within the Catalyst network, the centers most 
actively involved in job sharing are New Ways to Work in Palo Alto and 
Focus on Part-Time Work in Scatth\ a CETA-funded ijrogram. 



Work Sharing to Avoid Layoffs 

To avoid or reduce extensive^ layoffs during the 1974-75 recession, all 
major Western European coimtries used unemployment compensation to 
stimulate work sharing. This practice has not been as common in the 
United States. e\ en though work sharing is approved in o\er one-(piarter 
of the major union contracts. However, there are some notable exceptions. 
Inland Steel in Chicago stops hiring when business turns down. Next, it 
reduces the work-week to a four-day schedule for groups of employees on a 
two-week rotating; ba.sis. Only as a last resort does biland turn to layoffs. 
During the worst week of the dowiitwrn in Inlands business in the tall of 
1975, tbe cH^nipany bad 1.932 employees on a four-day work schedule and 
569 on layofV. out of a total of 1S.(XX) hourly employees who were eligible 
for the four-day week. Inland points out some of the advantages of work 
sharing: It keeps crews together: it spreads the impact of a recession and 
reduces the effect on the individual: and even with a four-day week, the 
high steel industrv* wages enable employees to earn a decent income. 

.\ major reason for the use of this practice is that it is permitted under 
the steel industry s contract with the United Steelworkers. The contract 
states that in order to a\()id layoffs, companies may use the four-day 
work-week without paying suppltMuental unemployment benefits. Workers 
on the shortened sclu^dule are also ineligible for state unemployment 
benefits. 

During 1975, another major example of work sharing to avoid layoffs 
occurred in die New York Telephone Company, a subsidiar\ of AT&T. The 
company presented the union with the choice of either placing 2,000 of its 
5.800 New York operators on a reduced work-week or firing 400 of them. 
The union agreed to the work-sharing proposal. 

Work sharing has also been applied in the apparel industr> to co|)e 
with major Huctuations in demand and at the Washington Star in 1975 to 
avoid a possible closure. 
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To pre\ ent hu olls of wage-earning plant workers during a business 
recession, the Chia)pee Manufacturing Company, Johnson & Johnson's 
textile division, implemented several alternative work schedules: the Ibur- 
da>' workweek, three weeks working and one week on layotF, and one 
week working and one week on layofi: The program successrully prevented 
layolls during the economic slowdown, and the company was able to return 
all its employees lo full-time schedules. 



Relocating and Retraining Workers to Avoid Layoffs 

Companies often attempt to relocate their displaced or laid-olf 
workers in other jobs within the organization. For example, in the Johnson 
& John.son companies, cutbacks in salaried personnel during the economic 
slowdowns of 1974 and early 1976 were achieved through a combination of 
attntion and job matching. Through a clearinghouse established at coq^o. 
rate headquarters, personnel who.se jobs were eliminated from economi- 
cally ^unhealthy" companies in the corporation were matched with jobs in 
" healthy" companies. The job-matching proce.ss was done in conformance 
with affirmative action policies, and the employees placed in new positions 
received their current salar>' or the wage rate of the new job, whichever 
was higher. The process saved 200 positions. The company considers the 
program valuable and intends to continue to use it when necessar>'. 

Another factor contributing to IBM's full-employment policy is the 
company's efTort to assist employees desiring more than one career Since 
1970, IBM has retrained over 7.000 of its employees and relocated about 
11,000. During recessions or shifts of technology or product lines, it tries 
to move work facilities that have suq^lus people or to move people to 
facilities where there is work for them. If those who are transferred lack 
the skills needed for their new work, they are offered retraining. These 
practices apply to employees of all ages but are particularly important for 
older workers whose opportunities to shift careers or locations might oth- 
erwise be circumscribed. IBM points out that it is able to offer retraining 
and relocation because of continued growth in at least one or more divi- 
sions at any one time. 

In 1970-71 and in 1975, when IBM had an excess of manufacturing 
personnel, active job placement efforts included describing job openings at 
employee meetings, having company recruiters travel among divisions to 
seek applicants for transfer, and at the headquarters level, coordinating 
measures to balance the manpower for all divisions. 
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Two IBM programs are geared to the technical revitahzation of engi- 
neers. Both are vohintaiy and participants typically have eight to ten years 
of ser\ ice with the company. They receive their previous salaries during 
retraining and are reiinhursed for relocation expenses. General Electric 
also olTers career upgrading and retraining to technical personnel Tuition 
for joh-related courses is refundable, 

Special Assistance 

Related to Unemployment Compensation 

OccasionalK-. an inno\ative system aids workers on layolTs and makes 
the best use of unemplo\ ment cx)mpensation. An example is the Learning 
on Layoff program instituted during the 1975 recession by the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, with the financial assistance of the Chicago Mayors 
Office of Manpower (MOM). Of Zenith's 9.000 hourly employees in Chi- 
cago, about 1,000 were on layoff's of several months' duration. The program 
enabled fifty of these laid-ofF workers to study b;Lsic television electronics, 
mathematics, reading, writing, and verbal communications while receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation and retaining their right to recall on a 
seniority basis. If they were recalled before completing the six months' 
training provided b\ the program, the\' c^uld take educational leave to 
finish their studies. Forty-eight of the participants were rehired, and four 
of them were immediately promoted. The company and MOM agreed that 
Learning on Liiyoff' filled the workers' time productively but felt that more 
promotions, provided immediately, would have been desirable, 

A program developed by MOM and General Electric similarly linked 
unemployment benefits to training and also provided a few immediate 
promotions to higher-paying jobs. Both the Zenith and the GE projects 
cost one-third of other typical government-funded training programs. The 
reason for this savings was that training allowances, which make up alx)ut 
two-thirds of the cost of a program, were waived because workers were 
drawing unemployment insurance benefits. 

In 1975. American \elvet Company in Stonington, Connecticut, de- 
veloped another job-saving link to unemployment compensation. The 
company put its work force on alternating workweeks, and employees 
were able to draw unemployment benefits during the off' weeks. 



ORGANIZATIONAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 



CHICAGO ALLIANCE 

OF BUSINESS MANPOWER SERVICES 



Buying Training from Employers 

"We buy training, not jobs, although each person has a job from the 
beginning and may keep it. We give a person a skill Then tliat person can 
compete on his or her own. We buy from employers because who can train 
better than employers?" That is how Jack Fitzpatrick, former executive 
director of the Chicago Alliance of Business Manpower Services (CABMS) 
and now senior vice president for operations for the National Alliant of 
Businessmen (NAB) in Washington, D.C., explains the essential purpose 
of the organizations OJT program. 

The programs primary target is Chicago's disadvantaged unem- 
ployed. The magnitude of the problem it is tackling is enormous. About 80 
percent of CABMS's clients are black or Hispanic. And in some areas of 
Chicago, over 50 percent of minority youths are unemployed, which is 
twice as high as the rate for white youths. 

CABMS is unique in the way it organizes, markets, supervises, and 
contracts directly for on-the-job training with Chicago employers. It re- 
ceives funds from the city of Chicago and takes responsibility for writing 
contracts with hundreds of employers. Thus, the city has to deal with only 
one organization, CABMS, in order to bring about the largest private- 
sector-sponsored OJT program in the country. In fiscal 1977, the program 
provided 2,776 OJT jobs with 514 employers at a cost of roughly $2,600 per 
job, or a total of approximately 871 million. 
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How the Program Began 



CABMS was created in 1972 by Chicago Unite 1, the multiracial big- 
business coalition (see page 57), It became operational in 1975, and it is 
already showing impressive results, 

George Yoxall, manager of {jersonnel and training at Inland Steel 
Company and a CABMS board member, explains how it developed: "In 
past years, federal OJT funds were administered by a variety of govern- 
ment agencies with limited success; only a part of the allocated ftinds was 
used. There were two major problems: Public agencies made inadequate 
efforts to market programs to employers interested in OJT, and there were 
unnecessary delays and bureaucratic red tape. To solve these problems, 
the Mayors Office of Manpower (MOM) contracted with CABMS to take 
over the direct marketing and administration of all OJT contracts with 
private and nonprofit employers. The initial one-year contract was for 
1,000 OJT jobs (300 more than the goal for 1974, when the city ran the 
program) at a total cost of $4,2 million, CABMS, with the assistance of a 
major accounting firm, set up simplified, businesslike procedures, 
CABxMS also employed a small number of business-oriented salespersons 
to market the program, 

''It soon became apparent that CABMS would exceed its goal of 1,000 
jobs, so MOM raised the total contract to about $6 million for 2,230 jobs. 

All other performance measures have been favorable. Once submit- 
ted by employers, the approval time for OJT contracts is now approxi- 
mately two weeks; before CABMS took over the program, it was several 
months. Administrative costs are running under 10 percent. The average 
wage paid to the trainees is higher than in previous years, but the cost per 
OJT slot is lower All the trainees were unemployed and met government 
guidelines, and over 80 percent were minorities," 

For fiscal 1977, CABMS maintained its proportion of contracts with 
minority-owned businesses at about 45 percent, decreased the training 
costs from $3,000 per slot to about $2,600 per slot, and increased the 
average hourly wage for trainees from $3.80 to $4,35, 

CABMS pays half the costs of the skills training, orientation, and 
special counseling and pays all the costs of certain brief special supple- 
ments (child care, transportation, medical, dental, and meal allowances) 
until the employee has received a paycheck. 

^The reason our costs per placement are going down," Fitzpatrick 
says, **is that we are writing tighter contracts; we are keeping the training 
time and costs down to what is absolutely necessary. 
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"Also, about one-third of the OJT contracts provide for job-related 
education. In 1976, we offered 100 percent reimbursement for that on the 
theoiy that the trainee wasn^t cx)ntributing anything to the employer This 
yean we are i)aying only half the education cost because we think that 
education is in the employers interest, too. We have found that we can 
market these contracts. That enables us to increase our training capacity 
somewhat with the same amount of dollars." 

How the Program Works 

When an employer requests an OJT contract, CABxMS checks that 
the type of job is acceptable. It uses both the Labor Department's Dictio- 
nary of Occupational Titles, which lists the appropriate training time for 
each occupation, and MOM s Manna! far Evaluation oftlieAcccptahility of 
Occupations, The Labor Departments code allows CABMS to reach a 
(juick decision concerning how much training it should pay for. MOMs 
manual helps it to determine what occupations are worth providing train- 
ing for The manual uses nine factors to rank 430 occupations according to 
income, education and skill le\els, and projected rate of job growth. Many 
occupations do not pass this evaluation because their education require- 
ments are too high for CETA clients or because their growth rates or wages 
are too low. 

Once proposed OJT jobs are found acceptable and a contract is 
signed. CABMS helps the en ployer to find trainees. Referrals may be 
made to the employer by the Illinois Job Service (IJS) or any of several 
agencies, such as the Woodlav.n Organization, which is run mostly by 
blacks, and the YMCA. The.s^» \nn\ps are skilled in prompt processing of 
job orders, which is important l>ecause an employer generally wants appli- 
cants within two weeks of the OJT contracts starting date. Trainees may 
also be preidentified or selected h\ the employer. CABMS must certify 
that the applicant is a Chicago resident, has been unemployed for seven 
calendar days or more, and is new to the specific training and occupation. 

Profiles uf the Proc^ m and Its Clients 

A portrait of the Oj T contracts, participating employers, and jobs can 
be drawn from CABMS data cwering the six months from October 1976 to 
March 1977: The majority of the 212 contracts are small; they cover one to 
five trainees for ten to thirteen months, cost less than $10,000, and involve 
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small firms in which the trainee-to-einployee ratio is 1 to 4 or 1 to 3. 
Almost half the companies are minority-owned. Most are service, manufac- 
turing, and retail businesses. Three-quarters have no more than twenty- 
five employees. Of 1,122 jobs covering 209 occupations, 258 are profes- 
sional and technical, 213 are clerical and sales, 213 are in machine trades, 
and the rest involve structural work, benchwork, and serv ice and process- 
ing jobs. An overwhelming number are nonunionized and nonapprentice 
jobs. Most training lasts three to six months or six to nine months,* costs 
under $3,200, and involves some orientation, special counseling, and job- 
related education. 

CABMS has also prepared a profile of its first 2,800 trainees from data 
covering a seventeen-month period ending in March 1977, Most (80 per- 
cent) were minorities; the breakdown was 62 percent black, 18 percent 
Hispanic, and 20 percent white and others. (The population of Chicago 
includes about 35 percent minorities, 34 percent of whom are black,) The 
majority (60 percent) were male. Seventy-five percent were at or below 
the federally set poverty line ($5,800 for a family of four, $4,400 for two, 
and $3,700 for an individual). In fact, in most cases, being at the poverty 
level meant that a trainee had not worked during the previous .six months. 
By age, the breakdown was as follows; 20 percent were 21 years old or 
younger, 70 percent 22 to 45 years old, and 10 percent were over 45. 
Within that large 22- to 45-year-old group, alwut half of the trainees were 
25 or younger By educational level, 70 percent of the trainees had not 
earned a high school diploma, 15 percent had, and 15 percent had more 
than a high school education. 

These statistics demonstrate that CABMS and the employers with 
which it contracts are serving a very needy group. They are definitelv not 
creaming off the most employable job seekers. Jack Fitzpatrick points out 
that "the nature of the normal, non-OJT hiring process is creaming. Of 
course, employers will select people who can be most easiK- trained or who 
already have skills. That normal process leaves out those without skills, 
Our applicants and the vast majority of people unemploved for more than 
ten to tvvelve weeks don't have any marketable skills." 

Clearly, the programs goal of providing on-the-job training to the 
hard-to-employ who are economically disadvantaged is being met. 



•Tlie IfiiKtli ol tlif skill.s-training pt-riod depend.s. ol coiirsf, upon tlie jol) It mav he a.s hricf 
a.s n.ne week.s lor a packer or fifteen weeks lor a liRl.t a.s.semhler or a.s ions a.s fortv weeks lor 
an atitoniobile Ixxly repair medianic. 



Retention Rates and Terminations 
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The fact that the majority of OJT contractors are small businesses 
raises an important cjuestion: Is OJT a con\'enient form of cheap labor? 
After all, contractors are reimbursed monthly for half the trainee s wages. 
Do OJT employers hire and fire in recurring cycles? 

"The idea of OJT as a source of cheap labor doesn't make sense," says 
Ray Graham, chairman of the CABMS board and director of equal employ- 
ment opportunity at Sears, Roebuck. "In the case of a small business, the 
boss is doing the training. His time is too valuable for him to want to lose 
tniinees.' 

Kathy Callahan, a CABMS staff officer, agrees: "Small employers want 
to keep their trainees. Employers tell us that they can t afford to train 
people only to lose them to other companies because training is a large 
in\ estment of their time. I know this from the program review reports that 
we miike on site about three times during an average contract, which cov- 
ers tvveKe to fourteen months. Furthermore, we weigh retentions as an 
important factor in considering any future contracts. A pattern of hiring, 
training, and firing would be obvious. We have found that in cases in which 
employers ha\e a retention rate of only 50 percent, that rate is often typical 
of the industry. 

"We also get termination reports. We inquire whether the termina- 
tions ha\ e been positive, neutral (health reasons, relocating, or going into 
the army or to school), or negati\e (trainee didn't like the company or 
TOuldn t leani the job. absenteeism, poor performance). We find that the 
reason for a lot of terminations is that the trainee got a better job — for 
example, better pay in the same field or more responsibihties — moved to a 
diHerent place, or went back to school.** 

According to Frank Ickis, who reviews contract performance for 
CABMS, "about 65 percent of terminations are positive. Roughly, reten- 
tion and absenteeism rates for our placements are equal to, or better than, 
those for regular hires. I don*t see on-the-job training as cheap labor for 
small employers. Of our 550 contracts to date, very few have been bad. 
The vast majority are good contractors, doing the job as intended. This is 
very imp)ortant to the success of the program. That*s why we keep track, for 
each one, of retention until thirty days after the end of the contract." 

CABMS has found that there is a trade-off between cost savings and 
adequate retention of jobs. "Any expansion of time and effort invested in a 
trainee helps." Ickis says. "CounseHng in more depth is often imp>ortant in 
keeping many employees on the job, particularly during the first six 
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months, Fitzpatrick adds that "the OJT components we build into a job are 
often so useful that they are instituted by a company for all its emplovees," 
Although its statistical analysis has not vet been completed, the 
CABMS stafl- thinks that the overall rate will approximate or surpass the 55 
percent retention rate for the first six months of emplovment found in 
earlier records of the Chicago Metro office of NAB. Those records for the 
1968-1973 period show that Chicago companies hired 103,447 trainees and 
that 54.9 percent of them were still on the job ;ifter six months. Of the 45 
percent who did not complete six months of employment, about 25 per- 
cent were lost during the first three months and 20 percent during the 
fourth to sixth months. 

Ray Graham says that he doesn't know of "anv good studies evaluating 
what turnover really means. If an employee gets more monev at another 
jol), is that desirable turnover or not?" 

■Retention isn't the whole issue," Fitzpatrick savs, "What is more 
uniwrtant is whether the individual is still employed anywhere. Individu- 
als upgrade themselves, blue collar as well as professionals, Thev can move 
up and that makes room in the program for others. Poor people get the 
.skil s, then shop around. The iissiimption that trainees who terminate go 
back to welfare or unemployment just isn't valid, 

"Some employers wring their hands about poor retention rates, ' Fitz- 
patrick adds, "but they are generally the ones who don't examine their 
jol)s. Often, the job conditions and pay are poor One employer admitted 
that to us: VVe discovered it was a lousy job.' He upgraded salary and 
working conditions and solved the problem." 

In their on-.site project reviews, CABMS personnel check not only 
termination records but al.so payroll and progress. Then they talk witli 
trainee.s and watch them on the job, Thev ask trainees to de,scribe their 
jobs and what they are learning. Supervisors are also queried. Coun.seling 
may be suggested, and employers are informed about problems. 

The purpose of this activity is to a.ssure the continuing succe,ss of the 
program. We may a,ssist the employer," Fitzpatrick explains, "but we 
aren t an ombudsman. Our contracts are with employers, and we don't 
make end runs around them " 



Key Ingredients of the Program's Success 

What makes the OJT process work well? What aspects of CABMS are 
applicable to other cities? Fitzpatrick cites his organization's twofold strat- 
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eg\-: "We c-ontrol li)r (juality through a careful program design. And we are 
increasing quantity; we must structurally expand the hiring of the disad- 
vantaged. Five out of six jobs exist in the private sector. Therefore, that is 
where we must touch iin)rt< people with what it means to get a job and to 
work. We must get more businesses involved," 

Fitzpatrick lists six key ingredients that have contributed to the 
programs success: acx)ncerned and receptive local business community: a 
structure that gets things done (CABMS is .separate, nonprofit, vet allied to 
business, and it can accept CE TA funds); an NAB program to foster job 
pledges and hires that has c-ontinuit> in planning and operations: a working 
board of directors with very active committees covering administration, 
hiring, special target groups, and upgrading: real government-business- 
labor c-ooperatic)n (the forty members of the Chicago Manpower Plaiming 
Council, which repre.sents these sectors plus client and communitv 
groups, meet formally each quarter and almost weekly in subcommittees); 
and competent staff" to formulate plans and carr\- them out, (To carry out the 
NAB programs, there are four full-time professionals plus eight others on 
loan from IJS, To carry out the total CABMS program, there is a profes- 
sional staff' of thirty-five,) 

Chicago United, the parent organization of CABMS, plays an impor- 
tant role by providing ongoing support and counsel for all its activities, 
Chicago United is becoming increasingly active in .seeking and implement- 
ing solutions to a wide range of urban problems that closely aflfect the 
availability of employment and the level of job skills. The organization s 
access to minority businesses is also es,sential. In Chicago, 45 percent of 
the current OJT contracts involve minority employers. At present, twelve 
of the t\venty big Chicago United companies have OJT contracts: in fiscal 
1975. under city funding, there were only three, Graham explains that of 
the eight nonparticipants, several are not hiring, three or four do not 
accept federal funding as a matter of policy, and several do not want to 
displace their existing training programs. 

Although CABMS and the Chicago Metro office of NAB have the 
same board and start for operating purposes, CABMS retains a separate 
TOri)orate entity in order to preser\e flexibility and to be able to contract 
directly for government funds, Fitzpatrick believes that the lack of an allied 
NAB vehicle such as CABMS in other cities is one major reason why 
on-the-job training contracts now receive less than 5 percent of CETA Title 
I funds. About 25 percent of Chicago's CETA Title I funds are used for 
on-the-job training. So far, only Cleveland has established a comparable 
separate c)rganization set up to handle OJT contracts. However, other NAB 
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offices around the countrv* are also seriously considering adopting the Chi- 
cago model. 



Where CABMS Trainees Go, The job titles shown here are a selec- 
tive listing of jobs in which fifteen or more CABMS trainees have been 
employed since October 1975, CABMS estimates that the average 
hourly wage was $3.80. The average 1977 wage was expected to be 
$4.35. 


JOB TITLE NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


HOURLY WAGES 


Professional, Technical, and Managerial 


Administrative assistant 50 
Dental assistant 45 
Store manager 43 
Counselor 42 
Medical assistant 36 
Manager food services 30 
Social worker 28 
Staff nurse 27 
Legal assistant 15 


$3.00-$9.48 
$3,00-$3.50 
$3,l0-$6,62 
$3.00-$5,78 
$3.00-$3,60 
$3,00-$6,50 
$3,00-$5,50 
$4,25-$5,91 
$4.50-$577 


Clerical and Sales 


General office clerk 36 
Nurses aide 33 
Stock clerk 30 
Security guard 28 
Janitor 28 
Secretary 26 
Building maintenance 24 
Insurance agent 21 
Grocery derk 20 
Salesperson 1 9 
Bookkeeper 1 5 


$3,00-$5,00 
$3,40-$3,50 
$3.00-$3,75 
$3.00-$5,00 
$3,00-$3.25 
$3.00-$5.00 

$3,00 
$4.00-$6,86 

$3,65 
$3,00-$3,75 
$3,00-$4,50 


Machine Trades 


Automobile and truck mechanic 42 
Machine operator 37 
Spindle operator 24 
Furnace feeder 20 


$3.00-$7.00 
$3.06~$4,33 
$4,34 
$4.02 
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JOB TITLE 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


HOURLY WAGES 


Processing 


General laborer 


20 


$5,19 




Benchwork 




Line assembler 

Dental laboratory technician 

Assembler 


204 
78 
20 


$3,50-$3,96 
$3.00-$4,50 
$4,08-$4,22 


Structural Work 


Maintenance, factory helper 
Painter 

Maintenance person 
Automobile body repairman 


78 
23 
21 
17 


$2,50 
$3,52-$4,33 
$3,00-$5,20 
$3,00-$5,50 




Miscellaneous 




Mover 

Service station attendant 
Packer 


36 
26 
15 


$3,00-$4,45 
$3,00-$4,50 
$4,35 



CHICAGO UNITED 

Multiracial Business Group Works to Counteract 
City's Jobs, School, and Community Problems 

Since 1973, Chicago has been receiving behind-the-scenes business 
counsel and practical support in confronting its harsh and intractable prob- 
lems. That help comes from Chicago United, an unusual coalition of 
twenty of the citys top companies and an equal number of leading black 
and Hispanic businesses. 

Chicago United relies on active participation by the chief executives 
of these twenty large corporations: Arthur Andersen; Borg- Warner; Carson 
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Pirie Scott; the Chicago Trihune; Commonwealth Edison; Continental 
Bank; Esmark; Field Enterprises; First Federal Savings & Lx)an; First 
National Bank of Chicago; Illinois Bell Telephone; Inland Steel; Interna- 
tional Harvester; Jewel Food Stores; Montgomery Ward; Northwest In- 
dustries, Peoples Gas; Quaker Oats Company; Sears, Roebuck; Standard 
Oil of Indiana; and Zenith Radio Corporation, The black and Hispanic 
leaders represent such organizations as the Chicago Urban League, the 
Chicago Daily Defender Illinois Service Federal Savings and Loan, John- 
son Publishing, Johnson Products, Parker House Sausage, the Woodlawn 
Organiza'^Dn, Al Johnson Cadillac, Independence Bank of Chicago, 
Seaway bank, and the South Side Bank. 

This group evolved out of an interracial association of business leaders 
formed in 1968 after the assassination of Martin Luther King triggered a 
week of rioting, arson, and looting that destroyed entire sections of 
Chicago's West Side. By 1971, fifteen white principals were meeting 
monthly with fifteen minority group leaders. Today, about 140 individuals 
participate in Chicago Uniteds twenty-five committees and task forces, 
which tackle concerns that include Chicago's economic development, em- 
ployment, education, criminal justice system, public safety and health, 
minority economic development, housing, and transportation. Late in 
1976, Chicago United held a series of meetings with experts in each of 
these areas in order to evaluate the depth of the problems Chicago faces. 
The experts' reports were made public in March 1977 by the Chicago 
Reporter a monthly information service on racial issues. The Chicago 
United evaluation, called "Chicago Report Card," concluded that "for the 
most part, conditions in Chicago have not improved over the past decade. 
In most areas they are worsening, and positive action is needed to prevent 
an acceleration of deleterious trends." ^ 

Robert W. MacCregor, president of Chicago United, explains the 
overall \ iew: *'We felt that Chicago probably does better than other large 
cities. But all cities are losers. We concluded that the city does have good 
leadership, resources, and some time^ left. Chicago works, but a lot of 
things aren't working. This is especially true of neighborhood deterioration 
and the outflow of jobs and the middle class." 

Multiracial cooperation is one of Chicago United's two main working 
principles. The other, MacCregor points out, is that "in this city if you 
don t work with the city administration, you don't <iet much done "There- 



Chicago Report Card." C:/»tYi^'o flr;>/>r/rr 6, no. 1 (March 1977): 1. 
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lore, Chicago IDited tMi)phasi/cs much ch)scr hnsiucss-g()\ eminent inter- 
action than most cities, partienhuly in oilering lielp to the pohce depart- 
ment, tlie l)()ard of echication. and eitv lialL 



Business Development 

Tlie "Cliicago Report Card" eniphasi/ed the city's loss ol population to 
tlie snl)nrl)S over a decade oi' cross-migration: 

Chicago lost 500.000 whites and over 200,000 jobs, and gained 330,000 
hlacks and 9().(K)0 welfare recipients !>:'tween 1960 and 1970. 

In the same inter\al. the subuHis ;;ained 900,000 whites. 500,000 jobs, and 
350.0(K) housing units. Chicago's tax base increased !)>■ only 24 percent, 
while the cost of living went up about 31 percent. The cost of city govern- 
ment alone increitsed 60 percent between 1960 and 1970. (j). 8) 

The report cited education as the single greatest advantage held by 
tlie suburbs over the city, an advantage that "goes a long way to explaining 
the continuous Hight of the middle class ' (p. 8). 

Chicago is financially stronger than other major older cities, but it has 
shown signs of weakness. 

Chicago has not been affected like New York City because it handles only 
one-fourth of the functions in terms of dollars that other municipal govern- 
ments handle. For example. Cook County has the responsibility for health 
services, the Board of Education for education, and welfare costs are borne 
mainly by state and federal monies. The Chicago situation looks worse when 
the condition of these separate "governments" is considered. The school 
system . . has an accumulated deficit of substantially over $100 million. 
The state ... is in a precarious financial position, (p. 8) 

The report anticipated some adaptations but no short-run cures. 

The experts agree that the flow to the suburbs cannot be reversed. Chicago 
interests can only adapt to the outflow, ;»r<d attempt to retain and attract as 
many productive workers as i)Ossible. . . . Many of Chicago's problems 
reflect national trends, and the city cannot do much about them. . . . The 
experts are not optimistic about solutions on a national scale, or large in- 
crea.ses in federal and state subsidies, (p. 8) 
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Chicago United s most far-reaching tVort to keep husinesses in the 
city was to help organize and provide much of* the leadership for the new 
Chicago Economic Development Commission, whose tasks are to retain 
old industr>; attract new firms, and create desirable plant locations, Alx)ut 
hall of the eighteen commissioners are chief executives who are members 
of Chicago United. A business de\elopment program, funded and or- 
ganized by Chicago United and prepared by the Fantas Company, special- 
izes m plant siting and helps guide the commission. 

Employment and Training 

From 1960 to 1970, the city lost about 1,900 plants; during the same 
period, the Chicago metropolitan area gained about 100. The metropolitan 
area gained manufacturing jobs between 1963 and 1967 but lost 117,000 
jobs between 1967 and 1972. Meanwhile, between 1963 and 1972, the 
suburbs gained 127,000 manufacturing jobs. 

These trends have continued. For example, from mid-1974 to 
mid-1975, the height of the recession, total metropolitan area employment 
dropped by 3.6 percent, but manufacturing jobs dropped by 11.8 percent. 
Between 1969 and 1975, Chicago experienced a loss of 21 percent of 
manufacturing jobs, compared with a national loss of 9 percent. 

These losses may not be permanent. After surveying 100 companies 
in April 1977, the Economic Development Commission found an 18 to 20 
percent increase in employment, which suggests that volatile changes in 
manufacturing are linked to the business cycle. Nevertheless, in the short 
run, manufacturing is vital to minority employment. In 1970, about half of 
the Hispanics and 31 percent of the blacks in the city held manufacturing 
jobs. Manufacturing has long offered better opportunities for upward mo- 
bility for minorities and the lower middle class; their entry into the faster- 
growing sectors of middle-class jobs and professions has been slow. 

Chicago United companies are sponsoring three large-scale job ef- 
forts. The most innovative is the Chicago Alliance of Business Manpower 
Services (CABMS), an affiliate that acts as Chicago Uniteds employment 
and training agency (see page 49). CABMS receives CETA funds directly 
from the city of Chicago and writes and handles close to 3,000 OJT posi- 
tions a year with Chicago I isinesses. Almost half those contracts are with 
minority-owned businesses. As a nonprofit organization owned by the Chi- 
cago United companies, it is funded by these companies and by govern- 
ment reimbursement of its modest administrative costs. 
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Some 80 percent of CABMS trajn«*^?s are black or Hispanic, (Minori- 
ties make up 35 percent of Chicago's Population ) CaBMS follows federal 
and local guidelines which specify that '^H trainees must he disadvantaged 
or unemployed and mnst he trained i'^ ^icxiipation.s that oH'er reasonable 
career chances. 

CABMS is e\i)anding rapidly a'^^' Us exptfcted placement of about 
3.000 trainees in fiscal year 1978 triples it^ original jr^^i in fiscal 1976. 
CABMS has bect)me the largest p^iviit^^Sector OjT program in the coun. 
tr\ and is sen ing as a model for progra^^s in other large cities. 

Chicago United's second major program administered through 
the Chicago Metro office of the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB), 
which has the same board and staff as CA^j^jS. In 1977, the Chicago NAB 
developed 34.773 job pledges and 36,^6 job hires. Qver sixty executives 
participated in its month-long campui^^^^ and sold the program to 1.500 
Chicago-area companies. This represen^^^c} an increase of 40 percent in the 
number of companies reached in 1975. 

Its third citwide eftbrt. coordinate^ throng'^ CaBMS, is to provide 
enough summer jobs to meet the n£?eds niost disadvantaged youths. 
Through the Mayors Summer Prograjn 'o^ the En^plovment of Disadvan- 
taged Youth (MSPEDY). city and nonp^'^fit agencies will hire about 46,000 
youths for the summer, and Chicago ^'nited companies will work with 
other Chicago-area firms to employ iinotb^.!- 39.000 youths. The total of 
85,000 summer jobs will be the largest "'Unber in any one city. 

Crime, Police, Justice 

Robert MacGregor says that "the ^nimber-o"^ concern in this city, 
according to opinion polls and newspape^^^ is crime, and it is a primary 
conceni of poor people, of all people/* 

Chicago Uniteds consulting expt>rts ^eported that between 1971 and 
1976, Chicago and the surrounding County had become less safe. 

During that time, the crime index fO^^' 10 percent in the city and 80 
percent in Cook County Arrests jump^^ 30 percent in the city and 150 
percent in Cook Count>'. The chanc^^^ ^^f being ^unght, convicted, and 
sentenced for committing a felony in C^^^k County ^Vere less than 1 in 100 
in 1971: in 1976, they were 3 in 100. Th^ 'Clhicago Report Card" noted that 
"this ratio is a major factor in the pijbWs fear o( victimization and the 
justice system's inability to control cr'«^(?. This affects changes in 
activit\ plans, decisions about where one ij^^^^ bu^^hiess practices and the 
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location ofindustrv-; The report also noted a growth oljuNenile crime, with 
more of it handled outside the criminal justice system, and a backlog of 
5,379 felony cases in the courts, with an average delay of over 400 days, a 
heavy dependence on plea bargaining, and a dramatic increase in the 
number of adults on probation (p. 8). 

In response to these findings, Chicago United is working to improve 
police training and has helped develop a code of ethics for all policemen. It 
is studying the recommendations of various government and civic groups 
Jor cx)urt reform and has produced a thirty-minute film on crime preven- 
tion that will have approximately 500 showings to employees of Chicago 
United companies. The film is also being carried on prime-time television 
in Chicago and other major cities. 



Education and the Schools 

Chicago United ct^mpanies have sharply criticized the citvs schools 
because their students have fallen below national averages in academic 
preparation and because they have Ihiled to equip students with adecjuate 
work habits and skills. Chicago United has, of course, been engaged in a 
number ol activities designed to reverse this serious situation. 

Chicago United undertook a study of the organization and effective- 
ness of the board of education, and the board has acted on all the recom- 
mendations. The organization s candidate, a bank vice president, has been 
appoir fed to the board of education. Chicago United also formed a com- 
mittee * aid the board in training its administrators. To date, 600 princi- 
pals anc administrators have attended a one-week summer school; addi- 
tional programs in communications, management, and management sys- 
tems training are being planned. 

A Chicago United committee was commissioned to study career edu- 
cation in the Chicago school .system. The committee surveyed twenty chief 
personnel managers of seventeen Chicago United companies. The report, 
"Business Views Education in Chicago,** was published in Flu Delta Kaf)- 
pun in May 1975. 

When asked to estimate the proportion of high school graduates interviewed 
who are ready for employment with their present educational background. 
Only three respondents felt more than 40 percent were ready Six said that 
less than 20 percent of the graduates were ready, and nine said that 20 to 40 
percent were ready Two gave no response, (p. 61 1) 
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On the basis of its survey, the Chicago United committee urged two 
strong work-study recK)mmendations: 



1. The schools must provide children with basic skills: reading, writing, 
spelling, speaking, listening, and computing. 

2. The schools must introduce young people to the world of work, so they 
have reasonable exposure to a variety of career options, and know the 
amount and kind of training and education needed to reach a career goal. 
Many businesses are already participating in some form of career education, 
and are willing to do more. (p. 612) 



This Chicago United report spurred the lx)ard of education to expand its 
work-study and career education programs. 

A representative of the Mayors Office of Manpower comments that 
*>b-related experience with education is the most significant thing in 
Chicago. The student learns about the world of work, which is often com- 
pletely alien to his family experience. In addition, it provides some income 
maintenance.* 

Robert MacGregor adds, "Career education is misunderstood. It is 
not just vocational education. It encompasses how one learns about work 
and the thousands of careers available and how students can be exposed to 
all types of vocations.'* 

A Chicago United committee has considered methods of desegregat- 
ing the schools. Chicago United and the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, the organization that represents the Chicago business 
community at large, have together selected five members to sit on the 
board of education s city desegregation committee. The Chicago school 
system ran out of time in meeting desegregation goals, but the state gave it 
a probationary period to come up with an acceptable desegregation plan. 

xMacCregor explains the severity and complexity of the problem: 
"Chicago is the last major city to tackle this problem. And it could be the 
most difficult. We have quite a segregated system because of the geogra- 
phy of where the students live. Right now, only 24 percent of the school 
enrollment is white; it has been declining each year. 

We are very concerned about chasing out more middle-class fami- 
lies, both white and black, to the suburbs. Unfortunately, the whole issue 
of desegregation seems to accelerate middle-class flight. The city schools 
are becoming a one-class system, strictly for the poor. Among those en- 
rolled, at least 100,000 kids live in public housing. 
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"We have to tr\ to keep the Chicago's schools competitive with subur- 
ban schools. Many people question spending on middle-class schools; they 
want more money spent on the poor — and for good reason. But then the 
middle-class schools decline. 

"The whole business community is beginning to become involved in 
the issue. We have to figure out how to obey the law in this city All we can 
do is look at the alternatives. It is largely a class problem, A key issue for all 
central cities is to keep the skilled-worker and the middle-income families 
in this city. Business investments are not made in cities populated by 
unskilled workers. And that h is disastrous consequences for the poor 

''We don't yet have an ef'ective strategy to deal with this problem, but 
Chicago United will continue to address this issue," 

Minority Economic Deveiopment 

Throughout the nation, the \alue of contracts awarded to minority- 
owned businesses by firms belonging to the National Minority Purchasing 
Council doubled in two years, from $237 million in 1973 to $514 million in 
1975. Chicago United companies increased their total minority purchases 
even faster, from $8 million in 1972 to almost $50 million in 1976, The goal 
for 1977 was to reach $100 million. Chicago United accomplished this by 
expanding the number of nonmember companies participating in minority 
purchasing subcouncils, which were divided into industrial sectors, 

Phillip Duffy, executive director of the National Minority Purchasing 
Council, says that the Chicago council is second highest in corporate pur- 
chases. "Two of the top five companies in minority vendor purchases are 
based here," he says, "as well as a high percentage of the top twenty 
purchasers. A small fraction of the business community is responsible for 
the $50 million in purchases; a large potential remains untapped, 

Chicago United has been involved in a number of other activities to 
encourage the economic development of the minority community. It has 
published a guide to purchasing from minority businesses that has been 
distributed to companies and organizations in forty-one states. Fourteen of 
the thirty-three regional councils of the National Minority Purchasing 
Council are using it as a model, Chicago United set up workshops that 
brought together white and minority banking and insurance firms. These 
workshops were designed to improve working relationships between the 
two groups, A reporting system was established, and minority firms noted 
significant increases in business as a result of these efforts, Chicago United 
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lias also presented })iiyer-inli)rinati()ii sessions for iniiiority suppliers and 
majority purchasers in tlie fields of ad\ertisin^, construction, printing, and 
packa^in^. In addition, the or^iuiization has met with construction firms to 
promote increased minority en^plox inent. A t\velve-step how-to ^uide For 
affirmative action in construction was prepared h\ Chicago United and 
distrihuted nationalK*. 

Housing 

Chicago United companies ha\e puhlicized their support For liiir 
housing and have helped individual employees with housing prohleins. 
The organization is also studying re\ ision of the huilding code and neigh- 
borhood re\ italization. hut in this area, the businessmen are finding it 
difficult to decide what their role should be. 

With the help of a federal ^rant. Chicago United has also developed 
an economic plan for the Lower Near North Side that includes recommen- 
dations for public housing options. It has helped RESCORP, a for-profit 
corporation cx)nsistin^ of sixt>' savings and loan associations who are in- 
terested in the rehabilitation of multifamily housing, select the South 
Shore as the primary target area for their efforts. A Chicago United I.ow-to 
manual for tenants and homeowners discusses home repairs, maintenani , 
and budgeting. 

Since 1974. one project has combined the organization's interests in 
youth, jobs, housing, and education. Several hundred youths. school 
dropouts, are taught construction skills and paid minimum wag* u reha- 
bilitate a})andoned buildings in their own community (the Lawndale sec- 
tion) and do other related community inipnn einent projects. Eight gutted 
buildings, originally purchased for $1 apiece, have l)een completed at 50 
percent less than the cost of building comparable public housing. Unions 
cooperated in this eflbrt, in part because construction jobs were created by 
work that the youths could not do. 

Closely Interrelated Programs 

.\11 the acti\ities in which Chicago United is engaged are vital to 
doing business in Chicago. "We have just made an internal evaluation of 
our priorities," MacGregor explains. First is jobs. Education is the key to 
jobs. Then we must address public safety because it is critical to where 
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business locates. That leads to transportation. We must haxe an adequate 
infrastructure, and that means business development and minority eco- 
nomic dexelopment. There are at least six si)okes to this wheel, and thev 
are all essential." 

An official of the Mayors Office of Manpower summarizes the citv 
goN-emments xiew of Chicago United and its role: -Industrv- has alwavs 
wanted to be imoKed in achiexing the citys goals and solving its prob- 
lems, BasicalK, this has been a happy partnership," 



CHICAGO METRO NAB 



Job Pledges and Placements for the Disadvantaged 

In 1972, Chicago Uniteds Jobs Task Force studied the citvs man- 
power problems and found that the many public and private agencies in 
the manpower field were poorly coordinated and often working at cross- 
purposes, particularly in their efforts to get more minorities, the economi- 
cally disadvantaged, and the unemployed into productive jobs. In addi- 
tion, the Illinois Bureau of Employment Security was judged relatively 
ineffec tive in placing job seekers, irrespective of business conditions and 
the number of job openings. 

One response of the business community was to establish the Chicago 
Alliance of Business Manpower Services (CABMS), a separate organization 
that maintains the same board and staff as the Chicago Metro division of 
the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB). A second response was to 
establish the Account Representative program to forge a better relation- 
ship with the Employment Service. A third response was to provide more 
support for the NABs annual job pledging and hiring activities for the 
disadvantaged. 



Personal Touch 



The Account Representative system was relatively simple to orga- 
nize, but it brought about a major change. Illinois Job Service (IJS) inter- 
viewers were assigned to work with specific CABMS contracting compa- 
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nies. They were tnuned by personnel in these wmpanies so that thev 
learned firsthand about each company's specific hiring needs. Generally, a 
close one-to-one relationship was established. 

The companies gained confidence that appropriate applicants would 
be sent to them. At the same time, employers gave more job orders to i;S 
and were encouraged to take more risks in hiring the disadvantaged. 

Prior to this program, the Employment Service had a dismal 18 to 1 
refernil-to-hire ratio with the same wmpanies. In over two vears of operat- 
ing the Account Representative system, the ratio of referrals-to-hires 
improved dramatically to 3 to 1 and was then maintained at that level. 
More than 2,400 people were hired in Chicago United companies alone, 
compared with only 83 placements previously Over 90 percent of these 
hires were minorities. Referrals jumped almost five times (from 1,519 to 
7,280) and placements thirty times (from 83 to 2,410), 

The program was discontinued in August 1976, not for lack of success, 
but because IJS was without a chief administrator and lacked direction. As 
of now, it has not been restarted. 



Developing the NAB 

The referral functions of the Account Representative program and the 
I)ersoiial connections between referrers and employers have largely been 
transferred to the NAB, This has developed gradually as the annual NAB 
job pledge campaigns have gained increasing acceptance in the Chicago 
business community, 

NAB was formed in 1968, following a White House dinner meeting 
between President Johnson and fifteen business leaders. The riots occur- 
ring in many cities during the 1960s had focused attention on the growing 
problem of people who were hard to employ. 

According to participants. President Johnson asked the businessmen 
to undertake responsibility for the hard-to-employ and stated that govern- 
ment training programs had been failures, despite the billions of dollars 
that had been spent on them. The business leaders felt that although the 
private sector could scarcely handle the whole problem, much greater 
private hiring might be stimulated. The result was the NAB and its broad 
effort called Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS), NAB Metro 
offices were organized around the country to carry out job pledge and job 
hiring campaigns. 

For most of the period from 1968 to 1973, the national economy was 
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expanding, corporate social resix)nsibilit>- was more closely linked to hiring 
the disadvantaged, and NAB job pledges and hires by companies in- 
creased. This trend was reversed by the 1974-75 recession, during which 
time even normal entrx-level hiring was depressed. 

Among Chicago companies, NAB job pledges quickly reached a level 
of over 25,000 job pledges by 1969, It recovered from the 1970 recession to 
reach the 25,000 job level again by 1972, With the formation of CABMS 
and a period of faster economic growth, job pledges rose to 39,000 in 1974, 
They dropped to 35,000 in the 1974-75 recession and are now recovering 
above 36,000. 



What Is a Job Pledge? 

Are the job pledges a numbers game? Or are they matched by job 
hires? What kinds of hires? 

Between 1976 and 1977, there were actually more job hires (36,646) 
than job pledges (34,773), Of those hires, 73 percent were economically 
disadvantaged, 24 percent were Vietnam-era veterans, and 3 percent were 
ex-offenders. 

Osceola Edmondson, senior manager of employment and training for 
Chicago NAB, says that "we tried to address this 'numbers game' criticism 
in 1976. We didn't try to sell a higher number of pledges to the companies 
we had previously contacted. We wanted real numbers. We said, Tell us 
what you feel you can actually do.' We told our executives-on-loan, who 
conduct the pledge campaign, *It doesn't matter if a pledge goes up or 
down; stress reachable figures.' In some cases, we talked employers down," 

Marie Altieri, who runs the management information system, re- 
ports: "A good 75 percent of companies meet their pledges, and about 
one-fifth of these exceed their pledge; 25 percent don't meet their goal," 

Pledging companies report their hires every three months in each of 
four categories: disadvantaged, Vietnam veterans, summer jobs for 
needy youths (a separate Chicago program), and ex-offenders. Most people 
in these categories are, in fact, disadvantaged. The official definition is that 
the disadvantaged must have a family or individual income below the 
lM)verty level or must be unemployed. Also, anyone receiving public assis- 
tance is automatically classified as disadvantaged, 

NAB is officially limited to these formulas, but it is the companies 
who must classify and report the numbers, "Many employers try reli- 
giously to stick to the formula; others will include all those who need a job," 
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says Jack Fitzpatrick, former executive director of CABMS and now senior 
vice president, operations, tor NAB in Washington, D C. "Employers try 
not to embarrass people by probing: some will show the ix)verty guideline 
to an applicant and ask if it applies. 

"There is little relationship between family income and need," Fitzpa- 
trick adds, "A son may be unemployed and lack any marketable skill; the 
father can't help on $10,000 a year" 

Several years ago, reporting was simplified. Previously, companies 
were asked to report the number of terminations prior to six months' 
employment and after six months. Small companies found this reporting 
especially burdeasome; one of their main complaints about government 
has been red tape. 

Also until several years ago, the NAB headquarters in Washington 
received from each Metro office a profile of job hires by sex, race, income, 
age, and education, ,\gain, companies found such reporting burdensome, 
and the NAB, as a voluntary organization, did not wish to insist. Also, with 
new privacy standards, company application forms generally do not ask for 
sex, race, and incx)me information. 

As a result, the NAB numbers will remain unevaluated. As a whole, 
though, job pledges do mean job hires. 

Filling Job Orders 

The regular staff of the Chicago NAB is composed of eight managers 
of employment and training (METs) who are on loan and are paid by IJS, 
They have hvo principal functions: to prepare the annual one-month job 
pledge campaign and to contact the pledging companies and obtain and 
refer job orders throughout the rest of the year. 

The system is similar to the Account Representative program in that 
the METs develop personal relationships with company employment 
officers and get to know their hiring needs. However, METs do not make 
individual applicant referrals; they send out job orders to any of thirty-one 
cooperating agencies, especially to Employment Service offices, 

Edmondson estimates that IJS will receive 50 to 60 percent of all job 
orders, IJS will typically get the first chance to fill an order Often, how- 
ever, IJS and several other agencies will be asked to make referrals, de- 
pending on the employers location, type of occupation, and number of 
openings. For example, since many minority or disadvantaged people do 
not have cars, a suburban job order will be offered to a number of agencies; 
so will an order for ten or more jobs. 
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"Most companies want to fill their equal employment opportunity or 
affirmative action requirements," Edmondson says. "Many will request 
minority or female applicants. Others will say "Vietnam veteran preferred.' 

"A pledge only means that a company will try to hire a certain number 
of people in the next year from the four target groups. It doesn't mean that 
job orders will be sent solely to NAB or to NAB at all; companies can use 
gate hires." 



Executives-on-Loan 

Before the pledge campaigns, METs identify companies to be con- 
tacted by using records from IJS, the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, and other Chicago directories. The aim is to constantly 
expand the employer base. In 1976, the number of pledging companies 
was increased 40 percent from 1,100 to 1,500. In 1977, the goal was to 
contact an additional 1,700 companies, for a total of 3,200 employers. It 
was hoped that about half of these new companies would pledge to hire, 
raising the total of pledging companies from 1,500 to about 2,300. 

For the one-nonth campaign, from sixty to seventy executives are 
loaned by NAB employers. These are generally middle managers whose 
salaries, paid by the companies, were worth over $150,000 last year. 

The executives are trained for tlrree and a half days, and then each is 
given a list of about fifty-five companies to contact in the next month. Their 
goal for 1978 will be to raise the total job pledges above 36,000, mainly by 
reaching more companies throughout six counties of Illinois and Indiana. 
"I was impressed with the executives last year," Edmondson says. "It is 
educational for them: Many say they had no idea that unemployment was 
as high as it is or as degrading." 

As another aspect of the 1977 pledge campaign, the executives visited 
and briefed 3,000 companies about legislation and affirmative action re- 
quirements for hiring Vietnam veterans and ex-ofTenders. Pledges and 
placements for these special target groups for 1977 were: 



Vietnam veterans Disabled veterans Ex-offenders 



Pledges 
Hires 



7,723 
6,608 



619 
52 



1,143 
1.060 



Obviously, disabled veterans fared poorly. In late summer 1976, NAB 
held a one-day seminar fbr over 100 companies to discuss the emplovabil- 
ity of these groups; it feels that more effort seems needed, especially for 
the handicapped. 

Following Through 

After the pledges are signed and the executives return to their com- 
panies, the METs begin asking for job orders and referring orders to IJS 
and thirty-one social agencies, "We don t leave it to the companies" Ed- 
mondson e.xphuns, "We don t want employers to sav, 'We pledged but vou 
didn t follow up,- Each MET contacts about 175 c-ompanies in the first two 
montlis after the pledge campaign. Then we take a break and concentrate 
on c-ompanies that didn't pledge, making visits to sell them. 

^About 50 percent of our job orders now come in over the phone. We 
say Gix e us the job order. Make one phone call to NAB: we will handle it 
from there, like a broker' 

We are in c>ompetition with the agencies," Edmondson admits, "and 
ever%one is c-ompeting with the Employment Serx ice, It is a duplication of 
efforts, but one that is necessary in a city the size of Chicago and with its 
volume of industr\," 



NAB's Record 



From March 1968 to March 1973, NAB results 





Veterans 


Disadvantaged 


Total pledging companies ,,, 1,519* 


652 


1,284 


Total jobs pledged 
Total hires 

Terminations (prior to 


22,498 
19,350 


84,826 
103,447 


six months' employment) 
Retention rate 




46,652 
54.9% 



* Includes 235 companies pledging for veterans only. 



The results show that fbr the disadvantaged, hires e.xceeded pledges 
by almost 19,000 over five years; for veterans, hires trailed pledges by over 
3,000, On balance, hi res exceeded pledges. 
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Also, the retention rate of 55 percent for the first six months (a 45 
percent tuniover) does not seem markedly different from the retention 
rates that many companies report for regular hires in entry-level jobs. This 
suggests that the disadvantaged may not be riskier than regular hires, 
provided that adequate training is given. 

The total number of pledging companies for the five-year period, 
1,519, is now almost equaled in a single year This suggests that the NABs 
large gains since 1973 have been achieved mainly by expanding the num- 
ber of pledging companies, rather than increasing the job pledges and 
hires per company. 

For the four years from 1973 to 1976, job pledges totaled 148,906, or 
an average of 37,227 per year Hires have averaged about 38,000 per year 
By comparison, hires averaged 20,690 per year from 1968 to 1972, 

Thus, the Chicago NAB almost doubled its companies' job hires for 
the disadvantaged and veterans in the last four years, despite the most 
severe recession since World War II, mainly by reaching out to a much 
greater number of companies, particularly smaller employers. This is the 
best NAB rea)rd in the country and one that other NAB Metros are being 
asked to emulate. 



OWENS-ILLINOIS 

SPOT Program Facilitates Interchange 
with Employment Services 

In three locations across the country, Owens-Illinois employees and 
members of state Employment Serx'ices trade jobs for one week at a time. 
Their goal is to understand each organizations needs and resources. The 
participants* one-week absence from their places of employment is less 
than the time required for many management development programs. 
And the only costs to organizations participating in SPOT are employee 
salaries. 

The Skills in Personnel thru Onsite Training (SPOT) program was 
developed by the U.S. Employment Service and Owens-Illinois in early 
1976. Employees from Owens-Illinois plants and from Illinois Job Service 
(IJS) offices have tested SPOT at the company's headquarters in Toledo, 
Ohio, in Pittston, Pennsylvania, and in Oakland, California. The company. 
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which niaiuiflictures glass, plastic, paper, and metal products, has been so 
encouraged by the pilot study that it is working with the Labor Depart- 
ment to make the SPOT program available to local IJS offices and more 
than 100 Owens-Illinois plants across the country 

An IJS representative spends five full days in the plant. Later, one of 
the plant's personnel stafV works in a local office of the U,S, Employment 
Serv ice. SPOT emphasizes individual development, and most participants 
report that they did indeed become more familiar with the resources and 
recjuireinents of each others organizations. 

In a review of the project in \Vorklifc\ Arthur Swartz, chief of em- 
ployer services of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security, states 
that he plans to extend SPOT throughout the state: '^We will ask 75 em- 
ployer advisory u)uncils . . . if they would like to participate in a program 
similar to that conducted by Owens-Illinois " 

Peggy Boccolini, employment manager for the Owens-Illinois televi- 
sion products plant in Pittston, participated in SPOT She says, "I am now 
using more Bureau of Employment Security serv ices and obtaining excel- 
lent results." 

In Oakland, Peggy O'Drain fills orders ft r skilled and unskilled jobs 
at the local California Employment Development Department. She often 
handles orders for entry-level jobs at the Owens-Illinois glass container 
plant in Oakland, which employs 1,800 people. When she .spent a week 
there as a SPOT intern, she received an overview of plant operations, 
reviewed job descriptions, discussed job requirements with supervi.sors, 
and observed workers in action. In the personnel department, she dis- 
cussed hiring practices, iilTirmative action plans, employment needs, and 
job application forms. O'Drain is enthusiastic about the program: "SPOT 
really gives you a look at private industrv'. You .see what problems employ- 
ers face. It enabled me to build a very good relationship at the Owens- 
Illinois plant. Now, when I interview prospective referrals, I trv' to match 
the type of job with the type of person. I take more time to explain the type 
of work and the possible stress involved. I emphasize the need to be 
dependable, to be a good learner, to have good physical stamina, and to 
have a reliable means of transportation." 

In tnni, Willie Huff, a training and equal employment opportunity 
ct)ordinator at the Oakland plant, worked for a week in the local Employ- 
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ment Serv ice office. He played the role of a job seeker in order to learn 
how applicants are processed. He also met with the staff to discuss the 
applicant load and demographics, learned how job orders are taken and 
filled, practiced cla. ifying local jobs, and learned about the complexities 
of the unemployment insurance program, the Work Incentive Program, 
and various youth employment efforts. He also visited two other Employ- 
mei.. Service offices in the area. Huff says that he now understands how 
the Employment Serv ice can help the company meet its affirmative action 
goals more efficiently, especially through its ct)ntacts with community or- 
ganizations. I. thinks that the service can cut down tremendouslv" the 
amount oi time he spends developing those contacts himsell. 



UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 

Oak Ridge TAT Project 

Brings Technical Jobs to the Unskilled 

111 Oak Ridge, Tennessee, a highly effective program called Training 
and Technology (TAT) has succeeded in placing 96 percent of its previously 
unskilled eni ollees in higher-paying jobs. During the period from 1966 to 
1976, 3,003 people completed the program: they constituted 82 percent of 
all TAT enrollees. The average 1975^1976 placement wage for program 
graduates was $5.59 per hour 

Many other measures indicate that TAT is both successful and cost- 
efficieiit. As a nsult, the basic TAT program, located in Oak Ridge at thr 
government-owned Y-12 nuclear plant operated by the Union Carbide 
Corporation, is being adapted at several other locations across the countr>- 
Organizers hope to replicate TATs effectiveness in training the unskilled 
for technical jobs. 

Most TAT trainees are referred by Tennessee* CETA prime sponsors 
(local governments disbursing federal employment and training funds). 
Until 1974, the target group was the disadvantaged. At present, the targets 
are the unemployed and ti.e underemployed, but most of the trainees are 
also disadvantaged. In recent years, an average of 63 percent of the 
trainees were previously unemployed. Through lf)73, 65 to 75 percent 
were disadvantaged, which meant that thry met the Labcr Departments 
definition by being poor, lach .g suitable employment, and being under 22 
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or over 45 years old, a member of a riii'^Ority gro^p, ^ school dropout, or 
handicapix^d. Another group that qualified was high school graduates who 
were underemployed: these were te^'^^^'^^ers who ^^^^^ working in low- 
skilled, dead-end jobs. 

AlK)ut 68 percent ot the trainees ^^'^^'e been ^^^ite; 31 percent, black; 
and 1 percent, others. The proportion blacks is high compared with the 
proportion of blacks in the surrounding^ '^^t»as (7 percent). About 87 percent 
of the applicants were Tennessee resi^l^'Us, although recruitment covered 
a wider area. About 13 percent have b^^h women; previously, the propor- 
tion was 7 percent. Most of the trainee^* young The average age is 22, 
and alx)ut 90 percent are under 25. Ho^'^'^Ver! TaT trainees overall range in 
age from 17 to 54. 



Factory Setting 

TAT trainees enter the plant gate^^ the J^an^^^ time and with the same 
badges as other workers. They are *ii>^j^ct to the same plant rules and 
discipline. Their instructors, who are? ^^\ion Carbide foremen, accept or 
reject their shopwork according to stfi^^ Industrie' standards. Jack Fritts, 
head of the program, says, 'The stan^^^^ds we i"^Dose are the ones that 
industr\' expects from its employees, ^^^^y are ni^^h more stringent than 
the standards in most vocational scho^^'^' 

According to a 1973 Labor Depart">^nt report, the programs "indus- 
trial setting is a prime ingredient of tf^^^^ing success;' it helps to motivate 
the trainee- and to keep them in the p^^Sram. (Only 18 percent of enroll- 
ees fail to graduate from TAT.) The f^^^^ry setting also encourages "the 
formation of work habits that will prep^^^ graduates for the real obligati^ is 
of employment'.' These work habits i^^^'^e, among other things, punctu- 
ality and good attendance. For examp'^' after si^ Unexcused absences, a 
trainee is fired. 

During their six months in the p^^Sfam, trJ^Hees spend forty hours 
each week at the plant, mostly in h^^^^^on use ^f advanced production 
equipment in shops and laboratories. average of eleven hours a week 
are devoted to classes (five hours of in^^^ematics, ^hree hours of science. 



•U.S. Department of Labor, A Model for Truin^^^ the DisrK^^'^^ntafied: TAT at Qak Ruke, 
Tt'nn^ Manpower Research Monograph no. 29. ^^^3, 
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and two hours of blueprint reading). Double shifts in machining, welding 
and physical testing keep the facility open from 7 a.m, to 11 p,m. 

The job skills taught are either those generally in demand in 
technolog>'-based industries and construction or those specifically required 
by employers hiring TAT graduates. Currently, five training areas are of- 
fered: machining, welding, drafting technology, physical testing, and me- 
chanical operations (pipe fitting, hydraulics, and the like). Previous 
courses included industrial electricity, glassblowing, machine shop inspec- 
tion, electronics, and training for chemical technicians. When the demand 
for these skills declined, the courses were phased out, 

TAT also provides a wide range of supportive services, including help 
in locating housing, transportation, and recreation and assistance in coping 
with personal, medical, and financial problems. 



A High Level of Success 

TAT is known for its al)ilit> to deliver good jobs for its trainees, and 
the program attracts up to ten applicants (br each opening, TAT actively 
recruits through schools, churches, the employment .service, and the local 
media. 

The Labor Department's review identified the elements thatcK)ntrib- 
ute to TATs exceptional effect i\eness: 

The industrial setting and ... the best elements of iastitutional and on-the- 
job training. . . . 

Instnictors are craftsmen, with current industrial experience 

A painstaking recruitment/ selection process 

Shop training is rigorous, relatively lengthy, and individualized 

Trade-related academic and remedial education 

Close relationships with employers whose skill needs are known; 

a large placement network of satisfied employers 

Comprehensive supixjrtive services 

Indepth union and community support 

Strong management and program development serv ices. 

In 1972. a TAT advisory committee worked out a replication model, 
but the members found it hard to agree on which elements were crucial for 
success. Robert Schrank, a Ford Foundation manpower expert, felt it was 
"the live, apprentice nature of the training, with trainees under the wing of 
a journeyman who takes a i^ersonal interest. It may also be self-selection, 
with TaT attracting the best of the group.'* 
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For Allen Janger, of the Conference Board, the partnership between 
one cx)mpan\; Union Carbide, and an educational institution was the cru- 
cial ingredient. In the case of TAT, it is Oak Ridge Associated Universities 
(ORAU), which handles administration, research, and community rela- 
tions. Accx)rding to Janger, This relationship pro\'ided stability, and from 
that came strong management " 

Jack Fritts agrees about the importance of ORAU: It manages the 
placement system; it brings in cx)mpany interviewers and gets feedback 
from them that it uses to modify the program; it helps graduates relocate 
(one-quarter take jobs through the Southeast); it organizes "industrial be- 
havior" seminars, evaluates the graduates' experience, and handles 
trainees' problems; and it responds to the local sponsors that pay for the 
training. 

"We have continuously advocated this program and looked for new 
funding, " says Gar\' de Mik, head of research and development for ORAU. 
"Our tolerance for frustration is high because our start' is so closely con- 
nected to this work. We have an ongoing, self-interested commitment. " 

How They Fared 

In 1972. ORAU sur\eyed 472 people who had successfully completed 
the TAT program. The findings are instructive. 

Immediately iifter graduation, practically all the trainees moved into 
jobs at starting salaries close to the national average for production 
workers. About one-third were employed in local Union Carbide plants. 
More than sixty other employers had hired the other two-thirds, placing 
them in over 170 diHerent jobs. Overall, TAT trainees had worked 90 
percent of the time since graduation. Their unemployment rate was 9 
percent, which was low for young workers. By cx)niparison, only 37 per- 
cent ot the enroUees had been employed before training. 

For the class of 1972, the average annual income after training was 
S7.509. For those who had been employed before they entered the pro- 
gram, the average income was $4,484. The wage gain for the group was 
$3,025. For the class of 1969, the average income was $6,302; trainees in 
other government programs earned an average of $3,400. Thus, for 1969 
TAT graduates, the average wage gain was $2,900; for graduates of other 
government programs, the average gain was $1,876. 

The majority of graduates reported satisfaction with almost all aspects 
ot their work, including pay. the company, co-workers, unions. super\i- 
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sors, and the job as a whole. TAT graduates worked toward a better stan- 
dard of hving by moving to better housing, managing money responsibly 
and striving for greater job competence. Furthermore, the TAT graduates 
were more active in community life than a control group was. 

Most^employers (87 percent) rated the performance of TAT graduates 
**adequate" to "superior" 

In 1972, the cost for six months of training was $3,200 per trainee. 
That was somewhat lower than the cost per trainee (including completion 
of training and job placement) in other government-funded programs. 
Tuition in 1972 was $1,836 per trainee. At present, tuition is $2,640 per 
trainee (paid by CETA prime sponsors). The amounts of the subsistence and 
travel allowances var\' depending on the sponsor, but in general, they are 
based on the minimum wage. They total about $2,400. Currently total " 
costs per TAT trainee are about $5,040. 

A cost-benefit analysis showed that with the large wage gain, the rate 
of return to the individual was more than 200 percent. The analysis also 
showed that when both costs and taxes paid were taken into consideration, 
the rate of return to the federal government was 21 to 26 percent. 



IMPROVING THE TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 



ALCOA 



Summer Jobs for Youth 

Since 1973, Alcoa's summer co-op program has increasingly focused on 
the training and personal cK velopment of women and members of minority 
groups for careers in engineering and business. The company makes a 
special effb;t to attract people from disadvantaged backgrounds ])ecause 
they constitute a largely untapped pool of talent. "We don't want to tr lus 
fer into engineering and business only those young peopU wh would 
otherwise go into law and medicine," explains Don Edw A'coas ad- 
ministrator for professional employment. "The greatest nef 1 is lo increase 
the number of women and minorities who enter and stay i. engineering 
schools." 

During the summcT of 1977, 101 young people worked at Alcoa's 
operating locations, laboratories, or sales offices for approximately three 
months. These students were placed in jobs that would acquaint them with 
the career opportunities available in business and iuc'nstiy They assisted 
engineers, collected data, or contributed to a project. Most were college 
Mmiors and seniors enrolled in engineering programs, but high school and 
graduate students also participated. About three-fourths oi the students 
were women and memh ts of minority groups. 

The largest number of minority and female participan s come from 
schools with active programs directed to those groups and supported by 
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the Alcx)a Foundation, Summer employment at Alcoa tluis provides many 
participants with additional financial support as well as vital work experi- 
ence. Campus interv iews are held to recruit students direcdv or to meet 
tho,se who have already heen recommended hy co-op and education place- 
ment directors, deans of engineering, and faculty inemhers. 

Although the company does not judge the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram hy the luimher of participants who later hecoine employees, it does 
enc-ourage those students who perform well to consider Alc>oa for future 
employment, "The company has evaluated the summer program and has 
found the results to he e.xtremely positive," says Edwards, "We insist that 
j()b assignments be meaninghil. We believe that is an outstanding feature 
of the program. However, for that very reason, we might not be able to 
e.xpand the number of students participating in the summer of 1978," 



CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

Work-Study Program Benefits both Young People 
and the Company 

Since 1972. the Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago has employed alwut 500 youths in a half-time split betv\een 
school and work. These work-study employees range in age from 16 to 21, In 
1977, Continental hired 140 students and was one of the city's largest work- 
study employers in the office occupations categor>'. 

The bank hits just completed an evaluation of its work-study e.xperi- 
enc<e. It c-ompared these young permanent piirt-tiine employees with two 
gmups of regular hires (employees in the same age-group and employees in 
the same salar> grades) that included both full-time and part-time employ- 
ees. The results are very positive. Work-study employees had a higher 
job-retention rate, were rated somewhat superior in job performance, and 
had a better attendance rec-ord. Furthermore. tho,se cooperative education 
students who later joined the bank iis hiU-time employees c-ost the company 
somewhat less per hire than oH-the-street hires. 
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Owen C, Johnson, vice president of personnel, says the bank has 
conchided that the program has been good for iill wncenied. ' The employ- 
ees giiin a much better knowledge of our a)mpaiiy s methods and working 
environment and also a much clearer idea of what kinds of full-time jobs to 
iiim for. The'systein also benefits the ct)mpany by enabling it to take a close 
look at cooperative education employees before they are hired full time," 

Brenda Russell, coordinator of Continental Bank's program, states that 
the work-study arrangement **allows business to share in the development of 
the student. These youths bect)me better peribrmers when they shift to 
full-tiiue work because they don't have the adjustment problems experi- 
enced by young regular hires. They have a remiu-kably better absentee rate, 
and while they are here, they perform better So we win all three ways," 

Ker\' Mchitosb. a 17-year-old high school senior who works half time at 
Continental its a typist, says, '^1 am a step ahead in seeing if I like the 
business world. Sometimes, 1 feel older than the kids at school. I work in 
l)ersoimel here and am thinking of going to cx)llege to train in personnel 
work.' 

Rick Simonton, another 17-year-old senior in the personnel depart- 
ment, is e(|ually enthusiastic. 'Work attitudes are most important — like not 
turning down any new itssignment and feeling that you can do the job. I 
think I am more mature iu)w. Other kids with regular part-time jobs can call 
in sick and not 1h» missed. Here, you have some responsibility If you stay 
out, the work won't get done, and it will set ever\one back," 

Owen Johnson feels that there are not nearly enough work-study pro- 
grams for high school and college students. He asserts that the numi)er of 
cooperative education programs might be expanded ct>nsiderably if employ- 
ers would hire more part-time workers and if school systems would give 
higher priority to such programs. Johnson believes that the schools must 
l)ea)me more flexible organizationally if this need is to be met. 

,^bout 9,000 Chicago public school students take part in a variety of 
cooperative education programs; however, they constitute only about 2 
percent of all eligible students. Continental Bank is employing 140 students 
this year and is thus one of the largest employers of those in the office 
occupations category of work-study programs. Johnson and other person- 
nel managers are urging the Chicago Board of Education to promote more 
flexible class schedules. The aim is to enable more students to work in the 
moniing and go to school in the afternoon. For example, over 90 percent of 
the high school students employed at Continental come to work after 
morning classes. If a .second shift of students could be developed, two 
students could share one full-time job, and more students could be hired. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 



Teens on Patrol 

The summer of 1977 marked the eleventh year for Teens on Patrol 
(TOP), a program developed by Eastman Kodak in cooperation with the 
Rochester, New York, police force. TOP has given responsible roles to 
1,042 young people, who patrol city recreation areas popular with youths, 
perform clerical chores at police headquarters, or regularly accompany 
police officers in patrol cars on calls for police assistance. The teen-agers 
are paid the minimum wage for a five-hour working day, TOP is very 
popular More than 800 youths between the age < of 16 and 19 applied in 
1977 for approximately 100 openings. 

Each summer, Kodak grants about $100,000 to Rochester Jobs Inc. 
(RJI), an employment consortium of business, religious, and community 
agency leaders, to administer TOP According to Kenneth Howard of 
Kodaks Personnel Relations Department, the teen-age participants in 
TOP have e.xerted a positive influence on their peers. In addition, their 
work with TOP has given these youths a good understanding of the police 
role and a sense of responsibility and dependability. 

Captain Charles Price, who heads the police departments Commu- 
nity Services Unit, says, "We look at TOP not as a training ground for 
future policemen, but as an opportunity for youngsters to find out the role 
of the police officer by working side by side with him." 

A second major program inspired and funded bv Kodak is the World 
of Work (WOW). WOW was launched in 1970 with a Kodak grant of 
$75,000 and the commitment of Kodak personnel as instructors. In its first 
year, some twenty-five high .school students participated in this work-study 
program. WOW subsequently received a two-year grant from the Labor 
Department, and enrollment increased to 100. Enrollment continues to 
grow; in the school year 1977-78, 230 students will participate. 

Today, the program is administered by RJI in cooperation with the 
Rochester city school district and the Board of Cooperative Educational 
Ser\ices for schools in eastern Monroe County. The program integrates 
work and education for students who have dropped out of high school or 
who are seriously con.sidering dropping out. WOW students are taught 
skilled trades, such as carpentry, plumbing, electricity, and painting, while 
carrying out building renovations for Rochester-area nonprofitoigencies or 
city housing agencies. They work a maximum of twenty-four hours per 
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week at the miniimiin wage. They also carr\' a normal course load and 
attend five hours of classes on the days they are not working. RJI estimates 
that as a result of the program, about 50 percent of the participants have 
eanied a high school diploma or its equivalent. Moreover, some 100 WOW 
graduates are now on the Kodak payroll. 

Kodak has granted SI million to RJI in the past ten years for these two 
programs alone. The primar>^ goals, Kodak says, are to improve job prepa- 
ration for the young and the disadvantaged and to improve the quality of 
life in the community. There is also a s econdary goal: to produce good job 
prospects for the ct)mpany. 



EMORY UNIVERSITY 



Flexible Career and Work Experience 

Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, enct)urages its students to 
explore career possibilities through the Developing Interest in Career 
Experience (DICE) program. DICE, which was established in 1976, was 
initially supported by a grant from the Alcoa Foundation and is sponsored 
by the Emory Board of \ 'isitors and the university s Career Planning and 
Placement Center Since its inception, 100 students have participated in 
the program. 

DICE enables students to learn about career alternatives while they 
are studying for their degrees, rather than alter graduation. They partici- 
pate in work relationships in Atlanta-area businesses and professional 
firms. DICE students test (and often confirm) their initial career interests 
by choosing from four available options: Through career coaching, students 
receive direct counseling about careers and occupations available with the 
host companies. An extcrnship gives the student look-over-the-shoulder 
work experience in a host organization. Students work for three to five 
hours a week for several weeks without pay; observing and learning about 
the work tasks and responsibilities. An internship provides a defined pe- 
riod of paid employment with a host company. The conditions and type of 
work are decided by the host and the student. Full-time mmmer employ- 
ment provides more extensive paid employment experience with a host 
organization. Students who choose this opt ion receive preliminary career 
counseling from DICE personnel. 
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Enior>' believes that the traditional collegial system discourages 
meaningful interaction between academic and wo: k experience and that 
the professional work force has too little input into th. educational process, 
DICE makes this vital cross-fertilization ix)ssible. 

The program also serves to strengthen the relationship between 
Emor\ and the business and professional people who serve as hosts to the 
students. In essence, the hosts are sharing an educational relationship with 
the university by enabling college students to learn more about the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. DICE also makes it possible for employers to 
take an in-depth look at potential employees while they are still students, 
without incurring any obligations or expensive commitments. 

DICE students are routinely asked for their comments on the pro- 
gram. Their evaluations have been highly favorable. Here are some repre- 
sentative responses: 

Sophomore: "I think this is an excellent program. I was dealt with in a 
ver> personal way that helped me see what my interests were and what 
careers I could pursue. I have recommended this program to my friends." 

Junior: "I am going to work in my family business, perhaps taking two 
years off to pursue an MBA. The DICE experience has helped mv percep- 
tion of the business world outside the family business." 

Senior: "Right now my career plans are very uncertain. There are 
many areas of business I am considering, and I'll have to wait and .see what 
happens. The program let me explore the financial investment field very 
carefully, and in this regard, it was an excellent experience." 

Recent graduate: "I now work at a public televison station in Texas. I 
feel that my internship had a great deal to do with the fact that I got a job 
here. Just that little bit of experience goes a long way People feel a lot 
better aboitt hiring someone who has worked, even if onlv for a short time, 
in the area in which they are applying for a job. Working at the station in 
Atlanta gave me some contacts here in Te.\as, .so I was able to gc directly to 
the right person when I applied. It was probably the most practical course 
I could have taken at Emory." 

In 1974, thr Department of Health, Education, and Welfares Task 
Force on Work in merica concluded that "education is more meaningful if 
It has a work component; work is more meaningful if it has comiwnents of 
education and leisure."* DICE makes this conclusion a realit\'. 



■James O'TooIt-. "Regional .SpotliKht." .S<,„//imi Rrtiioual Eihtcationul Hoard 9. no. 2 (No- 
vember 1974). 
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A Variety of Career Education Programs 

Despite the persistent shortages of skilled craf tsmen and technicians. 
Americas colleges continue to graduate large numbers of majors in educa- 
tion, the humanities, and the social sciences. General Electric recognized 
this trend more than twenty years ago and has been actively engaged in 
etlorts to reverse it. The company believes that the best v.ay to reduce 
high unemployment among teen-agers and young adults and at the same 
time relieve the shortages of personnel in industrial occupations is to 
educate the educators, Joseph M, Bertotti. GE s manager of corporate 
educational relations, recently ob.served that "most educators have little 
knowledge of or experience in. industrial occupations. Thev need oppor- 
tunities to attend ,seminars that will give them a firsthand awareness of the 
industrial workplace." 



Summer Fellowship Programs 

Since 1959. GE has conducted the Career Education and Guidance 
Programs, Tliese summer institutes began at Syracuse University and have 
expaiicled over the years to Boston University and the Universities of 
Loui.sville. South Carolina, and Indiana, These universities receive grants 
from GE to co\ er room, board, and tuition expenses for each participating 
.se«)udar> school teacher Graduate credits are earned bv those who com- 
plete the six-week program. About Z.m P^r.sons have attended the insti- 
tutes since the program's inception. 

The summer program is designed to jiruvide essential firsthand expe- 
rience in industry for thousands of secondary school teachers and coun- 
selors. There are formal training courses structured and conducted by 
universit\ faculty members. In addition, teachers and counselors shadow 
a.ssigned employees in GE plants and other industries. They learn techni- 
cal skills, work practices, and wage ^icales; and they observe employee 
attitudes, behavior and motivations. Initially, one teacher shadowed one 
employee, but the concept of team shadowing (involving five teachers) 
developed when it became apparent that the team eftort stimulated discus- 
sions and prompted the teachers to initiate innovative career programs in 
their .schools. 
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Bertotti emphasizes the fact that "the summer institutes provide in- 
dustrial cdreer cducatiotu not simply career guidance information" Expo- 
sure to plant work increases the educators' awareness of the occupational 
opportunities available in industry and improves their ability to counsel 
young people about career choices. This, in turn, can ease the transition of 
youths from school to work. 

In-Service Programs for Educators 

The concept of team shadowing led to the development of the in- 
ser\ ice Educator-in-Industry activities. The pioneer project began in Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, and Lynn, Massachusetts, where GE had long-standing 
relationships with both the secondary school systems and the local univer- 
sities. These relationships enabled GE to build upon ideas generated at 
the summer institutes. The Educator-in-Industry concept has spread to 
other GE plant communities. Programs have been established or are antic- 
ipated in Erie, Pennsylvania; Portsmouth, Virginia; Bloomington, Indiana; 
San Jose, California; Schenectady and Syracuse, New York; Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The programs, which are conducted during the school year, are open 
to teams of secondary* school teachers, counselors, and administrators. 
Those who complete the programs, which last for twelve to fifteen weeks, 
earn graduate credits, and additional credits are ottered for follow-up pro- 
jects. The programs are planned and implemented by local college facul- 
ties in cooperation with representatives from local industries. The work- 
shops, which are held after school hours at participating local colleges or 
industries, explore topics of specific interest to participants. Subjects vary 
from city to city, depending upon the local employment market. Work- 
shops are supplemented by in-plant visits during which participants spend 
a full day shadowing assigned employees. Graduates of the program are 
unanimous in their endorsement of the shadow concept. 

GE Community Programs for Young People 

A large number of people are needed by General Electric to make 
and sell its products. They represent a wide variety of education, training, 
and experience. The continuing need for these people and the belief that 
career education plays a critical role in developing the human resources 
necessar>' for maintaining a strong economy have led to GE s commitment 
to career programs for young people. 
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The Program to Increase Minority Engineering Graduates (PIMEG) 
is GEs major career guidance program. It was initiated in 1973 and has 
l>ecome a part of the national efibrt, under tlie aegis of the Ni.tional Acad- 
emy of Engineering, to hring ininoritv students into the field. The need for 
such an effort hecame obvious alter analyses of engineering college enroll- 
ments showed that there were not enough minority engineering graduates 
to meet the hiring demands of high-technology companies. Today, there 
are well over 100 PIMEG programs in forty-nine plant communities, 

PIMEGs activities center on a traveling exhibit called EXPO-TECH, 
which reaches minority students at the junior high or middle school level. 
It has five objectives: to inform students and interest them in engineering 
before they make critical course selections, to demonstrate the need to 
study mathematics and science in high school, to enlist support from 
teachers and counselors, to stimulate follow-up programs, and to create a 
national awareness of the need for minorities in engineering. 

An EXPO-TECH trailer, which is equipped with exhibits ranging 
from simple machines to electronic devices, is designed to appeal to junior 
high and middle school students. The young people and their teachers tour 
the exhibit and handle the apparatus. It also features the Opportunity 
Theatre, a brief multimedia presentation about career opportunities in 
the world of engineering. Career information booklets are distributed, 
suggestions for follow-up classroom projects are offered, and ongoing ac- 
tivities involving local representatives of industry, minority associations, 
technical societies, and engineering colleges are encouraged. 

Many cities visited by EXPO-TECH develop ?, long -range follow-up 
program to assure continuing guidance and assistance for students who 
want to pursue studies in engineering. In Philadelphia, the follow-up pro- 
gram led to the formation of Philadelphia Regional Introduction for 
Minorities in Engineering, Inc. (PRIME, Inc.). This tax-exempt nonprofit 
organization follows students through junior and senior high school and has 
increased the minority enrollment in Philadelphia's engineering colleges 
ninefold. 

General Electric believes there is a need to tie publicity about career 
education to student interests. To this end, it has developed the multifac- 
eted VVorld-of-Work communications program, which is aimed at secondary 
school students. The program stimulates interest in the world of work 
through advertisements that relate work to student interests. The ads 
appear in monthly magazines, such as Scholastic Series and the Xerox 
Educational Publications, that are distributed to classrooms. They relate 
hobbies and everyday interests to career aptitudes, emphasize the iinpor- 
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tance of educatioii in developing a natural talent, and attempt to break 
down traditional stereotypes. Readers are encouraged to talk with teachers 
and counselors about career possibilities and to write to General Electric 
for additional job-oriented booklets. 

The programs staff responds immediately to requests for career book- 
lets. WluiLs it Like to he a Tcchnldan is a typical title. The booklets average 
hventy-four pages in length and contain colorful photographs of the world 
()[ work. Booklets are updated, and new series are prepared periodically. 

World-ot-Work enlists the participation of counselors and teachers in 
its communications programs. Teachers and counselors receive poster-.size 
\ ersions ot the ads, and GE community-relations personnel participate in 
career days at the schools. GE also participates in the annual convention of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, where ads, posters, 
and booklets are available at the exhibit booth. Ideas engendered by dis- 
cussions, comment.s, and suggestions stimulated by the exhibit are 
reflected in future ads and booklets. 

In recent years, the World-of-Work program has been endorsed by 
the U.S. Office of Education s director of career education, various state 
education departmeiits, the Department of Labor, and many educational 
and youth associations. 

During the past few years, many GE plants and offices have become 
invoKed in other career education activities designed primarily for stu- 
dents: San Jo.ses In-Step Program otVers high .school accredited courses in 
engineering and .science, after hours, at GE plant facilities. In Philadel- 
phia, the Early Bird Program offers one-to-one tutoring in mathematics 
and science. National Alliance of Busine.ssmen youth programs^ Junior 
Achie\ement chapters, and Exploring Posts recei\'e support from GE 
plants in Schenectady, Cle\ eland, and other cities. 



KOPPERS COMPANY 



Linking Employees and Students in 
a Cooperative Program 

In 1974, Koppers Company, Inc., decided to centralize its cooperative 
education efforts in order to offer inore relevant work experience to college 
students. The company's Human Resources Department expanded the 
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luiinher orwork-study jobs, sending students to smaller wmpany locations 
that had not previously piu*ticipated in the program. The summer jobs 
program lor college students has also been enlarged. Each Koppers loca- 
tion now recruits summer employees according to its own needs. How- 
ever, .salary rates and on-campus screening of candidates remain centrally 
coordinated. 

Koppers, a di\ersified mannlacturing company in the engineering 
and construction fields, finds that its school- to- work effhrts are having an 
unexpected beneficial effect: They aid the development of tho.se regular 
employees who work with and super\*i.se the students. According to 
Fletcher L. Byrom, chairman of K')ppers, 'With a co-op student assigned 
to them for a work period, the* r nployee must not only adhere to personal 
work schedules but must also leiu-n ' j delegate responsibilit>- without los- 
ing sight of the fact that he or she remains accountable for the students 
results.' 

Other Programs for Youths 

Koppers al.so participates in youth programs run by other organiza- 
tions. These include Pittsburgh's Urban Youth Action, in which inner-city 
minorit>- youths are offered part-time work e.xperience and seminars on the 
industrial work environment; NAB's Guided Opportunities for Life Deci- 
sions (GOLD) work-experience program; and Junior Achievement's Pro- 
ject Business, in which company repre.sentatives team-teach a curriculum 
of business subjects and economic principles in local junior high .schools. 

Kopper s most interesting joint training effort for \ouths has been a 
program of teaching machine shop technicjues to new high school gradu- 
ates in the Baltimore area. The project is supported by Koppers and the 
state of Maryland. Three groups totaling forty-six people were trained 
during 1975. There were also smaller pilot programs for students in- 
terested in hydraulics and electronics. State authorities, although plea.sed 
with the results. ha\e not yet followed up on the.se initial \ entures. 



Better Use of the State Employment Service 

Koppers und a number of companies have joined with Pennsylvania's 
Bureau of Employment Security to improve job placements. State Em- 
ployment Service coun.selors have been assigned to learn more about 
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Kopper's occupational needs so that the\ can respond (juickK and effec- 
tively in referring qualified job candidates. The same interviewer now 
screens all individuals being considered for referral to the companv 



MAYOR'S SUMMER PROGRAM FOR 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

Nation's Largest Summer Jobs Program 
Is in Chicago 

Chicago's Mayors Summer Program for the Employment of Disad- 
vantaged Youth (MSPEDY) is the largest program of its kind in the coun- 
tr\. Together, the public sector and private nonprofit agencies employ 
alx)ut 46,000 youths between the ages of 14 and 21; the private sector hires 
39,000 young people between the ages of 16 and 2L Chicagoans assert that 
no other city provides summer youth employment in either the public or 
private sector on the scale that Chicago does. New York, they note, offers 
about 30,000 public-sector summer jobs. 

Since 1969, many Cliicago public and private summer jobs programs 
for youth have been administered through the oifice of the mayor. In the 
progran/s first year. Commonwealth Edison provided the leadership for 
the private, profit-making sector Today, there is a division for each indus- 
try. The chairman of each division, who is invariably the chief executive 
officer of a large company, conducts a city-wide campaign writing to other 
chief executives to ask for a report on the extent of their hiring of young 
people for summer jobs and to solicit their help. 

This industr\'-hy-industry approach has proved very productive. The 
metals and machines industry division, for example, has organized sum- 
mer jobs programs in thirty cx)mpanies. 

Business and the Private Agencies 

About half of the $24.7 million budget for summer jobs in the non- 
profit sector was allocated to city agencies and half to private nonprofit 
agencies. The profit-making sector plays an important role here, too. Busi- 



nessinen make sij^nificant contributions of tinu» and eHort to the private 
social agencies. Often, they provide financial assistance as well. 

For example. George Yoxall. manager of personnel and training at 
Inland Steel Company, is past president of the Chicago Fed.Tation of 
Settlements, which in 1976 placed and supervised more than 1,700 .>vMmK 
people in summer jobs. The jobs last for nine weeks, twenty-six hours a 
week. In 1975, participants earned S491 (at $2.10 per hour); in 1976. the> 
earned $538 (at S2.30 per hour). 

The federation, which is the largest single network of private social 
sen ices in the cit\, is made up of eighty-one neighborhood-based settle- 
ments located throughout Chicago's inner cit>. It supervises over $3 mil- 
lion in federalK supix)rted programs for impoverished families. 

"Most of the boards of Chicago's private agencies are made up of 
people from business," Yoxall says, "especially top company leaders. This is 
a tradition in our city, ' 

Who Are MSPEDY's Clients? 

Most of the students who benefit from MSPEDVs 85,000 summer 
jobs are disadvantaj^ed. About five-eij^hths are members of minorit\' 
groups. Minorities represent about 35 percent of Chicago's population. For 
the pri\ ate sector as a whole, over 30 percent of the young people who 
participate in the summer jobs program are minorities. In the metals 
industry. 28 percent of the summer youth hires are minorities. 

Whereas no income test is applied to applicants for summer phs in 
the profit-making sector, all applicants for summer jobs with either city or 
private agencies must meet federal poverty guidelines. In the summer of 
1975. the Federation of Settlements sun eyed all 1,600 youths it was em- 
ploying: 967 responded. A computer analysis of these responses prov de' 
the following profile of the federation's \ oimg summer employees: Averai^e 
famiK si/e was 6.5 people. A\ erage I'amily income was ""X). T\v^ :aajor- 
ity (90 percent) of the youths were minorities, includinr >i i:?rceni blacks, 
27 percent Hispanics. and 2 percent Orientals. More ^ icMi half (59 percent) 
were female, Thirt^ -se^ en percen*^ livec^ in public hoi/si!<<.;, and 38 pe, ent 
lived in o\ercrowded households (defined as more thi.o two people per 
bedroom). OnK 26 percent oi these young employees leported that their 
household contained both parents. In 53 percent of the cases, the father 
was absent; in 12 percent, the mother was absent. Nine percent repor*^ed 
that neither their mother nor their father lived with them. 
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In 54 percent of these households, one or more persons were rect - 
ing public aid. The overall' unemployment rate in the households of me 
967 respondents was 21 percent. In 42 percent of the households, at least 
one person was unemployed and actively seeking work. At least one person 
was receiving an unemployment check in only 10 percent of respondents' 
households. At least one person was working full tim in 54 percent of the 
households. And in 38 percent of the households, at least one ;)erson was 
receiving public aid, and one or more persons worked full time! 

Respondents' households contained a total of 3,326 persons 16 years 
old or older. Of these, 64 percent were in the labor force (i,e,, either 
employed or actively seeking employment). Respondents reported that 
25.4 percent were working full time and that 25,6 percent were working 
part time. A total of 9,5 percent were actively seeking w^rk, and 3,5 
percent were receiving unemployment compensation. 

In 1976, the Mayors Office of Manpower (MOM) adapted th- 1975 
surv ey used by the Chicago Federation of Settlements and made a similar 
evaluation of the public-sector effort. It administered the survey to a ran- 
dom sample of 5,000 summer employees and received 3,460 l iable re- 
turns (a response rate of 69 percent), MOMs monitoring stafi' was thor- 
ough. It also visited each of the 1,894 work sites an average of 3,3 ( mes 
during the nine-week employment period. 

The profile of this group of summer workers was in many ways similar 
to that of the group surveyed by the federation in 1975, Virtually all these 
youths met the poverty guidelines. One difference was that the age range 
dropped for 1976 to include 14-year-olds, Consequently, MOM found that 
25 percent of its enrollees were 14 and 15 and that 75 percent wi^re 16 to 
21. This met the programs goal. However, only 1 percent of the partici- 
pants were handicapped; whereas MSPEDYs goal was to enroll 3 to 5 
percent handicapped young people. Over nine-tenths of these disadvan- 
taged youths were members of minority groups (77 percent black and 16 
percent Hispanic). For 20 percent of the participants, English was not the 
only language spoken at home. Women again outnumbered men (.S4 to 46 
percent, respectively). Ninety percent were full-time students. Of these, 
65 percent had a ninth to eleventh grade education, 15 percent were at r ♦ 
below the eighth grade level, 13 percent had reached the twelfth grade, 
and almost 7 percent had gone beyond high school. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of MOMs evaluators was Miat 
"recruitment efforts for the summer program reached most community 
areas in proportion to their need." 



The stair of the Illinois Bureau of Employment Security who re- 
viewed mom's paper work (a periodic audit) to see that it wa^ in order 
found tluit 'less than 1 percent of the enrollees were of questionable eliei- 
bilitv." ^ 



What the Youths Thought 

Did MSPEDY achieve its- j^oals of providing productive work and 
KO(hI learning experience':^ The MOM evaluators thought that it had. In 
their 1976 report, they noted: 



The results from the summer sur\ey indicate that most summer participants 
had valuable, productive work experiences. Three-fourths felt that their 
summer experience was "good" or "ver\- good." 54 percent said their summer 
job provided "good job training" and over 55 percent said that they "liked" 
their job. .AdditionalK; 44 percent felt that their jobs were "interesting" and 
31 percent said that they "had fun." 



.A small percentage expressed some dissatisfaction: 8 percent indicated that 
there was "not enough work" and 5 percent stated that their job was "boring." 
6 percent said that they "worked too hard" and that they "did not like" their 
jobs. Only 2 percent felt that their program experience was generally "bad." 



The results of the sur\ ey also indicated that the summer program provides 
real and useful work experiences, as well as teaching valuable skills. 57 
ix^rcent of the participants stated that they "learned to work with people," 
and 30 percent stated that they "learned to deal with a boss." Additionally, 43 
percent felt that they "learned some skills that might help them get jobs." 9 
percent stated that they "changed the way [they] felt about school." 



The participants also indicated that the money earned during the summer 
was extremely usehil. 60 percent stated that they "earned needed tfioney" 
However, all enrollees stated home or school-related uses of their summer 
ina>me. 52 percent stated that they would use their summer income for 
school costs. The remaining 48 percent would use the money for: 1) parents 
and family 2) themselves. 3) savings, and 4) their expected or existing off- 
spring. 
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One major a)nclu.sion of the MOM evaluation was that 

Good supervision is the most important ingredient in providing a valuable 
and realistic work experience. Where supervision is firm, fair and consistent, 
summer jobs provide good experience, even in situations where job activi- 
ties are routine. 

Questionnaire results strongly confirm this conclusion. The aggregate super- 
visor ratings were strongly positive. Almost one-third of the participants 
rated their supervisor "excellent" and 62 percent rated them "0,K," , , , 
Supervision is very highly correlated with program quality. 



Useful Jobs 

Another highly significant finding of the MOM evaluation was that 
the participants want jobs that provide them with both sufficient work and 
variety in the daily routine. What were the MSPEDY jobs? Their descrip- 
tions indicate that they are socially useful. The 1976 MOM evaluation 
offered the following report: 

Included were jobs as health aides, assistants to the blind, performers in 
music or drama groups, and office workers. Model Cities-CCUO youths 
painted murals and fire hydrants and worked in laboratories, hospitals, com- 
munity organizations, and day care centers. Some rehabilitated housing, 
others cleared railroad embankments and cleaned underpasses. 

Through the Chicago Board of Education, , , . many tutored younger stu- 
dents. At the Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, enrollees not only 
worked at parochial grammar and high schools, but at child care centers and 
homes for the aged. 

Another agency, the YMCA, assigned enrollees to teach children arts and 
crafts, superv ise games in playlots, pools and on basketball courts and in day 
camps. Youths with an interest in medicine got' a chance to serve in medical 
laboratories and hospitals, assist in blood bank j^jrograms, or work with the 
blind or mentally retarded. 

Working for the Chicago Park District meant a job either as a landscape or 
recreation aide. . . . The Chicago Housing Authority hired residents of the 
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city's public housing projects. Work included gardening, communitv clean- 
up, and tutoring children. 

Through the City Colleges of Chicago, enrollees spent two hours dailv 
studying English and mathematics, and three hours working throughout 
schools as recreation and clerical aids, landscaping school grounds, helping 
out in lunchrooms and schcH)l buildings. 

These jobs, the MOM evaluators concluded, lead to meaningful 
work experiences in which [the young participants] often learn skills and 
develop attitudes that increase their chances for future success in empKn- 
ment.* 



MEAD CORPORATION 



Developing Skills in Young Employees 
and Co-Op Students 

The Mead Corporation, a natural resources company producing for- 
est, paper, and paperboard products, has its headquarters in Davton, 
Ohio. A domestic work force of 27,300 is employed at 140 company loca- 
tions. In some locations, particularly in the Southeast, over 50 percent of 
new employees are minority individuals. In all areas. Meads hiring poli- 
cies are aimed at reflecting local worker-availability patterns. 

Because about 1,600 (80 percent) of the 2,000 people hired annually 
are inexperienced and many of them are young, Mead offers a broad range 
of OJT programs. Those receiving training are generally new to the work 
force as well as to Mead. 

The training program varies according to the job assignment and the 
individuals skills and talents. Training in manual skills tends to be fairly 
routine and can be completed within a short time. The development of 
salaried employees is more individualized, and training is generally pro- 
vided through periodic workshops or seminars. At the management level, 
about 250 employees attend the Mead Management Institute each year. Its 
programs are geared to upgrading those who are already managers and to 
developing those professionals who have the potential for leadership. The 
traveling faculty of this institute without walls teaches three distinct curricu- 
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la: orientation, functional skills, and management skills. Mead also offers 
opportunities for employee self-development through i\ program of p artial 
tuition assistance, Vietnam-era veterans frequently receive government 
assistance as well, so that their educatiop.al expen.ses are covered in full. 

Mead also offers programs aimed at recruiting and training special- 
potential employee groups. For example, the three-year-old Engineering 
Co-op attracts twelve engineering college students each year; most are 
specializing in mechanical or civil engineering. Students work full time at 
Mead pulp and paper mills for three months, spend the next three months 
on campus, and then return to Mead for new assignments. They begin 
their co-op program working at tasks commensurate with their back- 
grounds. As they progre.ss through their college work, their field a.ssign- 
ments at Mead become increasingly challenging. 

Managers at the company's Mulga Mine near Birmingham, Alabama, 
are actively involved in the mining curriculum of Walker Technical School 
as guest lecturers on mine .safety engineering. The company hopes to 
stimulate interest in mining by familiarizing the students with actual min- 
ing practices and problems. Employees at the mine are encouraged to 
register for the Walker program through Mead's tuition assistance plan. 



NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 



Providing Training and Greater Job Opportunities 

Northwestern Mutual hires an average of 350 people each year More 
than 50 percent- ot these new employees are 20 years of age or younger. 
The company has thus gained considerable exi^erience in school-to-work 
and youth training programs. 

For si.xteen years, Northwestern has taken part in a cooperative edu- 
cation project for Milwaukee high .school students. From twenty to twenty- 
five teen-agers work at the company for half a day and go to school the 
other half day. Northwestern Mutual emphasizes that the.se jobs meet the 
need for e.xtra help in various departments, that they are not simply make- 
work spots. "The program is productive for us and for the students,' says 
James Ehrenstrom, manager of industrial relations. "About 98 percent of 
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these young people return to the couipauy for full-time or part-time work 
after they graduate." 

Ill recent \ear.s, the company has tried a niiinher of approaches to 
tniining the liard-to-employ and has concluded that on-the-job training is 
the most ertective. Accordingly, close to 10 percent of new employees 
(twenty-five to thirty-five people) are hired for entry-level OJT positions 
each year. Most of these trainees are members of minority groups and have 
below-average academic backgrounds and insufficient job skills, Thev are 
tniined for clerical or semiprofessional positions and receive additional aid 
for further tniining through tuition refunds. 

In 1973, Northwestern instituted variable horns, thus further widen- 
ing the range of job opportunities it can offer, particularlv to working 
mothers. Under the \ariable hours arrangement, emplovees select their 
startmg time (bet^v•een 7:00 and 9:00 .\.m.) and leaving time (between 3:00 
and 5:00 p.m.) and are required to maintain their clio.sen schedule. 

The company is also slowly increasing the size of its part-time work 
force, and employee benefits have been extended to the part-timers. 

In addition. Northwestern has instituted some job sharing over the 
last two years. \t present, eight full-time positions, mostly entry-level 
clerical jobs, are shared by two peojile each. For example, eight to ten 
people share jobs iiivoKing mailing out insurance policies. Although job 
sharing at Northwestern is still limited, it has proved highlv succe.ssful. 



PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 



Introducing Young People to the Workplace 

About twenty employees of Pacific Gas and Electric (PG&E) receive 
one-half day's relea.se time each week to tutor elementary and high school 
students in the San Francisco Bay Area. This program, which is three years 
old, has .so far been limited to the company's main office because most 
employees in the field are construction workers. However, PG&E hopes to 
extend participation in the tutoring program to field employees within one 
or two years. 

PG&E has also developed a program of tours of the company's offices 
for elementary and high school students. Its goal is to acquaint the stu- 
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dents w ith the various types of careers that the company otters. Tours last a 
morning or an afternoon. After an orientation session, the students visit 
the design-drafting, customer service, and otBce services departments. 

The project's principal aim is to provide career guidance. Although 
the company feels that it eventually receives job applications from students 
who have participated in the tour program, no direct link is traceable, 

PG&E is also hoping to substantially increase the number of female 
and minority engineering students who are enrolled in a special long-term 
work-experience program of part-time or summer work with the company. 
Twenty students have participated in the engineering program since its 
inception in 1973, 



PRUDENTIAL 

INSllRANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Special Education for Youths and Adults 

Many large companies contribute to local education efforts, but the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America provides support for an un- 
usually wide range of special-education programs. Its activities can be 
divided into two main groups: tnose that benefit disadvantaged youths and 
those that aid Prudential's employees or older people in the community. 



Tutoring Programs 

Project LINK, an alternative school in Newark (the location of 
Prudentials ct)rporate headquarters), is designed for sixth, seventh, and 
eighth graders who have been unable to achie ve in the normal school 
.setting. Students are brought to Prudential weeVly to particulate in enrich- 
ment workshops conducted by a team of tutor. Subjects include drama, 
business, and foreign cultures. Over 100 LINK students participate in this 
program during the school year. 

Prudential employees participate in a weekly one-to-one tutoring 
program in basic arithmetic and reading skills for thirty-five teen-agers 
from Newark's Montgomery Street School, a specia' facility for the handi- 
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capped. Many participants are mentally retarded individuals who are ton- 
sidered ediicaljle. 

Prudential also runs an after-hours tutorial program that provides 
one-to-one remedial help in mathematics and reading and group counsel- 
mg to thirty Hispanic teen-agers. Most of these students come from Juve- 
niles in Need of SuperN ision (JINS), a remedial program run by Focus and 
LaCasa de Don Pedro, two youth development centers in Newark. 

Dinner in the company cafeteria is provided for both tutors and stu- 
dents participating in these three programs. 

During the workday, Prudential employees travel to the Mount 
\ ernon Elementary School where, each week, they provide individualized 
remedial tutoring in reading and arithmetic to about twenty students in 
the fourth to si.xth grades. Although Mount Vernon's .sludent population is 
^0 percent nonminoritv and has one of the highest achievement ratings in 
the city the Prudential program aids students who come from non- 
English-speaking homes or who are bussed in from other districts and 
need remedial tutoring to reach grade level. 

More than twenty Prudential employees participate in School Volun- 
teers for Boston, another special-education program. They spend a half day 
each week during the school year at inner-city elementary schools, where 
they tutor, aid teachers, and in some cases, conduct classes. School Volun- 
teers for Boston feels this program, which" has been in existence for more 
than ten years, has proved highly successful. 



Career Education-Work Partnerships 

For thirteen years. Prudential has been one of the Newark companies 
providing work-study jobs for students from the Education Center for 
Youth, an alternative school for dropouts sponsored by the Newark Board 
of Education. Two students are assigned to one full-time Prudential job. 
While one student attends school full time for a week, the other is on the 
job at Prudential, They alternate on a weekly basis. After graduation, many 
of the,se students begin full-time employment with their sponsoring de- 
partments. Although the number of work-study jobs varies with depart- 
ment need, sixty students now share thirty jobs. Prudential feels that 
work-study participants who graduate into full-time jobs have a higher 
success rate than regular ofT-the-stieet hires. Graduates are already famil- 
iar with the company, have had more opportunity for counseling, and have 
acquired better skills w hile in the program. 
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l...,ln,hal l.as pivparrd a s idroJapr on laivt-r orifntation tl.at is 
l>«'.n« „sr,l tlu(.u«l„...t tlu. Newark .sn,i„r sdwH.l sNsttMu. Tl.e tape 
slums iH.tl. wn.nu and riul.t waxs t„ appn.ad. a jol, intt-n k>w and illus- 
Hatrs sonu- ol tlu- pr,.l,h.„,s tl.at y(...n« pt-oplf art- likt-K to t-nconnttT alter 
startnm a jol). 

HoUi Hu' JFK Srhool and tlu- MontKonu-iA Stvvvt School ait- lacilitit-s 
««»« tlu- tran.al.h- nu-ntalK n-tardi-d. P.udn.tial raised S2(),()00 in a lund- 
-arsn.K drue lor tlu- alter-sclu.ol recreation proKran. at JFK, The company 
nnploys students Iron, thesi- schools part tinu- while thev are still in school 
and Inll tinu- alter they Kradnate, Prudential currently employs three stu- 
ilents part tinu- and three hdl tinu- in the food ser%ice and maintenance 
art-as. 

For ten >ears. tlu- company has oHered summer jobs to students of 
Hampton Institute and permanent employment to its Kradnates, Hamp- 
ton. acolU-Ke %yith a predominantly l.lack enrollment, is located in Hamp- 
ton. NirKinia. 

rni\ersit> Hijjh, lormerly known as School within a Scho<5l (SVVAS) 
heca.ise ol its location within Malcolm X Shaha/z HiKh School, is a presti- 
Kimis special scluwl lor college-hound Newark hi^h school students. It 
otters college-preparatory courses at a lexel of instruction not ayailable at 
other Newark .schwls and is in .session eleyen months of the year It draws 
on the re.sourc-es of several Newark-area colleges, including Rutgers State 
I niN ersity and the New Jersey Institute of Technolog>. One of the special 
c-ourses oHered during the srmmer months is an actuarial mathematics 
course taught at Prudential by staH actuaries. In addition, when Prudential 
lound that main of the sch(K)rs graduates lacked hmds lor college, it es- 
tablished a scholarship fund aiul sought contributions from Newark busi- 
nesses. Some Uni%ersit> High graduate,s who ha%e gone on to college are 
employed at Prudential in an NAB-sponsored summer jobs program. Re- 
centK. through hmds made axailable b> Prudential, Uniyersitx' High 
moyed into iti own new building. 

Ten years ago. the city of Boston established the School Partnership 
Program, in which large corporations work closely with inner-cit\' high 
sch(X)ls to help enrich curricula and oiler career counseling and other 
yocational services. Prudentials partnership institution is Boston High 
School, a special lacility for teen-agers who have dropped out ol other high 
schools. Prudential has helix-d in a variety of ways, including the develop- 
ment of a school newspaper and yearbook and the organization of various 
e.xtracurricular activities. 
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A luiinber of minority students from Northeastern Uni\ ersit> in Bos- 
ton have joined the company in intermediate-le\ el technical and clerical 
work-study positions. Prudential pays 80 percent of their tuition. 

Since 1974, si.\ Prudential Scholars have been selected each year from 
Johnson C. Smith Uui\ ersity, a predominantly black college in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The compan> provides the funds for these students to take 
computer sciences courses at the college. There have been thirt\ scholar- 
ship winners so far, and several Prudential Scholars have already begun 
careers with the compain*. 

Prudential employees participate in the Youth Motivation Task Force 
programs in Boston and Los Angeles. All the task force participants are 
members o*' minority groups. They conduct seminars at junior and senior 
high schools 'n which they emphasize the importance of staying in school 
and getting a education, pointing to their own careers as e\ idence that 
education can ^ oH. 



Special Programs for Adults 

College in the Company is a joint educational eHort sponsored bv 
Prudentials corporate headquarters and Essex County College, with Pru- 
dential serving as an extension center. The program offers many college 
credit and noncredit courses taught by Prudential employees at the 
company s facilities. Employees who ser\ e as teachers are paid as adjuncts 
by the college. College in the Company is open to both current and retired 
Prudential employees, and students can earn degrees if they also attend 
classes at the college campus. Similar programs have been undertaken at 
Prudentials offices in Boston, Jacksonville, and South Plainfield. 

The company offers a course in English as a second language tor 
employees whose native tongue is not English and whose jobs recjuire 
a better command of the language. 

Prudential has established a temporary-work program that utilizes 
the talents of senior citizens. The compan\ has direct contracts with local 
organizations to recruit qualified individuals lor temporary clerical assign- 
ments. Thirty-one of these senior citizens are currently on the payroll as 
temporaries. Two have become permanent full-time employees. Partici- 
pating community organizations include the North Ward Educational and 
Cultural Center, the Salvation Army Ironbound Boys Club, and the 
Unified Vailsburg Services Organization. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 



Summer Jobs Nationwide 

Seven years ago, the Ralston Purina Company initiated a summer jol) 
program that now involves more than 500 high school juniors and seniors 
across the countr\. The company limits the program to inner-city or disad- 
vantaged youths. Young people From the suhurhs qualify il they are depen- 
dents of low-incoiiie families, and juvenile olVenders are also eligible. Par- 
ticipants are employ hy various social agencies and minority l)usinesses 
lor twenty hours each week. The employing organization and Ralston 
Purina agree on the work to be done, and Ralston Purina pays the youths' 
wages. In many cuses, the.se summer jobs are their first paid work experi- 
ence. In at least one ca.se, the Institute of Black Studies in Saint Louis, the 
students receive additional help in applying to colleges and for .scholarship 
iiid. 

To as.sure itself that the various programs are adequately supervi.sed, 
Ralston Purina .solicits nonprofit organizations nationwide to develop sum- 
mer jobs, particularly among minority busine.sses. Although the program is 
not supported by any other organization, public or private, Ralston Purina 
provides information about the program to companies that request it. 



On-Site Work-Study Program 

In a .separate activity Ralston Purina participates in a work-study 
program organized by the Saint Lx)uis public .school .system. Each year, 
approximately thirty-five high .sch(X)l seniors study in on-site classrooms 
during the morning and work at paid jobs with the company during the 
alternoon. The learning materials and the teachers are provided by the 
.school system. The program, which was initiated in 1967, began with one 
teacher It has been expanded to include two teachers, and the students 
are divided into two clas.ses. 

In any given year, twenty-five to thirty of the participating students 
stay on as Ralston Purina employees after graduation. Most of the other 
sfiidents enter college. The program has had few dropouts. In contrast, the 
company believes that without the alternative of the work-study program, 
man\- of these young people would have dropped out of high .school. 
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R. L. Maxwell, director of organi/atioii cleNelopiiient lor Ralston 
Purina, says tliat tlie company feels confident in recommending tlie pro- 
gram to other companies. Maxwell reports that Ralston Purina has found 
the work-study students who complete the i)rogram to he much better 
prepared for the workplace than other inner-city youths inter\iewed or 
hired hy the company. 



TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 



Engineering Development for Young Employees 

Young employees who ha\e the ability and desire to become engi- 
neers but who lack the money for sch(X)ling ha\e been aided in an unusual 
program at Texas Instruments Incorporated in Dallas. Texas. It pro\ides 
educational reimbursement for the time that its participants are in school; 
the amount of payments varies according to the indiNiduals educational 
status and length of ser\ ice with the company. Employees are given four 
hours off each da> to attend classes at one of the se\eral participating 
engineering schools. the> also work four hours a dav. The combination of 
work income and educational aid is sufficient to support the students while 
they attend engineering college. 

In selecting participants, the compan\ gives priority to employees 
and the children of employees; it then cx)nsiders deserving youths from the 
surrounding community. The program currentK* includes more than 200 
students, 80 percent of them Te.xas Instruments emplm ees. Minority indi- 
viduals are well represented. 

The company points to se\eral complementar\ benefits of the pro- 
gram: It proNides an opportunity lor an engineering education for em- 
ploxees and others who lack sufficient income for college, gi\es financial 
support to se\ eral educational institutions, and develops a source of engi- 
neering talent for the future. 




TRAINING AND JOBS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
WITH SPECIAL DISADVANTAGES 



BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 

Training the Disadvantaged, Hiring Ex-Offenders, 
and Counseling Young People 

The Borg-Wamer Corporation in Chicago was one of hundreds of 
companies that signed up between 1968 and 1970 to train disadvantaged 
people through Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS). JOBS 
was established by the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) in re- 
sponse to urban needs, the prodding of President Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
a new awareness of the responsibility of American businessmen to help 
reduce unemployment among the disadvantaged. 

Most participating companies scaled back their training and hiring 
efforts in the early 1970s, although they continued to take part in NAB job 
pledge and hiring compaigns. But Borg-Wamer did net cut back on its 
program except during the most severe period of the 1974-75 recession. At 
that time, many Borg- Warner workers were on layoffs, and the company 
felt that it could not add new trainees until most workers were recalled. 
Consequently the number of trainees was sharply reduced. 
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Borg- Warner's program has produced an average of fiftv* trainees an- 
nually since 1968; in 1977, the total was raised to ninet>'. Classes graduated 
in Februan; May, and September The project started as Jobs-70, and was 
geared to training disadvantaged persons, (A disadvantaged person was 
defined as a member of a minorit>' group or anyone who had been unem- 
ployed or on welfare for over twenty-one weeks,) At first, Borg- Warner had 
ver\ few minority individuals in its plants; but today, members of minority 
groups constitute about 26 percent of the company's 3,800 employees in 
the Chicago airea and 12 percent of its 26,000 employees nationwide. 

Most trajning takes place on the job. It includes learning to operate 
machines or assemble parts and to cope with the demands of production 
work. A maximum of 100 hours of classroom training is included. The total 
training time \ aries according to the t>T^e of job; the Labor Departments 
Dictionary ofOcmpational Titles prescribes a standard number of training 
hours for each job. An as.sembler is trained in 550 hours, or three months; a 
machine operator needs 1,390 hours, or eight months. The classroom 
study is interspersed. For example, in many shop.s, eight hours of classes 
are given one day a week. 

The training has been federally subsidized, first by Labor Depart- 
ment funds and since 1974 by CETA funds. The average cost to the gov- 
ernment has been about S2,000 per trainee, which is less than the cost of 
most on-the-job training. The company pays the cost of four .staff members 
(two teachers, a /nanager, and a ct)un.selor). 

Borg-Warner conducts an annual evaluation of the program, "Our 
overall retention rate, ct)unted at the end of each contract period, has 
been about 80 percent," .says Kaye Ellis, manager of special employment, 
"Some divisions showed iOO percent retention; others, 75 percent. None 
was lower than 70 percent. It often has to do with working cK)nditions; 
some locations show very difierent retention rates. However, the overall 
retention rate and performance of the trainees have been as good as those 
of the regular entry-level employees; in some cases, they have been better 
One rea.son may be the coun.seling our trainees receive, which is not 
available to regular hires. Also, the trainees can continue to receive coun- 
seling as needed after they have ct)mpleted their training." 

Ellis explains that Borg-Warner does not plan to continue the Jobs-70 
program in 1978 "because now we want to upgrade our minority and 
female employees and help them into high-level jobs. Furthermore, even 
unskilled disadvantaged and minority people can now get a factory job with 
us through normal channels and receive regular on-the-job training." 
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Youth Motivation and Career Education 

The company has three programs that are designed to motivate 
youths to seek a higher education and to introduce them to the kinds of 
jobs found at Borg- Warner: Each year, local high schools recommend forty 
to fifty seniors for a one-day work experience in whatever department of 
the company each student chooses; high school seniors take tours through 
the company's various locations and also receive an orientation lecture in a 
classroom setting; and about 600 students attend career nights at local high 
schools at which ct)mpany representatives tell the students about college 
course requirements for Borg-Warner jobs, starting salaries, and advance- 
ment opportunities, particularly fo*- women. These activities are aimed at 
overcoming what the company feels is generally inadequate career infor- 
mation and counseling provided by the schools. 

Hiring Ex-Offenders 

Borg-Warner hired Richard H. Brown, an ex-offender, as its 
employee-relations coordinator A skilled audio-video technician. Brown 
was responsible for the taping of the company's training programs as well as 
for coordinating training materials. In April 1977, he left to become a 
cameraman for NBC-TV in Chicago. 

For the past two years, Borg-Warner has screened ex-offender appli- 
cants recommended for employment by the Safer Foundation and similar 
agencies in Chicago. To her knowledge, Ellis says, Borg-Warner has hired 
at least fifteen ex-offenders at its Chicago operations since 1975. However, 
because ex-offender status is confidential, and because the screening pro- 
cedure is unique to the Chicago office, Borg- Warners corporate office does 
not know how many have been hired by its divisions nationwide. 



CHEMICAL BANK 

Special Training Helped Dropouts 
to Achieve Good Job Records 

In 1968 and 1969, Chemical Bank in New York participated in the 
local NAB JOBS effort, run by the New York Urban Coalition. Until about 
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1974. hundreds of companies participated in the coaUtion s JOBS consor- 
tia, with the companies making commitments for job slots and the Cham- 
ber subcontracting the triiining to professional triiining firms. From 1969 to 
1974. over 1.500 people took part in training programs, each lasting six- 
teen to twenty weeks. The ettbrt gradually collapsed for a variety of rea- 
sons, including a lapse in federal funds and a decline of the local NAB, In 
1969. says Thomas Barile, Chemical Bank's head of special recruitment, 
*\ve decided that we could do a better job of training for ourselves, using 
our own staff." The result was the Jobs Program, It was initiated in June 
1969 and continued until mid- 1974, During that time, an average of 120 
people were graduated from the program each x ear, for a total of about 800 
graduates. 

Participants had to be 16 to 22 years of age or over 45, Almost all were 
members of minority groups; 99 percent were black or Hispanic, "We were 
mostly training women," Barile says, "Our problem was to attract men. 
Our trainees were mostly young people, and of those, all were high .school 
dropouts ' .\11 entrants had to have a "certification of poverty" based on 
family income. Referrals came to Chemical from the Manpower & Career 
Development As.sociation, which is a city agency, and from the New York 
State Emploviiieut Service. "Although they ostensibly .screened appli- 
cants. Barile says, "the job counselors in these organizations were rated on 
the lunnber of people sent for job interviews, and quality didn't seem to 
matter In fact, we had to establish who to take referrals from, which job 
counselors could fill our needs. In reality, some centers never really 
delivered* 

When Barile took over management of the program in 1971, it was 
costing the bank about $500,000 annually, in addition to the $300,000 to 
SoOO.OOO of federal funds it received. He reduced costs without reducing 
the number of trainees. Aniuial costs were cut to about $225,000 for the 
bank and $225,000 for the government, or just over $4,170 per trainee. 
This fifty-fifty split was considered desirable, but it was far from the origi- 
fial assertion by Coalition Jobs that this program would cost participating 
companies nothing. The greater part of the savings came from better 
screening of candidates and, above all. reduced turnover Chemical Bank 
was reimbursed from $10 to $1.3 per person per day. The length of the 
training period was determined according to the government's Dictionary 
of Oci'Ufxitiofial Titles. The program employed a staff' of thirteen profes- 
sionals, and the facilities alone cost $120,000 per year 

'We got good people from the program," Barile says, "but sometimes 
we wondered if the benefits were worth the ct)sts and the headaches. We 
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had to negotiate each contract separately with the Department of Labor 
and without assurance of a follow-up contract. That meant we couldn t plan 
ahead. The bank felt that in these negotiations, wc represented the clients 
interests. 

Chemical Bank c-onsiders that the effort was successful, "We were 
retaining 65 to 70 percent of the trainees for nine to twelve months after 
they started in the program," Barile notes, "That was a very good propor- 
tion. The Labor Department considered six months' retention successful. 
It is hard to say what overall success is. At the time, our normal turnover in 
some categories, such as tellers, typists, and general entr>-level positions, 
was 50 to 75 percent. Our trainees were bettering that considerably In a. 
1972 study of the Operations Division, I found that our trainees were 
staying there si.v to eight months longer than the average off-the-street 
hires. In general, there are two peaks of turnover among our trainees, in 
the first three weeks of training and toward the end of the program cycle, 
when it was time for placement." 



Problems with Bureaucracy 

From 1969 to 1971, the length of time to get c-ontract approval from 
the Labor Department was about twenty days. It rose to about sixty days in 

1973, Barile notes. Then, when the new CETA law was passed in early 

1974, the administration of the funds passed into local hands. At that point 
Chemical Bank was in its fourteenth cycle of training contracts, and the 
bank tried through the New York Chamber of Commerce to find out what 
the new local mechanism for approving contracts would be. "We couldn t 
get a timetable for when a contract could be approved," Barile explains. 

The city wasn't ready to administer contracts bv June 1974. For every 
week without trainees, it would c-ost us $3,000 to maintain the staff and 
facilities. We had no choice but to phase out the program. The first CETA 
contract didn't come through until mid-1975, almost a year after we phased 
out. Even then, only seven private-sector contracts were given out. Lo- 
cally, CETA didn't do ver> much with the private sector" 

Barile states that the federal training program at that time suffered 
from excessive bureaucracy, which frustrated the private c-ontractors, and 
also from a basic mistrust of the business community Nevertheless, he 
believes tl) it Chemical Bank's experience proves that "you can run a suc- 
cessful training program for the disadvantaged." 



CHRYSLER INSTITUTE 
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Training as a Separate Business 

The Entn-Level Training Department has made the Chr\sler Insti- 
tute, which is located in Center Line, Michigan, a leader in the hiring, 
trammg, and placing of the hard-cx)re unemployed. Over the past ten 
years, the Chr>'sler Institute has served more than 50,000 disadvantaged 
clients. The institute was established in 1931 by Fred Zeder and Walter P, 
Chrysler They realized that excellence in engineering is based on the 
excellence of employees, and so they invited the top engineering gradu- 
ates in the country to the- institute to participate in a two-year work-study 
program leading to a master's degree in automotive engineering. In the 
1930s and 1940s, the institute offered evening classes for high school 
credits and diplomas. In the 1950s, classes in trade skills were given for 
those involved in apprenticeship programs; the purpose of these courses 
was to facilitate career advancement. In recent years, Chrysler Institute 
has joined with various colleges and universities to offer programs leading 
to bachelor's and master's degrees. 

During the 1960s, the areas of Detroit that surround Chr\ sler Corpo- 
ration became increasingly populated with disadvantaged and hard-to- 
employ persons, Chr>sler sought ways to alxsorb these people, and at the 
same time, the Department of Labor, through the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Administration (MDTA), began to provide funds to 
encourage private business to hire, train, and retain the unemployed and 
disadvantaged. The Chr>sler Institute responded to these challenges by 
developing, under MDTA, programs to prepare hard-to-einploy and disad- 
vantaged clients to move into the workplace, Chrysler Corporation thus 
became formally involved in hiring the disadvantaged. The institute 
launched the Entry-Level Training Department, which added objectives 
and responses in line with CETA recjuirements to its established entr>- 
level program, 

Chr>sler Institute also began seeking jobs outside the automotive 
industr>' for clients who successfully completed training, A high percent- 
age of these people have established successful careers. The institute at- 
tributes this rate of success to the realistic training experiences it provides. 
Employers who hire Chrysler Institute clients find them to he highly 
trained and well motivated, largely because of the multifaceted Entr>'- 
Level Training programs. 
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Comprehensive Programs 

The Entry-Level Training Department also provides many govern- 
ment agencies with training and employment services as well as providing 
services for Chryslers own needs. The Outreach and Recruitment program 
ensures an appropriate and equitable representation of disadvantaged peo- 
ple. The Assessment, Personal Career Plan, and Referral programs include 
testing and interviewing and help clients to obtain any necessary remedial 
training. One of the most dramatic programs in Entry-Level Training is 
Goal-Directed Group Counseling. It includes value classification, goal set- 
ting, and peer evaluation. 

The Hands-on Training program is also an integral part of the Entrv- 
Level Training Department. It allows the trainee-clients to learn and prac- 
tice basic work sk lis in a simulated plant environment. The Skilled Train- 
ing programs in welding, machining, power sewing, automotive repair, 
clerical skills, and other areas have been developed on the basis of a careful 
evaluation of the needs of the employment community. 

The Job Survey and Development program identifies the needs and 
interests of the disadvantaged client in order to refer that client to the 
appropriate employer Through Job Search, the clients themselves must 
actively seek employment. Clients are taught writing resumes and job 
applications, how to behave during a job interview, and how to retain a 
job. The institute may provide referrals, but clients are expected to do 
most of the job search work. When the institute places one of its clients 
with a company, the Placement and Follow-up program provides the assis- 
tance necessary to introduce the client to the new job and to assure his or 
her continuation in it. Both the Placement and Follow-up and the On-the- 
job Training programs assist Chrysler supervisors in helping the new em- 
ployee to become a successful part of the Chrv sler work force. 

The training programs developed and implemented by Chrysler 
Institute s Entry-Level Training Department have experienced impressive 
rates of success. Although the many program offerings vary substantially 
regarding clientele, content, and objectives, some general statistics can be 
offered. (These are generalizations from results of both the Detroit-area 
programs and the out-of-state operations. Currently, the institute is in- 
volved in programs in Saint Louis, Missouri; Cleveland, Toledo, and Lima, 
Ohio; Bogalusa, Louisiana; Brevard County, Florida; and elsewhere.) Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the clients finish the programs. Of those who 
complete the programs, nearly 75 percent are placed in nonsubsidized 
private-sector jobs that offer the potential for future growth. 
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However, placement alone is not the final objective. The staff of the 
Entn-Level Training Department is also concerned with the successful 
retention of the clients placed in jobs. It is therefore significant to note that 
almost 80 percent of the clients placed through Job Survev and Develop- 
ment are retained on their jobs and gain union seniority and job security: 

Finally, there is the Staff Training program, which is one of the most 
critical seiTices provided by Entrv -Level Training. Through this program, 
Chr\ sler Institute people share their expertise in all areas with agencies, 
schools, and organizations that ser\ e the same disadvantaged population. 



CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 



Providing Jobs in the Inner City 

In January 1968, Control Data Cori^oration opened a new plant in the 
Northside community of Minneapolis. The company, which was expanding 
rapidly as a supplier of computer and financial ser\ ices. had decided as a 
matter of social policy to create jobs in an area of high unemplovment and 
low income. Control Data was confident that it c-ould draw on its experi- 
ence at several rural Midwestern plants to train unskilled people for jobs 
assembling electronic equipment. 

The plant currently employs about 300 people, and the annual pavroll 
is about $3.2 million. But the actual impact on the \orthside community is 
much greater than the payroll alone indicates because this base of employ- 
ment supports community merchants, contractors, and others who provide 
goods and ser\ ices to the plant. 

.\fter consulting with community leaders. Control Data decided to 
select employees on a first-come, first-hired basis. Cominunitv agencies 
helped with recruiting among the unemployed, and application forms 
were reduced to one page. In its early years of operation, a large number of 
the employees hired were female heads of households. This was the first 
meaningful job for many of them — an important fact because these people 
often lacked a twelfth grade education. In addition, twenty high school 
graduates were trained as technicians; most of them are still with the 
company. 

In the first three yeais of its operation, an estimated 770 people were 
trained and employed at the Northside plant. The cost was nearly S.3.000 
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CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 

Providing PartTime Work for Disadvantaged Mothers 
and Students at the Selby Bindery 

i •HilMil I)4t4% Hi(»fi«*r\ \s 4 iiiiiipie industrial plant: It is struc- 
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I JUii III mIm It lMtHlf'r\ IS f'S|M'Ci4lU l»us> I In addition, there are nine 
t ill fiif«« \i4^ ii»t'iiilK-t% 4nd sutlers iMtrs 
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fsitiiii M 41% 4i;ii Hills nut- truth \%anted part-tune work. 
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ui^ntv III! It ii«4l«' heads of households and mothers with school-age chil- 
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The plant is located in the ecoiiouiically distressed Selby-Dale area of 
Saint PauK Minnesota, a predominantly black neighborhood. At the start, 
in 1970, the binder\' was housed in a renovated bowling alley; in 1974, it 
moved to larger quarters. Most of the employees (90 percent) are minority 
individuals. (By comparison, only 6.5 percent of the population of the 
surrounding city of Saint Paul is made up of members of minority groups.) 
Furthermore, most of the binder> 's employees live in the neighborhood or 
the central city and are thus able to walk or take a bus to work. Selby is 
serving the people of its immediate neighborhood. Richard Mangram feels 
that this explains the "fierce loyalty" of the area's residents to the plant. 

In its seven years of operation, Selby has been the training ground for 
about 150 employees who have gone on to higher-paying and higher- 
skilled full-time jobs. Twenty-four ofthe.se Selby workers were transferred 
to jobs at Control Data; the rest were placed with other employers. How- 
ever, the total number of upgraded employees is even higher Some people 
who applied for jobs at the bindery had good work records and were placed 
with other Twin Cities employers immediately. 

Patricia Collins, who handles placement at Selby, emphasizes the 
work habits, experience, and references acquired by the employees. She 
belie\es that these flictors may be the bindcr\'s most useful contribution to 
the depressed Selby-Dale neighborhood, where unemployment is highest 
among minority women and teen-agers. 



Efficiency 

"Absenteeism is ver\' low," Mangram says, "and we can always com- 
pensate by bringing in extra part-timers on any particular Jay. Further- 
more, using part-time workers is efficient. No one can collate well for more 
than fi\'e hours at a time, which is all we schedule. Most people are less 
productive in their sixth to eighth hours of a workday. We are presumably 
getting the best five hours of our people's time. " 

Control Data Corporation has considerable evidence that the binder}' 
is efficient. The Selby plant its.sembles tens of thousands of computer 
manuals and distributes them to Control Data customers all over the 
world. It also handles other corporations' mailings, such as shareholder 
reports and employee publications. In 1977, it expected to raise the pro- 
portion of its services sold to outside customers from 10 to 22 percent. 
Selby processes 7 million pieces of paper a month. Its total business vol- 
ume is $500,000 a year, and in 1976, profits exceeded $20,000. 



"Their charge was to save us money." says Norhert Berg. "Even now, 
they have to show ine their costs reguhirly. Selhy is a good business for us. 
We have economies of scale, a trained work force, and a g(K)d employee 
population." 

Before the Selhy facility was established, it cost Control Data nearly 
twice as much to have similar services performed by out.side businesse.s. 
Today, Selhy finds its costs are about half the charge.s of its competitors. 

According to Mangram. low overhead, low absenteeism and turnover, 
and high productivity per worker account for Selby's competitivtMiess. "We 
have only hvo sale.speople." he explains. "Our annual turnover has re- 
maned at 20 to 22 percent, which is quite low fbr part-time employees. 
Most leave for positive reasons, such as getting a Rill-time job. Only 3 
percent a year leave and become unemployed. And we encourage our 
students who graduate from high school to find fulUtime jobs. 

Of course, the part-time arrangement won't work in ever\' situation. 
Control Data considered part time an experiment for its first hvo years. 
Any company needs to give it time and may expect to lose money for a 
while if the work force is untrained." 

Selby's si/e has been a factor in its succe.ss. In a small plant, managers 
can inform employees of the facility's income and costs on a monthly, 
weekly, or even daily basis and can get (juick feedback on their perfor-. 
mance. "We can identify any mistakes and correct them daily." Mangram 
explains. * AVe break down our costs for each job. and we tell them the 
results. This makes our people feel part of the institution.** 



Pay and Benefits 

The average Selhy employee earns $80 a week, or S320 a month. Of 
cx)ur.se. wages vary according to the job. For example, a binder-collator is 
paid $2.97 per hour; a binder helper. $3. 12; and a machine operator. $3.40. 

An unemployed mother on welfare might receive $400 a month in 
public a.ssistance. A mother working at Selhy might typically receive $320 
in wages: if she is also receiving welfare, her monthly public assistance 
check might be another $270. for a total of S590 a month. 

Since 1974. federal law has prohibited employees from asking job 
applicants whether they receive welfare. Prior to passage of that statute, 
management knew that many families of Selhy workers received welfare 
grants, and it believes that the number is still substantial. However, be- 
cause welfare grants are reduced by one-third when recipients are work- 
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ing, it is estimated that Selbys payroll saved $285,000 in local welfare costs 
from 1970 to 1973 and more than twice that amount over the seven years of 
the plants operation. 

Employee benefits at Selhy include vacation pay, which is prorated 
according to the number of hours worked; a pension plan to which the 
company and the employee make matching contributions; and a health 
maintenance organization that covers doctor and dentist bills and most 
hospital and surgery costs and in which employees participate at the low 
cost ol 86 per month. Sick leave is not included, but welfare payments 
oHiet the lost work time. 

Selby s work schedule is a major benefit for working mothers. During 
the school year, they work from 8:00 A.M. to 2:00 p.m., which enables them 
to be with their children before and after school. During the summer 
months, they work the "mothers' shift," which begins at 7:00 A.M and runs 
for five straight hours (with a fifteen-minute break and thirty minutes for 
lunch). This schedule greatly reduces the need for day care. Women with 
preschoolers often receive help with child care from neighbors or relatives. 
Verv' few Selby mothers need to use day-care centers. 

Students working at Selby are able to maintain their class .schedules. 
They work at the plant from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M. 

New legislation may substantially increase part-time work for welfare 
mothers who have school-age children. The Carter Administrations plan 
would create 350,000 federally funded part-time public-sector jobs under 
municipal auspices. However, it is hoped that more private-sector part- 
time jobs will eventually be developed, especially for people such as those 
who work at the Selby plant. 



CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY 

Personalized Training for New Hires Who Lack 
a Basic Education 

Cummins Engine Company is accepting and training job applicants 
whose reading and mathematics skills are at the third to sixth grade levels. 
The Cummins program, Long-Term Training (LTT), is one of the few of its 
kind in the nation. "One hundred percent of these trainees are economi- 
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cally disadvantaged," says Robert Wroblewski, director of personnel for the 
cx>mpanys U.S. Automotive Group. "Most of them have worked previously 
at the minimum wage or below, often in seasonal jobs. When they come to 
u.s, they have poor work habits and don't know how to survive in the world 
of work." Long-Term Training has been in existence since 1970 at the 
company's headquarters and five factories in Columbus, Indiana. These 
facilities employ 6,500 production workers. Cummins is considering ex- 
tending LTT to its plants outside the Columbus area. The managers of 
these plants will be consulted to see if LTT programs can be established at 
their facilities. "The key factor in these decisions is to develop people in 
your company who will manage the effort," Wroblewski explains. "You can't 
subcontract the program. We evolved LTT over seven years, and we have 
found that it requires a professional educator who understands the people 
we are dealing with, who is empathetic, and who understands education 
methodolog\' and factory requirements. In other words, the program 
needs a pro on a daily basis. It must also be tailored specifically to the 
company's needs and to the kinds of people living in the area." 

In early 1975, when Cummins was forced to lay off part of its work 
force, the program was discontinued for two years. Because the company 
was not hiring during that period, there were no job openings for LTT 
graduates. By contract with the Diesel Workers Union, Cummins could 
not hire new people until it brought back workers who were on layoff. 
Furthermore, Cummins has found that one of the most important factors 
in the success of LTT is having the program feed directly into job opi 
tunities, and that was not possible during the recession. However, the 
program was resumed in 1977. 

Today, LTT turns out about thirty graduates annually In 1977, when 
hiring activity for factory jobs was low, LTT trainees represented approxi- 
mateK' 20 percent of new employees. Between 1970 and 1974, some 100 
people successfully completed the program. The programs goal is to sup- 
ply approximately 10 percent of factory replacement hiring. 

The regular training cycle is eight weeks, but it can be extended up to 
sixteen weeks for those who need it. There are two to three training cycles 
per year. Each class has eight to twelve members. "If there were more than 
twelve trainees in a class, individual instruction would fall apart," 
WVoblewski explains. "And if there were fewer than eight, the necessary 
group instruction would not be possible. Besides, much of the success of 
the program comes from a group process. The members help to motivate 
each other They set goals for themselves, and they get a good feeling 
about themselves as growing, learning individuals " 
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LTT u-es some programmed instruction and teaching machines for 
mathematics and reacUng. However, a liill-time instrnctor always works 
with the gronp. and a counseh)r is a\ailahle part time, Snl)jects inchide 
basic reading; l)asic mathematics: \snr\ ival skills," such as personal finance, 
relationships with co-workers, compan> expectations, and work habits; and 
shop skills, including au introduction to blueprint reading and machine 
shop practices. 

For the duration of the training program, each LTT trainee receives 
70 percent of the base starting wage. Once the trainees move into the 
shop, they become regular employees in entry-level positions in one of the 
factories. Some LTT graduates have continued their education and eanied 
a high school equivalency diploma. 

Overall, LTTs graduates are doing well. Wroblewski notes that "the 
people who graduate really want to succeed. They work very hard in the 
shop. In cx)mparison with our regular hires, they do as well in job perfor- 
mance and in rates of absenteeism. We have a lot of anecdotal data con- 
firming this." 

Wroblewski points out that the factory job opportunities in the com- 
pany constitute the limits of the program. But, he adds, these limits ha% e 
not been reached. LTT is firmU established at Cummins. 'Our program is 
not a frill,*' Wroblewski says. "To succeed, it had to be integrated into the 
company. It is no longer e.xperimental. LTT is now a part of doing business, 
a part of our commitment to the commimity." 



IBM 



Bringing Jobs to a Depressed 
Inner-City Neighborhood 

IBM Brooklyn's manufacturing plant started operations in 1968 in a 
seventy-year-old converted warehouse located in the boroughs Bedford- 
Stuwesant section. IBM's initial decision to establish a plant in Bedford- 
Stuy\esant was aimed in part at providing jobs in an economically de- 
prived area of 400,000 persons, most of them black and Hispanic, where 
unemployment exceeds the national average. IBM hoped to set an exam- 
ple that would encourage other companies to undertake similar ventures. 

There was another reason behind IBM's decision: to make a profit. 
The plant opened with a work force of 200, and its first assignment was 
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refurbishing computer cables. Today, IBM s Brooklyn work Force has grown 
to about 400. Its responsibilities have expanded to include the manuFac- 
ture of ad\anced cx)mi)Uter products. From cables and power supplies to 
computer display terminals and printers. 

Each month, the plant is measured on its busine.ss commitments in 
numerous areas, including output volume, expenses, and adherence to 
deliver) .schedules to customers and other IBM locations. "We re proud, 
indeed, oF the 400 men and women there who have made the plant a 
succe.ss," .says Frank T. Gary, chairman oF IBM. "It has been as cost- 
ett'ective as any plant we have in IBM." 

IBM Brooklyn has been helped by its close relationship with other 
company plants. For example, many oF the plants first employees received 
their training and their introduction to the broader world oF IBM through 
extended OJT assignments at Raleigh, North Carolina, Poughkeepsit?, 
New York, and other IBM inarmFacturing locations. Today, 79 percent oF 
the employees come From the central BrookK ii area, mostly From BedFord- 
Stuyvesant. 

As the plant's work load expanded, the converted warehou.se, with its 
limited shipping Facilities and structural limitations, became inadequate. A 
new plant is being built that will enable IBM Brooklyn to manuFacture 
even larger and more cx^mplex cx)niputer products. The building, which 
uill be completed later this year, represents a vote oF confidence by IBM in 
the acwmplishments oF its Brooklyn employees and the soundness oFthe 
decision to locate a plant in BedFord-Stuyvesant. 

IBM Brooklyn has becx)me a truly valuable asset to both the CK)mpany 
and the community. A five-man task force oFecx)nomi.sts and busine.ssmen, 
created by President Carter, \ isited the location hvo da>'s ;iFter the 1976 
national election. They were particularly impre.s.sed, explains an IBM ex- 
ecutive. becau.se oF the Fact 'that we had started ofl with the a.ssumption 
that we would succeed and that. From the beginning, other plants and IBM 
customers would depend on what Brooklyn could do.' 



LEVI STRAUSS & COMPANY 



Clerical Training for the Disadvantaged 

In 1968, Levi Strau.^s instituted the Opportunity Training Program. It 
is designed to provide clerical-.skills training for tho.se under 22 and over 
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45, members of minority groups, the unemplo\ed or unskilled, ex- 
oBenders, the handicapped, and those on welfare. Trainees are recruited 
through seventy social and community agencies. To he admitted to the 
program, they must be able to t\ pe twenty-fi\e words per minute (with 
errors), read and write English, and have a strong desire for a clerical job. 

The trainees spend from three to si.\ months in the program and are 
allowed to progress at their own pace. The skills taught include mathemat- 
ics, typing, dictation, English, telephone usage, and filing. Trainees are 
paid $120 per week and receive all company benefits. Those who complete 
the program may apply for permanent jobs with the company About 
hvelve people participate annually The classroom space and number of 
office machines that the company lias allotted to the program are limited, 
and therefore only four trainees can be accommodated atone time. 

The retention rate is about 80 percent for all trainees but only about 
50 percent for ex-ofienders. According to Joan McClintic, supervisor of 
the Opportunity Training Program, the typical ex-offender is not fired but 
leaves. "The problem is their life-style not their skills," she says. "Their 
friends can militate against their success in the 'straight' world." 

To date, few handicapped people ha\ e been referred to the program. 
The company estimates that the handicapped constitute only 1 to 2 percent 
of its total work force. Consequently, a more aggressi\e program to hire 
the handicapped is being formulated; it is super\ ised by Gaylene Pearson. 
As a further step in this direction, Levi Strauss has just completed a sur\ ey 
of architectural harriers to the handicapped at the company's facilities. 

Levi Strauss is enthusiastic about the results of the Opportunity 
Training Program. It would like to see more equivalent programs devel- 
oped in other companies. 



MANPOWER DEMONSTRATION 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 



Testing Supported Work for the Hardest-to-Employ 



The Manpower Demonstration Research Coqioration (MDRC) is a 
tax-exempt, nonprofit organization founded in 1974 with the support of the 
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Ford F^oundatioii and the federal government. MDRC, which is based in 
New York City, is supervising one of* the most important and most difficult 
a)nteinporary manpower projects: a three-year test of whether supported 
w()rk can successfulU' aid four major target groups— ex-addicts, ex- 
ofl'enders, long-term welfare mothers, and out-of-school youths from low- 
income families— to gain and hold full-time jobs. These groups, accx)rding 
to MDRC, "seem to be increasingly dependent on welfare and other forms 
of public assistance. They cx)nstitute the most resistant pockets of depriva- 
tion and dependency. For that reason, their employment problems are the 
target of the national supported-work demonstration," 



Government-Business Support 
for the National Effort 

That national effort is bejng undertaken through a distinguished com- 
bination of federal funding and technical support, foundation aid, private 
research e\aluation. and broad enwuragement at the local level by the 
many businesses .md government units that contract for the services of 
supported workers. 

In addition to MDRC, the specific components of the national effort 
include continuing technical and financial aid from the Ford Foundation; 
funds from five sponsoring federal agencies (the Employment and Training 
Administration, Department of Justice: the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse and the Office of Planning and E\ aluation. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: and the Office of Polic> De% elopmenl and Re- 
search, Department of Housing and Urban Development): thirteen origi- 
nal project sites (Atlanta, Chicago, Hartford, Jersey City, Massachusetts, 
Newark, Oakland. Philadelphia, Saint Louis, San Francisco, Washington 
State. West X'irginia, and Wisconsin): a principal research contractor 
(Mathematica Policy Research, Inc.) and a closely aligned subcontractor 
(the University of Vvisconsin's Institute for Research on Poverty): local 
governments and businesses that have provided an average of 40 percent 
of the projects' resources in the form of work contracts; a total of 5,417 
participants enrolled in the program through June 1977, including 2,235 
ex-oflenders. 1,()07 women who had been receiving assistance under the 
federal program of Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 831 ex- 
addicts, 966 > otiths, and 377 others (former mental patients and reco\ ering 
alcoholics). 
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The Supported-Work Concept and Its Techniques 

Supported-work programs are an outgrowth of the sheltered uork- 
sho)) concept, which was developed in the Netherhmds, Sweden, and 
England, to provide subsidized employment and a sense of self-worth to 
handicapped people who were unable to find jobs. One key aspect of the 
original concept that has been retained in its applications in the United 
States is that the supported-work environment is indeed more sheltered 
than the environment in the private workplace. Thus, supported-work 
techniques are intended to accustom the worker gradually to the realities 
of the private workplace. By the time the transition occurs, the supports 
have been reduced to a minimum, and the individual is prepared to cope 
with the regular world of work. 

MDRC offers the following definition of supported work: 

Supported work is a transitional, structured employment experience for men 
and women who have encountered serious difficulties in obtaining— and 
retaining— employment in the a)nventional labor market. As the partici- 
pants gain work experience and establish an employment record, perfor- 
mance demands are increased, and they are prepared for placement in the 
regular job market. 

MDRC emphasizes six supported-work techniques in its programs: 
peer group support, graduated production demands, increasingly strict 
work habit requirements, evolving interaction with the super\'i.sor and 
with other aspects of the program, graduated difficulties of work assign- 
ments, and a graduated bonus system. 

On the basis of its first years operations, MDRC states that "for most 
employees, the quality and support of their supervisors are the critical 
factors in work performance and success. And for our target populations, 
super\ ision is especially critical^ The supervisor is often the key to learn- 
ing the content of work and the way organizations operate, two experi- 
ences that are essential to making the transition to regular work. 

In addition, MDRC has found that it is difficult to wield super\isory 
control over people whose pre\ ious experience with legitimate power and 
authority has not been successful. For this reason, MDRCs guidelines 
recommend that ' all supervisors be program hired and trained" so that 
superv ision of high quality can be developed and so that supervisors will 
be sensitive to the special problems of the target groups. 

The supix)rted-work environment is one of initially lowered stress. 
Fellow workers come from similar backgrounds, and people work in crews. 
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rather than indiv idiially. In the early months of the program, superx isors 
are tolerant ol inellicieiicy. tardiness, or short-term absences. But then 
re(juirenients are tightened up, and the stresses increase. Gradually the 
standards and expectations get tougher. Mitchell SviridolV, vice president 
ol the Ford Foundation's Division of National AlVairs, points out that "the 
hypothesis is that these people are simply not ready for employment until 
they have moved through the transitional experience of supported work. 
But this is not a soft social work program." 

The work experience is also sheltered in that it is partiallv subsidized. 
In 1976. wages were behveen S2.50 and $3.50 an hour, depending on the 
project's location. This was better than the then prevailing minimum wage 
ol $2.30 and represented alx)ut 75 percent of typical entry-level wages in 
private jobs. The level is deliberately designed to be neither too high nor 
t(K) low. It is intended to be high enough to make working worthwhile but 
low enough to enable the management of supported-work projects to bid 
competitively lor contracts. It is also low enough to motivate the partici- 
pants to strive to succeed in the program and to find better-paying jobs. 
Furthermore, the wage rate should not arouse union antagonism. 

However, there is some evidence that the wage rate may not be high 
enough to discourage criminal recidivism. This is a general S(K'ial problem, 
though, not one of MDRC's milking. 



The Wildcat Example 

The national supported-work elfort directed by MDRC is modeled in 
part on the three-year experience of the Wildcat Service Corporation, a 
program in New York City initially sponsored by the \'era Institute of 
Justice. Wildcat's record is impressive: Some 13 percent of its supix)rted 
workers out of a total of 4,106 participants through July 1976 have moved 
into the private sector. Of that group, at least 77 percent have held their 
jobs for one year or more. The dropout rate has been 42 percent, including 
17 percent who resigned and 25 percent who were fired. Thus, 58 percent 
of the workers were still employed, either by Wildcat or in the private 
sector By comparison, a control group (also in New York) showed an 
employment rate of only 20 percent. A comparison of incomes showed a 
substantial advantage for the supported workers. Incomes were roughly 
$6,000 per Wildcat worker and $2,000 per worker in the ct)ntrol group. 

Criminal recidivism among Wildcat workers went down .sharply dur- 
ing their first year in the program but started to ri.se in the .second year. By 
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the third year, it had increased to close to the level of n . among the 

control group. Welfare mothers and teen-agers seoi well; ex- 

ofFenders and ex-addicts seem to slip more easily. 



What Kinds of Jobs? 

MDRC reviewed forty proposals, and in June 1974, selected nineteen 
potential sites for local supported-work projects. By Januar>- 1975, thirteen 
sites were chosen for the three-year demonstration projects. All thirteen 
sites are managed by MDRC. 

MDRC was uneasy about becoming operational in March 1975. The 
national unemployment rate was 9.1 percent, and the local areas in which 
the projects operated had unemployment rates of 12 to 14 percent. Never- 
theless, jobs were found. MDRC believes that a number of reasons ac- 
count for this: The scale of the projects was small, and they were built up 
slowly. Furthermore, the site directors were able to gain the cooperation 
and confidence of key local trade-union officials, political leadenj, and 
businessmen. 

Each project was intended to accommodate between 100 and 250 
participants. By July 1976, the average was eighty supported workers, and 
that figure has been rising. By the end of 1976, the first full year, 1,500 
workers were in the program. MDRC expects that figure to increase na- 
tionally to about 2,500 workers in the second and third years. It is clear 
that through 1978, MDRC is ct)unting on results to prove its importance, 
not on size, which is small compared with the need. 

What kinds of jobs have been undertaken? Up to July 1976, about 
one-third of the occupations were in some way involved with housing, 
including rehabilitation, repair, insulation, and demolition. But the pro- 
jects are increasingly making competitive bids to operate city .ser\ ices or 
private contracts. 

Most of the projects' workers perform maintenance functions in pub- 
lic buildings and housing projects, raze buildings, repair motor vehicles for 
local agencies, and provide security services for government buildings. 
Ex-oflPenders in Hartford are working in tire recapping shops, a filling 
station, and a printshop. In Washington State, former offenders microfilm 
state records and guard a state office complex. Welfare mothers, ex- 
oflPenders, and school dropouts in West Virginia are working as teachers' 
aides, day-care assistants in housing projects, and clerks in senior citizens 
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c-enters. In Wisconsin, deinstitutionalized mental patients repair houses 
for the aged and poor. 

In New York- City, ex-offenders and others who have rarelv held a job 
are employed by Project Scorecard, which audits the cleanliness of New 
York City streets on a regular basis. Crews of project workers are sent into 
neighborhoods to rate the cleanline,ss of curbsides, sidewalks, and alleys 
against a pictorial standard. The data gathered are .sent to the Sanitation 
Department, which uses it as a managerial tool. The Parks Department 
also uses the project to evaluate the safety of the city's recreation facilities. 
New York City has since taken over the operation of Project Scorecard and 
hired its workers as regular, full-time cit>' employees. 



First- Year Costs and Results 

The operating costs of the individual demonstration sites ranged be- 
tween $500,000 and 81,3 million in the first year There has been a strong 
downward trend in the average subsidy cost per person-year* Total aver- 
age costs fell consistently throughout the first year, rapidly at first (from 
nearly $15,000 in the first quarter to about $12,000 in the third quarter) 
and then more slowly By the end of the fifth operating quarter, the average 
co,st i>er person-year had dropped to $11,200, 

This cost reduction seems directly related to a steady increase in 
program size at each site. Programs averaged 8,5 person-vears per site in 
the second quarter and 20 person-years by the fifth quarter Those statis- 
tics translate to the equivalent of only eight)' full-time participants per site, 
which is far short of the projected scale for most programs. With additional 
expansion during 1977, the average second-year costs did decrease further 

For the first two operating years of the demonstration, the workers' 
total attendance time for all the sites, including work and supportive ser- 
vices, was 76 percent. Another 8 percent of time covered authorized paid 
absences, and 6 percent repre,sented inactivations or suspensions, 

MDRC believes that "these figures are encouraging. They mean that 
a program can structure its organization's resources knowing that almost 90 
IJercent of the work force will be accounted for as planned. Only about 10 
percent is unpredictable on a day-to-day basis. 
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NM|i|hiit, ,1 u.iik pitMtMs Null ivi[y\\\v omlimiinjn ^oNrrnmrnt suhsi- 
IhiI I,» .III iiuiiMsin^ t^vtiMil. tlu'% NVill ho kuallv fiiumcvd. Bv 
nM.I PiTf. 10 ,^.,.vni ol \||)H( is M»sts wr.v o»vrrr(l Ick.iIIv. Tho orKani/a- 
«t*M, .uin> to ..M MMv^ lliat I. N. l tt» fi-S to 70 prnvnt dunn« the third year. 

Some Broader Questions 

M.ithrnutiia hihcA Ki MMri'h. Iiu . of FrincvtoiK New Jersrv, and 
llir I iMNriMtN dI Wisomsins Institute lor Research on Povt^rh are cxni- 
.lutfttiu M M-anh ami vxahiation ol the thrt-e-yrar MDRC demonstration 
|>Min ti> at a oist ol $7 to SH milliotr I'sin^r a eontrol Kroup. Mathematica is 
lestiii« uhethei |Mrtii i|Mtiou in sup|H)rted work increases the likelih(K)d 
Ih^l vn,pl.»Mv. will aehieNo stable, lon^-term employment and an ade- 
.jiMti- IrM'l III ^ui^^mv It is also testing whether sup|)orted work reduces 
rt i uhMsui atuuti^ e\M»IK'u(UTs or drug use among ex-addicts. 

Udlum J (;iu»kri. president ol MDRC, states that the organizations 
huKHl auns an- ti. \fv{ a substantial nuudnT ot people to lunetion in a work 
M ltuiu M» if»al thrv ran grJ jobs and hold them and begin to break the cycle 
i»l ttt }H>ndc*hi\ aiul iU'slrueti\riu'ss." 

But \litibrll SMrid(»n warns that "there are no easy or total solutions 
li» problems unoKmii the |H'ople we are dealing with. At l)est. we can 
ht»|M' to I lup av\a\ at the pn)bUMn. perhaps at 5 or 10 percent of it a year. 
Ue .m' diung \ vr\ \sv\\ in vu'W ol the fact that nothing else seenis to be 
Ai liM xnig an\thmm»l significancr with this i^opulation." 

\\u athiHates ol snp|K)rted work realize that the> nuist also find at 
least trntatiNf answtTs to some other basic cpiestions: lh)w do supported 
wi»iks ix»t> uHujure with its InMiefits? Which work settings offer the 
gn ati st jxitential li»r sueeesslul transition to stable employment? If these 
pM>j^xfs pn>\t' siuxf sslul. can tlu'> be replicated on a larger scale? 

A ilemonstratiim program has a predetermined life-span. Although 
the res4'areh phase ol supported work will continue until 19S0. the opera- 
ttfuial p!ias4' til the natit)nal demonstration will end during the spring of 
I47S MDHCs prehminarN research findings have shown that supported 
v%ork can 1m» a iisehil t(K)l of national main>ower policy, that it is one 
stiatrp lor job creation, and that it is one answer among many to the 
pnibirm of welfare dependency (;iven these indications, supported work 
has UfMi written into the renewal of the CETA legislation now under 
omsidfration. The current plan is to continue demonstration and re.search 
eHorts ui^til more e\tensi\e research data are available. If such results 
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continue to be positive, the experience will become part of an ongoing 
employment and training strategy for groups of people who are very 
difficult to employ. 

MDRC believes that some important social factors will help to deter- 
mine the success or failure of supported work. According to MDRC, 
supported- work programs do not take place in a vacuum. Their success 
depends heavily on the cooperation and financial support of existing fed- 
eral and local program agencies, on the willingness of local employers — 
both public and private — to participate, on the receptivity of community 
residents to "another program" in the neighborhood, and on the hope that 
when the transitional period is over, employers in the open labor market 
will be able to judge supported-work graduates on their productivity 
rather than their pasts. 

Clearly, cooperation between business and government on the scale 
that is essential to ensure that the supported-work effort will survive and 
prosper is just beginning. 



OPPORTUNITIES 
INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTERS 

Providing Training for the Disadvantaged 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) is a network of 140 
organizations providing employment training and other services to mem- 
bers of minority groups and to the disadvantaged across the nation. 
Approximately 60 more OIC interest groups are working toward becoming 
operational. Each OIC is a complete community-based skills-training and 
community revitalization center 

Each OIC is an independent affiliate of Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Centers of America (OIC/ A), a national support structure headquar- 
tered in Philadelphia that provides technical and administrative assistance 
to local OICs. OIC/A also provides training for management personnel 
who staff local OICs and conducts various national projects and studies in 
employment training and related fields. OIC/A directs most of its assis- 
tance to local OICs through nine regional offices. 
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What Makes OIC Different? 

OIC is the largest such employment and training organization in the 
nation. It was founded by Reverend Leon H. Sullivan, who is now chair- 
man of the national board of directors of OIC/A. One of its main princi- 
ples is to provide training only where guaranteed employment situations 
exist. Another is the principle of service to "the whole person." It is this 
concept of wholeness that OIC believes is the key to its success. As the 
organization grew, it became clear that to be effective, OIC would have to 
contain certain essential components: recruitment, counseling, feeder 
(prevocational training), vocational and skills training, and job develop- 
ment and follow-up. Active recruitment was found to be the only tool 
capable of reaching the disadvantaged, the unemployed, discouraged, but 
trainable population. OIC recruiters actively seek out those indi\ iduals 
who do not possess marketable skills but who are or can be motivated to 
seek skills training. There is no fee to students for services. 

In counseling sessions, applicants* interests and vocational aptitudes 
are determined. Personal problems are discussed, and steps are taken to 
eliminate or lessen them. The personal relationships begun here continue 
throughout the students' association with OIC. 

The feeder component prepares students for vocational training. 
When SuUivan began OIC training sessions, he discovered that although 
some trainees wanted gainful employment, they had little knowledge of 
the behavior expected of them in the workplace. Irainees are assigned to 
informal orientation classes that provide them with the basic information 
necessary to make realistic vocational training choices. They attend classes 
in job-finding techniques, vocational orientation, personal development, 
minority history, and even adult basic education (ABE). In ABE, trainees 
pick up the basic reading and mathematical skills that may be missing from 
their formal education but essential for their chosen skills-training area. 
Many students earn degrees as part of this program. 

During vocational and technical skills training, students master voca- 
tional skills that prepare them for job placement. This is an open-entry, 
open-exit phase; that is, trainees progress at their own rate. 

In the final step of the process, OIC graduates are placed in meaning- 
ful jobs in the community that are related to the skills learned. Periodic 
follow-ups are made to check the graduates* progress, and additional ser- 
vices and assistance are offered when needed. 
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Training at the OICs 



No two OIC programs offer exactly the same array of vocational train- 
ing courses. Each OIC responds to the needs of local businesses, to the 
needs of local trainees, to the requirements of a given locality's funding 
sources, and to its own capability 

Business and Industry Involvement 

To assure industry's commitment at the national and local levels, 
the National Industrial Advisory Council (NIAC) has been formed, MAC 
is composed of key business leaders representing a broad spectrum of the 
nations commercial life. By providing counsel and assistance for national 
projects, NIAC helps the nations business community become familiar 
with OIC and helps OIC enrich and update its programs and develop new 
systems and ideas. One such idea has been the institution of a computer- 
ized management information .system. This project was developed with the 
assistance of Pfizer, IBM, Allied Chemical Corporation, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Sun Company, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Corporation, and Sperry & Hutchinson. 

The council has initiated an industrial technical assistance contacts 
(ITAC) system that assigns local executive- or management-level repre- 
.sentatives of member corporations directly to local OICs in their area to 
offer advice, expertise, and assistance to the local executive directors. 

A complement to NIAC is the National Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee (NTAC), an organization of management representatives who work 
with OICs to help assure the success of NIAC-OIC projects. NTAC has 
actively assisted the OIC/A private fund-development effort, has helped 
develop publications and communications, and has provided workshops on 
strengthening OIC-industr\' relations at its national convocation and at 
regional conferences. 

"Prescription Training" 

OICs work for major corporations and small businesses by providing 
"prescription training" for their personnel needs. Because enrollees are 
trained only for known, guaranteed jobs, OICs develop close contacts with 
local business to develop specialized training programs at OIC offices or 
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on-the-job training at commercial sites. One such example is the develop- 
ment of a technical representative program with the Xerox Corporation. 
Under this program. Xerox and OIC train individuals to repair all types of 
electromechanical equipment. Also, working with International Harvester 
Corporation, the Indianapolis Opportunities Industrialization Center 
(lOIC) has placed twelve local adults in International Harvesters Indianap- 
olis plant. After a six-month on-site training course in engine repair and 
manufacturing, all twelve were hired at the ReNew Center in Franklin, a 
facility that rebuilds engines. In this training program. International Har- 
vester provided classroom space in its plant, engines, blueprints, preci- 
sion tools, and the expertise of its staff. 

"When the program began in August 1976." said Kenneth Morgan. 
lOIC s executive director, "seven of the students were on public assistance. 
Had they continued to draw on public funds to support themselves and 
their dependents, the cost of the program would have been about $31,000 
a year. Instead, the twelve students, whose average wages are more than 
$4 an hour, will earn $108,000 annually and pay their share of taxes. By 
providing training for meaningful jobs, businesses such as International 
Harvester can change people who are tax liabilities to their communities 
into tax assets.** 

"We realized about a year ago." explained Rodney W. Dunham, man- 
ager of the Indianapolis plant, "that our relationship with the black com- 
munity was not all it could be. Although 22 percent of the plants employ- 
ees are minorities, the plant did not project a clear affirmative action 
attitude in the community. 

"Because of the success of the first engine repair course here." said 
Dunham, other IH plants throughout the country are investigating the 
possibility of establishing similar on-site training programs. The advan- 
tages of on-site programs are many For instance, the students get experi- 
ence working in a real-life situation because the entire plant becomes the 
classroom and everyone in it a potential instructor. Furthermore, on-site 
training itself is more meaningful than other approaches because the stu- 
dents get hands-on experience throughout the course." 

Sti uctures corresponding to NIAC and NTAC exist at the local level 
and relate their activity and support to OIC affiliates. These groups are 
known as Industrial Advisory Councils (lACs) and Technical Advisory 
Committees (TACs). Firms belonging to local lACs map out a personalized 
strategy for meeting their immediate and long-term needs. lAC members 
help OICs to meet their training and employment goals more successfully 
by donating equipment, lending supervisors and trainers, providing on- 
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the-job training and jol \ giving direct financial assistance, and designing 
fund-raising activities. 

TACs provide a tactical approach to the problems of job training. 
Member firms provide technical personnel, super\isors, or operators of 
currently used equipment. These people either train OIC enrollees on the 
job or help OIC to develop a curriculum that matches the skills needed by 
the firm. TACs provide the one-to-one touch needed to assure OIC 
trainees instruction that relates directly to equipment and technologies 
in current use. 

Many OICs also give cla.sses in awareness training for employers* 
supervisory personnel. This facilitates truly efi'ective two-way communica- 
tion between supervisors and the minority group trainees with whom 
they will be working. These sessions teach some iispects of minority group 
culture w ith which managers might not be familiar, t\'pes of problems that 
might arise in the course of training or employment, and how to solve 
them in a mutually satisfying way. 

Relationships with CETA Prime Sponsors 

CETA prime sponsors are local, county, or state elected officials re- 
sponsible for planning and administering local programs with federal funds 
authorized by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. OIC/A 
assists local OIC affiliates in establishing close working relationships with 
CETA prime sponsors so that program planning and service delivery ad- 
dress the needs of the poor and disadvantaged represented by the local 
OIC. 

In fiscal 1977, over 136 local OIC affiliates received subcontracts from 
CETA contracts given to OIC/A for employment and skills training and 
related ser\'ices. The.se contracts total $55,709,730, indicating that many 
prime sponsors respect the OICs in their jurisdictions. 

CETA funds provide for manpower planning councils that bring to- 
gether local government, business and industry, labor, and community- 
based organizations to advise prime sponsors during program planning and 
implementation. Many OICs have representatives on these local planning 
councils; they are appointed by their prime sponsors. At the national level, 
OIC/A maintains cooperative relationships with organizations that repre- 
sent prime sponsors such as the National Conference of Governors, the 
National League of Cities-U.S. Conference of Mayors, and the National 
Association of Counties. 



Performance 
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From 1964 to September 1977, OICs trained 477,498 people and 
placed 280,446 in meaningful jobs. Statistics show that 62 percent of these 
trainees were heads of families; 74 percent received some type of public 
assistance, including Aid to Families with Dependent Children social 
security, unemployment compensation; and that 13 percent were veterans. 
OIC alumni have c-ontributed an estimated $600 million to the national 
economy in tax dollars alone. 

In 1977, OIC participants were characterized as follows: 



Race-Ethnic Groups 



Education 



Age 



Black: 65% 1 2 years plus: 43% 

White: 25% 9_i i years: 49% 

American Indian: 0.5% 8 years or less: 8% 
Oriental: 2% 
Other groups: 7.5% 



18 and under: 13% 
19-21:31% 
22-24: 52% 
45 and over: 3.9% 



Sex 



Pretraining vs. Posttraining Earnings 



Male: 40% 
Female: 60% 



Average posttraining 
annual wage: 

Average pretraining 
annual wage: 



$8,320 
$4,784 



Funding 

QIC/A and its affiliated OICs receive funds from the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Commerce, and various agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Funds also come from major 
corporations, local businesses, labor unions, state and local governments, 
foundations, ct)mmunity groups, religious organizations, and individual 
donations. 
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RCA 



Job Corps and Other Training Centers Have 
Strong Links to Communities and Local Businesses 

RCA Service Companys Education Services, in Cherry Hill, New 
Jersey, is responsible for operating five Job Corps centers in various parts 
of the United States. These are federally funded residential training cen- 
ters for young men and women between the ages of 16 to 21 who need 
education, training in vocational skills, work experience, counseling, med- 
ical services, and other attention. It is estimated that up to one-third of 
such youths live in metropolitan areas, where youth unemployment rates 
are highest. To qualify for the program, a young person must meet federal 
requirements related to maximum family income, previous employment, 
and age. 

The sixty Job Corps centers located throughout the country were set 
up under the authority of Title IV of CETA. They are operated by private 
contractors, the Departmen*^ of Agriculture, various nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and state and local government agencies. Thirty of the centers are 
run by private contractors such as RCA. 

RCA also manages other vocational training programs in New York 
City and Los Angeles that assist unskilled and underemployed persons 
through services in training and placement in varied occupations. In addi- 
tion, since 1971, RCA has provided education-support services such as 
classes in reading, language arts, and mathematics; classes for the high 
school equivalency diploma; and vocational skills sampling for juvenile 
offenders in locations in Pennsylvania (Allentown, Aitch, and Comwells 
Heights). 

"We are in the education business," says Donald Naffziger, director of 
the RCA Educational Services unit. "I am pleased to say that the Job Corps 
Operation has been a good business for RCA; if it weren't, we wouldn't 
have stayed with it. And if we weren't doing an outstanding job. Job Corps 
wouldn't have stayed with us that long, either. We can apply our capabili- 
ties in teaching basic education and providing the high school diploma 
equivalent and vocational training to the operation of a center." 

The Job Corps operation represents about half of the companys an- 
nual education sales, and 915 RCA employees are involved in Education 
Services. However, the Education Services unit constitutes only a small 
part of the overall sales of the RCA Service Company. 
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Thi^ cost of a typical Job Corps center averages S2.500 to S3.000 per 
student per year. Most of this goes to prov ide facilities, food, clothing, 
program staff, and medical facilities and care. In effect, the services pro- 
vided hy a center are similar to those offered at a residential a)llege. RCA 
reports similar costs for each of its centers. 

A major factor in costs and performance is the tuniover rate. "Job 
Corps centers lose one out of every four students within the first thirty 
days," Natf/iger explains. "During that first month, the students are decid- 
ing whether they like the program. We don't recruit our students directk 
Most come to us through the offices of the U.S. Employment Ser\ice: the 
rest are referred by Women in Community Services." 

Under the Carter Administration's new youth programs, the Job 
Corps is scheduled to double its capacity, from 22,000 to 44,000 residential 
spaces. With a turnover of two to two and a half times a year, the Job Corps 
will thus be serving about 90,000 students annually In order to meet the 
government's plans, the Job Corps will be opening new centers and ex- 
panding a few existing ones during the next eighteen months. RCA has 
recently expanded its own participation in the program. 

What RCAs Centers Offer 

All RCA training centers offer an individualized education program 
that includes beginning and advanced reading, mathematics, consumer 
education, driver education, health education, and English as a second 
language. Curricula are continually revised to keep pace with the changing 
needs of the students. Prospective students receive information about the 
centers from Employment Service recruiters. When they arrive at a cen- 
ter, they take reading and mathematics tests and an aptitude test in each 
occupational training cluster offered at the center. And in a high proportion 
of cases, RCA finds that the students are (lualified to take the occupaticmal 
training. 

A centers occupational training clusters are chosen on the basis of 
employment statistics supplied by the local offices of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Serv ice. This information is supplemented hy feedback in the form of 
the job placement records of the center's students. Each center offers 
whatever occupational skills are in demand. 

Each of RCAs five Job Corps centers has its own program: Tongue 
Point, in Astoria, Oregon, serves Alaska and the states in the Far West. It 
offers occupational training clusters in clerical skills, health, welding, con- 
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structioii, and telecommunications. The center in Tulsa, Oklahoma, pro- 
vides instruction in medical, secretarial, and construction trades skills. 
This center has a steady enrollment of 200 students. Blue Ridge, in 
Marion, Virginia, trains 180 women from several Appalachian states. 
Courses in clerical trades and retail sales are offered, and the centers 
vocational training stresses medical careers, Woodstock, near Baltimore. 
Mar>'land, offers training to 275 young men. The curriculum includes 
welding, automobile repair, and skills required for the mechanical and 
building trades. Keystone, in Drums, Pennsylvania, offers training pro- 
vided by the National As,sociation of Homebuilders in painting, carpentry, . 
and plumbing. It also oflers a separate program in culinar>- arts, Kevstone! 
the oldest and largest RCA center, has a regular enrollment of 670 and ha,s 
been in operation since 1966, (RCA has run the other centers for tv.'o or 
three years,) 

The steady enrollment of the five centers is 1,840 people, and it 
usually turns over hvo or two and a half times during a year The average 
Job Corps student stays in the program just over six months. However, 
depending on the type of training, a student may remain at the center for 
up to hvo years, 

RCA has recently opened three additional centers in Washington, 
DC, Laurel, .Vlar>'land, and Chicopee, Massachusetts, which will ser\e 
an additional 1,325 trainees at any one time. In addition, 2,500 to 3,000 
students are served by RCAs non-Job Corps educational ser\'ices, 

■'The students need a lot of time, a lot of help, and a lot of pats on the 
back," .\aflziger says, "They have been turned off' by the traditional school. 
At our centers, we prefer that any student who needs it earn the high 
.school equivalency diploma before leaving the program, 

"For most students," Naff'ziger adds, 'it is best for them to be re- 
moved from their previous peer group and to get education, counseling, 
and recreation each day, " The curriculum includes a half day of vocational 
training. The education and vocational instructors are local teachers who 
have state certification; they are chosen by RCA to provide students with a 
well-rounded education program. The remainder of the day is devoted to 
voluntary tutoring sessions, student government, or recreational activities. 

Some students work in a local company or organization, "We prefer to 
have the students spend a maximum of six weeks working away from the 
center prior to graduation. In this way, both RCA and the students them- 
selves can evaluate their performance in a realistic work situation," Naff^ 
ziger explains, ""It is unpaid work experience, up to twenty-five hours per 
week," 
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Each RCA center has two components that hnk it to its surrounding 
area. One is the Community Relations Council, which is composed often 
to twenty private citizens or representati\es of local organizations. The 
council is important because the students go into the community regularly 
and also because there is always some interchange between the center and 
local ser\ ices. The second is the Industrial Advisory Committee, which is 
made up of interested business people who may oiler the center some OJT 
slots or who will review the curriculum for the ocxiMipational training. 



Good Results 

The overall success of the Job Corps is usually measured in terms of 
how many students graduate and how many get jobs. (Other measures 
include costs per student and the number of students served,) About 50 
percent of RCAs Job Corps students graduate from the program. This is 
3 to 5 percent higher than the national average. The rate of job placement 
for all graduating Job Corps students at RCA is said to be 90 percent. (This 
figure includes those students who return to sch(X)l and who go into the 
armed forces.) This placement rate is considerably higher than tho.se of 
other CETA programs. 

The centers performance mu.st be viewed in the context of the back- 
ground of its students. The student profile at RCA centers shows that the 
average students reading and mathematics .skills are at the sixth grade 
level, de.spite the fact that most of the students have high .school diplomas; 
the average age is llVz years; most of the students have ver\' limited work 
experience or none at all; about 80 percent come from inner-city areas; 85 
to 90 percent are minority group members; and 100 percent are disadvan- 
taged. 

Nafi'ziger believes that when all the.se things are taken into consider- 
ation, the fact that about 90 percent of RCAs Job Corps graduates are 
placed in jobs is indeed encouraging. 

RCA knows what happens to its students for thirty and sixty days after 
graduation, and the Job Corps tracks .some of them (selected at random) for 
a year On the basis of this random .sampling, job retention among Job 
Corps graduates "is very good in the first 180 days: an average of 70 
percent. It goes down over the next 180 days," Naffziger adds. "Some 
.students return to school; others may decide their jobs are not right for 
them,' 
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Ingredients of a Successful Program 

N'iiirziger concludes that "the tone of the center is set hv the staff, so 
staff selection is critical. You must ha%e dedicated, human relations- 
onented people. The> must understand the students, hut the% must also 
run the center as a business. They must he sympathetic, hut the\ must also 
create a world-of-work atmosphere. 

"Yon should use what yon know has worked. Our impnn ements come 
from management and staff training sessions, which are conducted quar- 
terly and which are for all our program staff. We also c-onduct our own 
evaluations: our education specialist makes an annual one-week field % isit 
to each center In addition, there are goxernment evaluations. For each 
center, we set (,uarterly program goals for the ax erage length of sta%, 
attntion, joh placement, retenti(m on the joh, and the progress of students 
in an incentix e s> stem that cox ers progress in education and participation 
in other acti\ ities. 

"It is also \ ery important to work closeK with the state hranches of 
the Employment Serv ice and the Lahor Department. If there are recruit- 
ing or placement prohlems, the center nuist he readv to change the occu- 
pational training offered, the curriculum, or the numher of students in a 
training cluster. 

"Maintaining flexibility in working with students is crucial," Natfziger 
c-oncludes. "By keeping an open door and an open mind, we tailor educa- 
tional serv ices to the clients we serve. Our product is people, and our 
centers need to make timely responses to the needs of their students." 



3M COMPANY 

Offering a Wide Range of Programs 
for the Disadvantaged 

3Ms Factory Training Center program for the hard-core unemploved 
was discontinued in 197,3. "We ran out of the kind of people the program 
was designed to help," savs E. W. Steele, manager of recruitment and 
placement. "In addition, we had few hourly openings in Saint Paul. We 
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ha\e moved production work to other locations among our ninety plants. It 
wasn't feasible to move trainees to other cities. We didn't want to uproot 
people and subject them to all the stress involved in moving unless they 
ct)uld first succeed here," 

The Factory Center was in operation from 1970 to 1973. For its first 
two years, the center was supported entirely by 3M funds. It received 
additional hniding of about $45,000 a year from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which was roughly a quarter of the program's cost. 
This assistance was first received in 1972. The center turned out approxi- 
mately 150 graduates, and the retention rate was about 50 percent, "We had 
some fine successes, especially later on," Steele says, "Early in the pro- 
gram, we had some trouble getting people who would stay. All our trainees 
were certified hard-core unemployed. Some had problems with drugs or 
alcohol; some were ex-olfenders. The problem was that they all lacked 
essential work habits. Furthermore, tht .ommunity was initially distrust- 
ful of our efibrts, 

"But regardless of their backgrounds," he notes, "the majority of our 
trainees were people who were seeking employment opportunities," Mi- 
nority males constituted the majority of the trainees, "Also," he said, "as 
the community came to trust 3M more and more, their cooperation made 
the program work well," 

Both Abram H. Weaver, former supervisor of the center, and Donald 
Williams, former employment coordinator of the center, found that al- 
though Sonne people failed, most of the men and women who came to the 
center "worked hard at it, and they succeeded," Williams offers this evalua- 
tion: "We are convinced that the people who come here have ability. Some 
of them also have serious problems. Nevertheless, they are capable people 
who can do a good job. They are proving that to us every day," 

Anyone hired at the center immediately became a3M employee and 
received benefits that included hospitalization, life insurance, holidays, 
vacations, and service credit. The trainees' pay began at the minimum 
rate, $2.30 per hour, with $.05 hourly increases after thirty and sixty days. 
Job classifications included general factory helper, general machine opera- 
tor, and stock handler and packer. 

Abram Weaver points out that the company had to teach much more 
than machine skills: "Because so many of the trainees had been without 
jobs for long periods and many had no industrial work experience, we had 
to help them develop an industrial awareness and the right work habits. 
We attempted to prepare them for taking the responsibility of a productive 
job. They came to understand why it is important to be on the job every 
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Swwv 1971. a siMumer tMuploymtMit program for minority youths has 
\n^'\\ oiHMi h) rrrshiueu, sophoiuort-s, and juniors from h)cal colleges. No 
re\tnctiou i> placed on acacltMuic fifld of interest, and 3M's Personnel 
IVpartnient tries to niaUh each appheant's skills, experience, and interests 
wi^h the siunnier jobs a\ailal)le. 

Fn)ni 196() io 196S, 3M trained hi^h school seniors to be key punch 
o|HTators Training sessions lasted froni lour to six weeks prior to gradua- 
tion IM now maintains a clerical work-study program that accommodates 
twent\-h\e students annually. 

A co-op program lor training chemical technicians was initiated by 
3M and the St. Paul Technical Vocaticmal Institute in 1969. Students en- 
rolled in the program work at 3M lor six months: three months during the 
summer In-tueen their first and second years at the institute and during 
t\iv three months of the winter (juarter ol their second year. 

Since the early 196()s. 3M's financial di\ ision has periodically offered 
Miiumer intern jobs to accounting majors who had completed their junior 
\ear in college 

Since 1951. 3M has maintained an acti\e co-op work-study program 
with ele\en uni\ ersities. The cx)llege students accumulate one or more 
\ears ol work experience with the company prior to graduation. The pro- 
gram was origiiialK restricted to technical students, but since 1967, it has 
lM*en o|HMi to nontechnical students as well. 

A summer program lor cx)llege students and technical faculty has 
Immmi in operation since 1951. The company tries to give the students 
challenging, project-oriented technical work. Some thirty students partici- 
pated m 1977, including about 30 p(Tcent minority individuals and 30 
IH'rcent women. 

In 1968. 3M established the Work-Study Program lor students I'rom 
Saint Paul \(Kational seh(M)ls. The students work at 3M Four hours a day 
throughout the school year, and the company has had 1(X) percent success 
in employing tbein alter graduation. Twelve students participate in this 
pn>fc*ram each \ear 

The compans is \ery satisfied with these programs. E. W. Steele says 
that "3M has liilly supported the programs, even during the recession. 
Thev are \er\ siiccesslnl both in terms of corporate social responsibility 
and in terms ol recruitment and placement for the company We have no 
guarantee that we will get the people back as employees alter training 
theni. but we are rather proud olOur record. We get 95 percent retention 
in the various co-op programs and I(X) percent retention in the Work-Study 
Program. * 
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VOCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC. 



A Youth Employment Agency of Last Resort 

Vocational Foundation, Inc. (VFI), placed about 1,205 of New York 
City's hardest-to-employ young people in entiy-level jobs in fiscal 1976-77. 
Given the continuing erosion of New York's job market, the increasingly 
fierce competiHon for jobs, and the multiple handicaps of VFI's troubled 
clients, that is indeed an achievement. 

"Our kids are the ones considered hopeless," says Walter N. Thayer 
chairman of VFI. "They have no skills. All our clients have some back- 
ground with social agencies, and many were once on drugs. We get the 
bottom of the barrel. We are an employment agency of last resort." 

VFI's experience may be more extreme than the average, but it pro- 
vides a vivid illustraHon of the problems and requirements of finding jobs 
today for teen-agers from America's inner cities. 

Thayer started the foundation during the depths of the depression, 
when the job prospects of the average person, let alone those of a teen-ager 
in trouble with the law, were bleak. Originally VFI's clients ranged in age 
from 16 to 21 years. However, the foundation has changed its focus and 
now concentrates on helping 16- to 19-year-olds. As a result, VFI's client 
profile has changed. The skill levels have declined, and the overall handi- 
caps of these young people have, if anything, increased. In 1976-77, the 
average VFI client was 18. 1 years old (88 percent were between 16 and 19 
years old), had completed 10.3 years of schooling, could read at grade 6.7 
level, had mathematics skills at grade 5.5 level, and had an IQ of 96.1. In 
1976, 72 percent of VFI's young people were black, 23 percent were 
Hispanic, and 5 percent were white. VFI's clientele was also 75 percent 
male and 25 percent female. The foundation's records show that 9 percent 
had a known drug background, 39 percent had a known correctional back- 
ground, 18 percent were receiving public assistance, and 37 percent had 
no previous work experience. Of the 2,085 youths VFI dealt with in fiscal 
1976-77, 48 percent had a known correctional or drug history, and 77 
percent were school dropouts. 

George W. Carson, VFI's executive director, notes that in twenty-six 
poverty areas in New York City "the chances are pretty good that a youth 
may be an ex-offender or a drug abuser Or a youth may be in danger of 
becoming delinquent, and that danger is serious when you consider the 
increase in the use of drugs (especially marijuana, alcohol, and pills), the 
extent of unemployment, and the dropout rate in these neighborhoods." 
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Jem- Ornstein, tlie foundation's associate director, explains that when 
youths are ex-addicts and ex-ott*enders, "it means they have had difficulties 
in the piist. Their skill levels, academic knowledge, and motivation have all 
been impaired. Many of them have veiy loose or unstable family struc- 
tures. The whole gamut of social responsibilities has to be imparted to 
them " 

Carson points out that "many companies are reluctant to acknowledge 
that they hire ex-addicts or ex-otTenders for fear of customer reaction. 
Basically, ours is a ver\' nonforgiving society." 

The Shrinking Job Market and 
the Importance of Staying in School 

To cx)mponnd the difficulties VFI faces. New York City has lost about 
one-half million jobs, mainly entr\-level positions in light industry and 
cx)mmerce, over the last decade. Many companies have moved out of New 
York City, leaving behind a very large population of unskilled or semi- 
skilled job seekers. Consequently, the competition for available jobs has 
become much more intense. Older, more skilled workers are taking the 
jobs that unskilled teen-agers once might have obtained. In addition, the 
small employer may choose to hire illegal aliens because they are willing to 
work for greatly reduced wages. 

"You would think that with the intense job competition, youngsters 
would stay in school, but our recent interv iews indicate that these teen- 
agers usually don't relate schooling to jobs," Carson says. For example, one 
youth told a \'FI interviewer that "all school means to ine is a lot of 
unnecessarv- learning. The only classes I went to were the classes I was 
interested in. I didn't think I needed to learn the rest of the stufU Another 
youth said, "School doesn't teach you how to deal with life. I was never 
told why education was important to ine in ways that I could understand." 

Carson notes that "in some poverty areas in New York City, as many 
as 60 percent of minority youths drop out of school before the eleventh 
grade." In increasing numbers, 16- and 17-year-olds are dropping out of 
school and searching for full-time work. 

The t>'pical \TI client is not prepared for the job market. "The magic 
age for finding a job in New York City is 18,' Ornstein explains. State laws 
prohibit anyone under 18 from working in certain occupations. For many 
jobs, it is necessary to drive, and yon must be 18 to get a drivers license in 
New York. Someone who is under 18 can't work at night and can't work in 
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certain 'hazardous* occupations in\ oK ing machinery and power tools. Also, 
insurance companies can jack up companies' rates if employees are under 
18. But the most serious problem is the attitude of employers: They say, 
'Send me a man, not a kid; That means that, as fkr as they are concerned, a 
kid is old enough to % ote or go to war but not old enough to work. Or they 
say, 'Send me a responsible and mature person.' Employers expect the 
youths to stay on the job and do their bidding, but the kids won't because 
they still haye a kid's mind." 



VFI's Record and the Outlook for Its Future 

B> 1970, \'FI showed lower costs than comparable go\ ernment youth 
emploxinent acti% ities. VFl had also deyeloped more personal and efiec- 
tiye relationships with its clients, employers, and referring social agencies. 
In 1976, about 220 New York City agencies, many with employment activi- 
ties of their own, referred those youths they didn't think they could place 
to VFI for help in finding jobs. 

In fiscal 1976-77, the foundation dealt with 2,085 youths, conducted 
oyer 5,000 interviews, gave 823 vocational aptitude test.s, developed 3,170 
job openings, made 2,761 job referrals, placed 1,205 youths in jobs, and 
placed an additional 46 clients in training schools. Furthermore, VFI en- 
rolled 252 clients in their remedial educational program that involved 
nearly 17,000 tutorial hours in basic reading and mathematics skills. As a 
result, 18 of the.se clients received their high school equivalency diplomas, 
and 6 entered college. 'About five years ago," Thayer explain.s, "we were 
placing young people in jobs at the rate of 3,000 per year Now, it is 1,000 
or 1,100. The job market here may dry up. If tic can't find jobs for these 
youths, who can?" 

Nor is George Carson overly optimistic about the future. **If the 
current labor market conditions persist, will we be able to make enough 
placements in private industry to justify our continued operation? Our 
placements have gone down from previous years. In 1975-76, we had an 18 
percent drop over 1974-75. This past year, however, we had a 10 percent 
increase in placements, mainly because of increased effort and the fact that 
we have been around for forty years and provide an efficient business 
service for employers. If New York continues to lose entry-level jobs in 
light manufacturing and commerce, our field of placement will just dry up. 
But young people who at least have received training in a marketable skill 
are in a much better position to get a job than those who have no training." 
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Is Small Better? 

\TI points out that for each job placement, it must develop almost 
four job openings. And for each opening developed, the staff must make 
fifty to a hundred telephone calls to employers. 

Because the foundation finds it easier to obtain financial contributions 
than jobs from large companies, it prefers to deal with smaller employers. 
There are several advantages to this approach: In small companies, rela- 
tionships tend to be more personal, individual follow-ups are easier, and 
youths seem to respond better to a less mechanized, less formalized em- 
ployment structure, "Often, we find that we must mediate between the 
youth and the employer,** Carson says, "There are differences of values and 
often communication and socialization problems. Each side has to be ex- 
plained to the other," 

On the other hand, if a young person has real job skills and abilities, 
large companies generally offer more mobility and advancement. And a 
number of large New York employers are offering jobs to VFIs clientele. 
Among the companies using the foundations ser\'ices are Bantam Books, 
Baskin-Robbins, Chock Full o* Nuts, Citibank, and Merrill, Lynch, 

Carson finds that "young people suffer from the same job-related 
problems as adults do: boredom, a need for more money, a need to im- 
prove their skills. Larger companies offer a greater variety of jobs and have 
room for some movement. However, without additional training, a school 
dropout cannot expect to move far or (ast within a bank, an insurance 
ct)mpany, or the offices of one of the Fortune 500 companies. But with 
tuition as.sistance or in-.ser\ ice training, mobility becomes more possible in 
such ct)mpanies,* 



JUMP: A Program that Worked 

In 1968, \TI was instrumental in organizing a con.sortium of engi- 
neering and architectural firms called the Joint Urban Manpower Pro- 
gram, Inc. (JUMP). Until 1970, JUMP was run as a strictly OJT operation, 
training t^venty to thirty youths through the program. From 1970 to 1975, 
JUMP expanded to provide extensive formal classroom as well as on-the- 
job training in drafting to 167 disadvantaged inner-city youths drawn from 
VFIs client population. In .selecting clients for this program, the founda- 
tion used special aptitude tests that were based on spatial relations and 
drawing rather than on previous learning. 
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Two aspects of JUMP were crucial: The first was the on-the-job train- 
ing. In addition to drafting instruction, these VFI chents attended cI isses 
in remedial reading and mathematics, received daily counseling about 
personal problems i{ needed, and from the ver>' first day, gained job expe- 
rience by working half a day for the hiring company As long as the trainee s 
progress was satisfactory and the economy held up, that youth had a job 
paying $110 per week. The second was postplacement counseling, which 
VFI believes is critical to a high job-retention rate, "Even though these 
youths were working, we found that they needed other supportive ser- 
vices, such as help with budgeting, punctuality job behavior, and personal 
problems," Omstein explains. "We learned that the more supportive coun- 
seling a young person gets on the job, the greater the likelihood that he 
will stay on that job. 

"Our job-retention studies showed that the average trainee in our 
usual placements stayed on the job about six weeks. The hardest thing is to 
hold the youth on the job. Many times, it is beyond our control and 
beyond his control. The kid could lose the job for a variety of reasons, 
including recession, going back to school, joining the army, getting another 
job, or getting into difficulty with the law. It sounds horrible, but without 
postplacement support, 50 percent of our youths drop out from work in the 
crucial first six weeks. With closer support and counseling to prevent them 
from losing a job because of their behavior, our a\'erage clients will last 
three months on the same job. 

"The retention rate for JUMP trainees varied considerably for each 
class. However," Omstein points out, "the last two groups that received 
training in 1974 and 1975 showed retention rates of 66 percent and 70 
percent, respectively, after eleven months on the job. This means that 
counseling in daily doses at work and in the classroom is much better than 
calling on the youth or the employer once a week. 

"Although the unit cost per trainee is higher for this type of program 
than for many other programs, the benefits produced are much greater," 
Omstein feels. "The applicants were not only being trained for a career; 
they were being taught how to work." 

Many JUMP trainees were succeeding quite well, but the 1974-75 
recession devastated the architectural and engineering professions because 
of the slump in the construction industry By late 1975, VFI could no 
longer place trainees and had to terminate JUMP However, because the 
JUMP experience showed that disadvantaged youths can be started on 
useful careers if they are given sufficient training and supportive serx'ices, 
VFI now expects to initiate a new JUMP drafting program in 1978. This 
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nine-month program will involve twent\-three disadvantaged voiiths and 
will be funded by the New York City Department of Employment, 



One Youth Who Made It 

Jimmy T. (a pseudonym) came from a broken home and 
grew up in foster homes. He did not know who his father was. 
His mother was in Rockland State Mental Hospital Jimmy at- 
tended a residential school for homeless children who are educa- 
tionally motivated, but he was released as being incorrigible, 

Jimmy came to VFI when he was 16, He was on probation 
for being involved in a robbery "A 19-year-old in the Bronx u.sed 
him as a point man in the robbery. Finally, the other guy threw a 
pot of boiling water on his back, causing third-degree bums," a 
VFI counselor said. The foundation got Jimmy a series of jobs as 
a delivery boy or messenger. Employers liked him, but he lost 
three jobs "because he lacked structure." 

When Jimmy was 19, VFI got him a job as a type.setter 
trainee at $90 a week; he kept that job for over a year. Next, he 
became a metal spinner trainee at a firm in Brooklyn at $110 a 
week. He stayed there for two years. "The job required good 
mechanical skills, and Jimmy had great ones." However, Jimmy s 
girl friend became pregnant, and they married and had a son. 
They found that $110 was not enough to live on. VFI then got 
him a job at $150 as a bench mechanic. 'He gets $170 now," a 
\TI counselor reports, "and they have an oartment in the 
Bronx. His work is exemplary, and he is on tlu job at 7:40 \.\\. 
ever\- day. We go to sporting events together, and he brings his 
family to VFI and to my house. Here is a case v here we didn't 
let go, and our efforts really paid off." 

Jerr\- Omstein ct)mments': "Jinun^ wu^ vays searching for 
his own stability. If he had had i i, n. iy, lie might not have 
needed us. It took VFI, an exceptional counselor, a one-to-one 
relationship, and many years of patient effort." 
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The Lesson of VFI 

\'F1 s experience with New York's troubled Nouths may be relevant to 
the situation of disadvantaged youn^ people in other U,S, inner cities. 
In ' Influence of a Correctional History on the Employment and Perfor- 
mance of Adolescent Workers," Jerry Ornstein compared three groups of 
youths: those who had been incarcerated or placed in correctional institu- 
tions, those who had been on probation but not incarcerated, and those 
who had not been in trouble with the law. The groups were comparable in 
age, sex, race, and education. Ornstein found that "there were little or no 
difi'erences among tbe three categories in any of the variables when ex- 
amined as to length of employment or number of various jobs held over a 
given period of time." He concludes that different groups of youths have 
about the same job performance and job-retention records, regardless of 
any histor> of trouble with ihe law.=*= 

N'Fls experience also shows that it is possible to find jobs for the 
hardest-to-employ youths despite the strong discrimination against hiring 
younger workers and despite the fact that most 16- to 21->'ear-olds lack 
marketable skills. \'Fl believes that tbe essential factors tor success are 
sufficient funding, a reasonably healthy job market, on-the-job training, 
and personalized counseling, particularly after tbe young person has been 
placed in a job. 



YOUNG & RUBICAM 



Training the Disadvantaged for Advertising 

Only one advertising agency. Young & Rubicam, Inc., has a govern- 
ment contract to offer a formal skills-development program to the disad- 
vanLi^(^d. The program, which began as a pilot project in 1968, has had 
eigl ty-fi\^^ graduates; thirty-five of them, or some 40 percent, are still with 
tlie a^eiKv. The retention rates, performance levels, and promotions for 



Jt it\ )i n^triii. "Infiurncf of a CorrtttuJiial Hist(»r\ on thr Kniploynunt and Prrlnrmanc** ol AcKilrK- 
v... vV,irktTs" <M.B A. thrsis. t:it\ (:t)ll« «<M»( \« \v V(»rk. 1966' 
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these trainees aie as ^ood as, or better than, those for our normal hires," 
says Robert Hay^mxJ, associate director of personnel, "I don't think we 
would have stayed in the program if it hadn't proved fruitful before we got 
to those lean years a couple of years back." 

The first seven weeks of this tliirty-nine-week program are devoted to 
classes in English, mathematics, and advertising fundamentals. The 
trainees have a job from the first day, under a hire-first principle, and are 
paid $3.50 per hour, half of which is reimbursed from CETA Title I funds 
for the first six months. Further training consists of specific job assign- 
ments, and minimum rai.ses of at least 10 percent are given at the end of 
the first six months. Trainees begin on either a clerical or a professional 
track, but clerical employees can .switch later if they show aptitude. 

Overall, the trainees' performance evaluations from super\'isors have 
been ct)nsistently above average, and promotion recx>rds have been good. 
In addition. Young & Rubicam points to .several unusual examples of rapid 
promotions: A 1971 trainee became the number-two media buyer in the 
Houston office by 1975, and a woman trained in 1975 as a machine-control 
clerk is now super\ i.sor of her unit. 

To ([ualify for the program, candidates must be under 20 years of age 
or over 45. handicapped, or a Metnam veteran or must have been at or 
below the poverty level for the previous twelve months. The New York 
City Department of Employment certifies the candidates' eligibility. Some 
candidates have been receiving welfare or have come from the Work In- 
centive Program (WIN) for welfare recipients. 

The agency has long had regular and extensive training programs for 
entr>-level jobs in creative and media .serv ices and in account manage- 
ment. Thus, it was well prepared to offer similar training to the disadvan- 
taged, and it al.so had a .solid basis for comparing the job performance of 
regular and disadvantaged entr>-level employees. This miikes the good 
ratings won by the di.sadvantaged employees under highly competitive 
circumstances all the more impressive. 



Summer Intems 

Since 1972. Young & Rubicam has paid the .salaries for a total of 
^venty-five college and graduate students who are recruited for summer 
jobs by community agencies throughout New York City. The.se students 
are mostly residents of New York's disadvantaged communities. Two crite- 
ria are applied: The student must need the money for school expenses, and 
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the work experience should add to his or her occupational development. 
Although the ct)mpan\ reviews the candidates' resumes, selections are 
made by the ct)mmunity agencies in which they will work. 



ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

The Largest Federally Financed 
On-the-Job Training Program in Chicago 

"In the beginning, we were ver\* hesitant," said Edward Youngman, a 
personnel manager at Zenith Radio Corporations headquarters in Chicago, 
"In our past experience with government agencies, the reporting was so 
onerous that the benefits of participation weren't worth the trouble " But 
Zenith decided to proceed with a a)ntract for 181 OJT positions for 
sixteen-week periods between May 1976 and March 1977. The contract 
was signed with the Chicago Alliance of Business Manpower Ser\ices 
(CABMS), the manpower and training unit of Chicago United, the busi- 
ness and multiracial coalition (see pages 49 and 57). 

The money for the training came from CETA and was disbursed by 
the Mayors Office of Manpower (MOM). (The city of Chicago is the local 
CETA prime sponsor.) Zenith thus became the largest single provider of 
federally hinded on-the-job training in Chicago. 



Minorities and the Unemployed 

Of the 402 people hired for training by Zenith, 55 percent were black, 
35 percent were Spanish, 8 percent were miscellaneous (mostly white), 
and 2 percent were Oriental. There were no American Indians among the 
trainees. Thus, nearly all the participants (92 percent) were members of 
minority groups. By comparison, in 1976, 47 percent (23 percent black, 23 
percent Hispanic, and 1 percent other) of Zenith's entire Chicago-area 
work force was made up of minority individuals. Most members of the OJT 
group were semiskilled operatives and unskilled laborers. 

CABMS received applicants from local Employment Service offices 
and senice agencies in the city and referred them to Zenith with the 
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certification that each applicant met three criteria; He or she had to be a 
Chicago resident, unemployed for se\en days or more, and not previously 
employed in these specific jobs or trained in any government-funded pro- 
gram. No earnings criteria were applied. An applicant who was currently 
unemployed and seeking OJT training was assumed to be disadvantaged'. 
According to Zenith, that assumption was usually correct. "The focus oti 
the unemployed met a significant community need," savs Roscoe Mitchell, 
Zenith s director of urban attliirs, "For the first time iii the fifteen years I 
have worked in Chicago, the cit\ s unemployment rate was higher than the 
national rate," 



How They Fared 

The ethnic composition of the program s group of graduates equaled 
that of its entrants. Of the 402 OJT employees, 102 still held their Zenith 
jobs as as,sembly workers, 265 had left, and 35 had moved into other skilled 
or ,semiskilled wOrk. The termination rate of enrollees in these jobs was 
alxjut 65 percent. 

However, when Zenith compared the OJT group with its regular 
hires m identical job classifications and for the same length of ,ser\ ice, it 
found that the turnover rate for /;(>//, groups was high, about 50 percent in 
the first thirty days. The average 5 percent monthly turnover among regu- 
lar hires and the 60 percent yearly rate were about as high as rates for the 
OJT group. However, after ^wo months, trainees showed a lower monthlv 
tuniover rate of 3 percent. 

The OJT group also had the edge over regular hires in other areas. 
After training, OJT employees were better prepared for work. "This is our 
impression from coinersations with operations managers," Edward 
Youngman explains. "Befbre the OJT graduates went out on the job, we 
spent t^vo weeks with them, discussing tools, job techniques, benefits, and 
other work conditions." The OJT group was more efficient in adapting to 
new as.sembly line start-ups. The trainees also showed greater productiv- 
it>-. Howe\er. there are no statistics to document this. 



Help from CABMS 



Several times each month, fbr the duration of the contract, CABMS 
personnel visited Zenith to obser%e the training and audit company rec- 
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ords. **I was impressed with the people we dealt with," Youngman recalls, 
"They cut through the red tape and helped in program design. They were 
quite knowledgeable, and that includes the people sent to do the audits. 
They checked that we did what we said we would do, spoke with the 
trainees, and gave us feedback on problems. The process was relatively 
painless. We kept our records, plus some invoices by individual hours of 
work per week," 

Although the S3, 62 and $3,72 per hour wage rates paid trainees 
matched Zenith s wage contract with labor, the OJT contract provided for 
Zeniths reimbursement for 640 hours of training per enrollee at $2,14 per 
hour. Additional special financial provisions in the OJT contract included 
special services, such as a maximum of 32 hours of training counseling per 
trainee at $3 per hour; up to 66 hours of job-related education per trainee 
in an off-the-job classroom setting at $2 per hour for those who needed it; 
up to 200 hours of instruction in English as a second language; special 
financial aid to cover child care (at $37 per week), bus fare, and a lunch 
allowance during the first two weeks prior to receipt of a paycheck,^ 



Wider Benefits 

The trainees were not the only people to benefit from Zeniths OJT 
contract. The orientation procedures used in the program have been 
adapted and condensed for use with all new employees. Trainee super\^i- 
sors attended a one-day awareness session designed to increase their sensi- 
tivity to employee needs by teaching them to interpret behavior This 
awareness session, which was developed by the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, was also recommended for other Zenith supervisors, 

"The program enabled us to do some experimenting that we wouldn*t 
have done on our own," Youngman concludes, "I would be. in favor of 
another OJT contract for Zenith," 



*About thirty trainees required sjx^cial ofl-the-job instruction, and sixty used the child-care 
allowance. 




OLDER WORKERS 



CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

Employees over 65 Are Productive 

Roughly 440 of Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company's 8,500 Chicago employees are 65 years old or older, and a 
majority of these are 65 to 72 years old and in good health. The oldest 
employee on record was 78. Employees 65 or older constitute 5 percent of 
the banks Chicago work force. An additional 850 Chicago employees are 
over 60 years old; they represent 10 percent of the bank's work force. 

Continental's special program, which began more than ten years ago, 
is based on the bank's policy: "We employ people regardless of age." The 
bank has mandatory retirement at age 65, but it permits its retirees to 
contmue or return as part-timers earning hourly wages. Some of the em- 
ployees over 65 work ftill time, but a preponderant number work part 
time, typically twenty to twenty-five hours per week. The over-65 group 
has an average tenure of three to four years at the bank, although some 
work longer 

Gloria Swanson, a personnel officer at Continental, says that "with 
employees over 72, we ask managers to judge whether a person's health 
could be endangered by the work. Only twice have we had to talk to 
someone over 65 about leaving — both times for health reasons." 

Most employees over 65 work as cashiers, key punch operators, office 
clerks, dictaphone operators, typists, bookkeepers, mail distributors, and 
check, bond, and coupon clerks. They typically perform production, cleri- 
cal, and processing operations. However, a small number are specialists 
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IHT wft'k III specific iK-cupations — secretaries, typists, and dictaphone 
iUH'rators, Ji,r instance. We also rent space in temporar%' offices so that we 
can inter%iew l(K-ally. We find that many people are frightened to come to 
the central office in the Loop; they are uncertain of the transportation and 
bI^-city atmosphere. We are UH)king especially for mature women who 
Nvish to retuni to work. They are stable and have good skills, they were 
taught grammar and punctuation in the old days. They are far better 
prepared than the people we see right out of high school, and their work 
ethic, dependability, and punctuality are much better," 



High Praise 

The older workers receive very high praise from supervisors for their 
stmng motivation, dependability; and excellent attendance, "As a group, 
they are the most reliable, enthusiastic, and dependable people we have," 
says bank vice president Richard Gladziszewski. In addition, supervisors 
say that the performance ratings of older workers are as good as, or better 
than, those of \ounger workers. 

On the basis of her experience with part-time employees of all ages 
and types, Lindsey concludes that "older people are just as dependable as 
housewives or college students and sometime,j better. They come to work, 
not just for the money, but because they want to be productive. If they feel 
they haven't done a job properly, they will come to us and say so. They 
.seem to care vei-y much about pleasing, about doing the best job they can," 



IBM 



Retraining and Job Security Policies 
Benefit Older Workers 

IBM has a tradition of full employment, and during the last thirty-five 
years, the company says, no employee has lost an hour's time because of 
layoffs, despite recessions and major product shifts. The philosophy be- 
hind this tradition, according to IBM Chairman Frank T, Gary, is simple 
and pragmatic: "If people are not worried about being laid off. they will be 
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flexible in making the changes we ask of them " Thomas J, Watson, Jr, the 
former chairman of IBM. once wrote that the job securit)* tradition "was 
not motivated by altruism, but by the simple belief that if we respected our 
people and helped them to respect themselves, the company would make 
the most profit.'*'^ 

Full employment has boen made feasible by the strong growth in the 
company's sales volume. From 1964 to 1974, the average annual gain was 
14.6 percent. IBM makes every practical and reasonable effort to maintain 
steady employment f r its regular work force. Of course, IBM docs fire or 
lemote people who are not productive. We are not running a home for 
unproductive people." d.. told Business Week, But our business has 
always recognized the effect that job security can have on the morale of the 
work force." Car\' emphasized that job security does not mean less produc- 
tivity: U you operate in hi^^h job security without demanding perfor- 
mance, there would be a problem. But we demand performance" (p. 112). 

Although IBM has been able to avoid layoflfs, it has on occasion re- 
sorted to shrinking the work force during a recession by ottering .special 
incentives to older employees to choose early retirement, which company 
policy permits beginning at age 55. Workers with twenty-five years or 
more of ser\'ice can retire and collect half of their annual .salary for four 
years or until they reach 65, whichever comes first. Under the early retire- 
ment policy, those who are eligible for pensions will receive them, at a 
proportionately reduced rate. Since 1970, some 4,800 older employees 
have taken advantage of these special opportunities. 

Education and Retraining 

IBMs full-employment tradition is intertwined with its large-scale 
education programs. This is particularly significant in the ca.se of employ- 
ees who are retrained for assignment to new jobs within the company. 
According to the director of personnel resources, "employees can, over a 
period of years, work in more than one career path. Career changes be- 
come even more important when we must take steps to protect our tradi- 
tion of full e^mployment. When the.se situations arise, in addition to reduc- 



**'How IBM Avoid.s LayofTs through Retraining.* Busitir.ss Wrrk, November 10. 1975, 
p. 110. 
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ing hiring, we try to move work to places where we have siiri)his i)eople. If 
we can't do that, we move the people to the work. If the people do not 
have the rij^ht skill mix for their new work, we train them for it. " 

Continuing changes in computer techiioloffi. have greatly reduced the 
amount of lalx>r needed for production and therefore have drastically re- 
duced the number of production workers. Administrative staffs have also 
been cut, and peoi)le have been moved into expanding areas of the work 
force, becoming computer programmers and operators or marketing, 
sales, and ser\ice specialists. Because of growing sales, retraining pro- 
grams have not been "all that expensive," Car\' says, 'We are growing. In 
1970 and 1975. when we had an excess of people in manufacturing, we had 
a need elsewhere. If we hadn't found them in the business, we would have 
had to bring them in from the outside ' (p. 112). 

Since 1970, IBM's total domestic emplovment has increased bv ap- 
proximately 13.000 people (from 156,859 to 169, 694). Con.sequentK; there 
has been considerable need for retraining and relocation in order to adjust 
to technological changes and the recessions of 1970 and 1975 and still avoid 
layoffs. Since 1970. 18,000 IBM employees have a.ssumed new job respon- 
sibilities. Ofthe.se, 7,200 were retrained, and approximately 14,000 were 
relocated. During the period of greatest adjustment, 1971 and 1972, some 
12,000 employees were moved into other jobs, relocated, or retrained. 

In respon.se to the ver>- rapid changes that have taken placj in the 
computer and electronics industries, IBM has developed one of the most 
extensive corporate education programs in the countr\-. According to Busi- 
ness Week, "More than 5,000 full-time and part-time instructors in 200 
dome.stic education centers now give three major types of courses: man- 
agement development, technical updating, and job retraining. Some 10 
million student hours are logged each year— the ecjuivalent of nearly 
40,000 full-time students receiving 15 hours a week iu a 32-week colleue * 
(p. 112). 

Since 1974-75. IBM has maintained a high level of effort in training 
and retraining, partly to prevent overhiring and partly to lUiiintain its 
policy of promotion from within. At the company's System Research Insti- 
tute in New York City. 300 to 400 engineers a year complete an intensive 
ten-week program to revitalize their technical .skills. Small numbers of 
IBM engineers have participated in two other programs to update their 
technical skills. 

Retraining and relocation efforts undertaken specifically to avoid lay- 
offs are coordinated by the Coq^orate Re.source Group at IBM headquar- 
ters in Armonk, New York. During periods of unbalanced work loads, the 
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group recei\ es monthly projections of the work load from thirteen divi- 
sions and provides manpower balancing among those units with excess 
employees and those with openings. Costs of retraining are charged to the 
budget of the unit receiving additional employees. Where major shifts 
have oc^curred, the cx)mpany has ocx-asionally posted notices of career op- 
IX)rtunities on bulletin boards, described them at employee meetings, or 
bad cx)mpany representatives solicit applications for transfers, IBM has 
also paid for relocation expenses. 

IBM is also actively cx)ncemed with the education of employees who 
are nearing retirement age. Each year, about 350 people retire (out of a 
domestic work force of 169,000). A new retirement education assistance 
program was instituted at the beginning of 1977, under which IBM will 
pay for retirees* tuition costs up to $2,500 ($500 annually for up to five 
years). The program can be c^ompleted before retirement or can be cx)ntin- 
ued up to two years after retirement. Because the early retirement age at 
IBM is 55, employees can first qualify for this financial assistance at age 52. 



INLAND STEEL COMPANY 

Most Older Workers Still Choose 
to Retire by Age 60 

Under union contn. Inland Steefs hourly employees can work as 
long as they want to; tlu iv is no mandatory retirement at age 65. This 
contract provision, winch affects all steel ct)mpanies, has been in force for 
at least twenty years. 

The a)ntract covers the 18,000 hourly employees at Inlands Indiana 
Harbor Works steel mill. The 4,600 salaried employees (those not covered 
by the union contract) had to retire during the first month after they turn 
65. If an hourly employee wishes to stay on beyond age 65, however, he or 
she must work full time; the cx)mpany makes no provision for part-time 
work for older employees. 

Despite this liberal age policy, there is a steady trend at Inland to- 
ward early retirements. In 1976, 446 hourly employees retired. Their 
average age was 59,4 years. Only 49 of these workers (10 percent of 1976 
retirees) had worked to age 65. The majority of retirees were age 62 or 
younger. Among the 117 salaried employees who retired in 1976, the 
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average age of retirees was 60, Only 31 of Inlands 18,000 hourly employ- 
ees are over age 65: the oldest is 75, These workers must take au annual 
medical examination that determines their fitness for the work. 

Any employee may retire with a full pension after thirty vears' work 
regardless of age. The amount of the pension depends on length of service 
and level of earnings in the best three of the last five vears worked, 

"The message is clear," says George Yoxall, manager of personnel and 
trainmg at Inland, "If people ha\ e an adequate income, thev want to retire 
earlier than 65, In companies inside or outside the steel industry that have 
liberal early retirement plans, the majority of people retire before age 65 
The criterion is whether they can afford to retire. Pension and retirement 
plans make the difterence, not age limits." 



RETIREMENT JOBS INC. 



Helping Older Workers Find Jobs 

u ci/"i^^^^' approximately 12,000 jobs in the San Francisco Bay Area will 
be filled by older people, especially retirees, through the referral services of 
Retirement Jobs Inc. When this nonprofit organization was founded in 1962 
It had a single suburban office. Today, it has eighteen offices located 
throughout the five Bay Area counties. 

"It is verv- difficult for older people to find jobs," says Harold Adams 
vice president and executive director of Retirement Jobs. "Social security 
payments are not enough to keep pace with todavs continuing inflation and 
many senior citizens feel the need to supplement that income through 
part-time work. Furthennore," Adams continues, "it is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized that retirees form the largest pool of untapped experience 
in the country, and both business leaders and private citizens are now 
accepting this fact." 

The agency's services have grown steadily both in numbers of people 
served and in the range of programs off^ered. The largest increase has oc- 
curred since 1975. Retirement Jobs filled about 6,000 jobs that year In 
1977, It doubled its output to about 12,000 placements, with a monthly 
average of 1,000 referrals. The branch offices play the major role in job 
search and recruitment and in placing applicants in jobs that are consistent 
with their past work experience. As a stafi" member remarked, "The state 
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employment offices often send their older job applicants to us because 
they, too, find it ver\' difficult to place people age 55 and older or even 
people over age 50." 

With the aid of federal departments that administer CETA projects. 
Retirement Jobs has been able to hire a number of men and women to ser\ e 
as outreach workers. They canvas the communities to develop job op^x^r- 
tunities for people 55 and over In addition, a quarterly newsletter is distrib- 
uted to public and private agencies, citizens organizations, libraries, legisla- 
tors, and municipal officials. 

Retirement Jobs is supported by donations and grants from cities, 
private foundations, individuals, clients, and older workers who have found 
jobs through the organization. "When people get to know about what we are 
tr\'ing to do," Adams says, "they invariably want to contribute. In the larger 
cities such as San Francisco and Oakland, the business ^.'onimunities have 
been of tremendous financial assistance; in the suburban areas, indi\iduals 
have responded in a most generous manner" For example, the Lockheed 
Cor[X)ration has donated an office in its ct)niplcx in Sunnyvale, California, 
that is used by many Lockheed retirees and other local residents. 

Retirement Jobs Inc. has other activities besides referrals. Under Title 
XX of the 1974 Social Services Amendments, it holds contracts with two 
counties to recruit, schedule, and match workers, especially older workers, 
to the homemaking needs of older and handicapped citizens; about 300 
workers are providing homemaking assistance under this program. Another 
400 are performing similar services in Contra Costa County under a private 
agreement administered by the Council on Aging in that area. These pro- 
grams meet the needs of many older people by providing services that make 
it possible for them to remain in their homes and in a familiar environment 
and to retain the dignity so essential to their continued welfare. Such a 
solution is certainly far better for these older people than institutionaliza- 
tion, and it is considerably less expensive for the community. 

Retirement Jobs Inc. has also developed several programs, that were 
begun by senior citizens organizations, civic groups, and other interested 
organizations. One of these is the Senior Home Repair Service, which is 
administered by the Senior Coordinating Council of Palo Alto. Through the 
council, Palo Alto citizens who are 60 years old or older can have minor 
home repairs made at very reasonable prices. The rates vary according to 
the homeowners incx)me, and for those whose incomes are '^ery minimal, 
the city of Palo Alto subsidizes whatever costs are necessary for the required 
work. 
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SECOND CAREERS PROGRAM 
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Improving Counseling and 
Placement Services for Retirees 

The Second Careers Program in Los Angeles was established in 1975 
to help Southern California companies improve their retirement counsel- 
ing and to open up more paid second career jobs and volunteer positions 
in community agencies. The program was jointly conceived by the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation of New York, which funds it, and the Los 
Angeles Voluntary Action Center, which administers the program. In 1974, 
a McKinsey and Company study was commissioned by the Clark Founda- 
tion to project the problems of retirement by the year 2000. The study 
reported that todays retirees are usually healthier, better educated, and 
more accustomed to high-pressure, highly structured workdays than 
their predecessors were. Therefore, the study said, retirees will find it 
increasingly difficult and undesirable to adjust to forty or fifty additional 
hours of leisure each week. Moreover, by the year 2000, the retired 
population could account for up to one-third of the nation's total popula- 
tion. The prospect of an increasingly large group of retirees who are able to 
work and want to do so led the foundation to provide funds for Second 
Careers. 

Second Careers works with companies to help them assist their own 
retirees and prospective retirees in seeking another career in volunteer 
work, paid jobs, or new businesses. In perhaps its fastest-growing activity. 
Second Careers has already compiled a data bank of 3,000 social agencies 
that are receptive to using retired people and 20,000 volunteer job oppor- 
tunities in 2,000 different categories. 

The organization provides participating companies with the methods 
and personnel to support custom-designed retirement counseling. Second 
Careers also conducts periodic evaluations to see that the retirement pro- 
grams are being adminstered effectively The cost to a member company 
with over 1,000 people in preretirement status is $2,500. These service and 
fee structures were aimed at major Southern California employers. At pre- 
sent. Second Careers is working with such large corporations as Twentieth 
Century Fox, United AirHnes, United California Bank, Atlantic-Richfield 
Company, Prudential Insurance Company of America (Western home 
office), Ameron Incorporated, and Automobile Club of Southern Califor- 
nia. It is also making presentations to many other employers. In addition. 
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the agency has recently added a consulting service for small firms at an 
hourly rate of S25 plus expenses. Second Careers has found that many 
smaller companies want to become more active in retiree relations but lack 
the experience and the staff' time to do so. For such a firm. Second Careers 
will review a checklist of possible organizational activities and evaluate the 
company's demographics, past and present retiree activities, projected 
staff time, and coq^orate policies for an upgraded retirement program. 

United California Bank hits recently become active in developing a 
Second Careers retirement program, Alx)ut 150 of the bank's employees 
retire each year Under the new program, they will take part in a series of 
seminars, which are open to all employees, on topics such as financial 
planning, social security, nutrition, and exercise, A director of retiree 
relations will be assigned to give personal guidance on how to find a 
salaried second job, get started in a small business, or find a challenging 
\olunteer job. The bank has already taken steps to provide work for its 
retirees. Nine to ten retirees were used on a rotating basis in the spring of 
1977 to handle telephone calls during promotion of a loan sale to new 
customers. 

Many of the participatory companies will also start an information and 
referral center that will provide specific information about government and 
community ser\'ices and jobs. 



XEROX CORPORATION 

A Review of Company Policies 
and the Needs of Older Workers 

Like a number of fairly young companies in new industries, particu- 
larly those in the newer high-technology fields, Xerox has a typically young 
work force. The average age of Xerox's employees is 35, and only about 100 
employees out of the company's 55,000-person domestic work force retire 
each year. Nevertheless, corj^orate management recognized the impor- 
tance of reviewing Xeroxs pension and benefits plans. In August 1976, a 
ta.sk force was formed and charged with undertaking a thoroughgoing study 
of how well company policies and practices were meeting the needs of 
older employees. 
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Pt'rsonnel start from U.S, operations soon broadened the scope of the 
task force, iis its title. Task Force on Older, Longer-Service Employees, 
shows.The gronp decided to consider a range of issues related to human 
resources and productivity and associated with older employees. These 
included alternative work-schedules, redeployment and retraining, inidca- 
reer counseling, preretirement education, and retirement planning. 

All interim task force report issued in Januaty 1977 identified a con- 
siderable number of proposed approaches and areas for additional studv. 
The senior personnel executives who reviewed this report decided that 
they Wiihted further research on older employees* expectations, job oppor- 
tunitie^j. and work environments. This, in turn, led to an analytic review of 
the attitudes and concerns of Xerox's domestic employees. Attitude sur- 
veys tal^en in 1975 and 1977 were used, and categories of employees were 
compared according to age and length of service, 

"We were expecting some unfavorable results," s^ys Thomas Drucker, 
manager of management development at the company's coq^orate head- 
quarter5 in Stamford, Connecticut, "but what we found was surprising. We 
found that the older worker was not significantly less involved in the 
company or significantly less well treated. 

' Keep in mind our young work force. Nevertheless, the long-service 
older employees in our sample were not actively looking for the types of 
change!^ that we had assumed in the numbers we had anticipated. We had 
thought that our older employees might feel generally unhappy or disfran- 
chised, but that wasn't so. Of ct)urse, they might still welcome some 
changes. But. for example, we didn't find a large-.scale desire on the part of 
older eihployees to taper down their work hours or responsibilities." 

Future Possibilities 

The task force is continuing to examine a number of policy areas. 
However, its focus is longer term. Short-term changes will be considered 
only if they seem to be strongly needed. 

Future retirement benefits. The company's Retirement Income 
Guarantee Plan means, in efl'ect. that Xerox will guarantee a pension 
payout of at least 50 percent of an employee's expected retirement income, 
regardless of the pension fund's performance. The complex pension for- 
mula is based on an average of an employee's five highest years' income. 
Depending on cost factors, Xerox may liberalize the plan's early retirement 
features in the future. 
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Alternative work schedules. The task force has suggested using 
alternative schedules where appropriate, and staggered work hours are 
already in effect at the large Rochester facilities, where 15,000 people are 
employed. Alternative schedules, phased retirement, and part-time work 
are seen as consonant with the needs of older workers. One possibility 
being considered for the future is a pool of retired employees for part-time 
work. They would be used in place of outside temporaries. "The retirees 
know the company and know our procedures," Drucker explains. Another 
possibility (although it is not currently under consideration) would be to 
have a senior manager become a part-time manager emeritus to the person 
taking his place when he reaches retirement age. 

Preretirement planning and counseling. **One of the clearest 

messages to come out of the study was that we weren't doing enough in the 
area of planning and counseling for employees approaching retirement 
age," Drucker says. "We have programs in the works. We found, however, 
that older employees don't like to be counseled by young personnel staff. 
We might bring in some older employees for special training so that they 
could become part-time counselors, spending perhaps 10 percent of their 
working time on it." 

Xerox participated in a pilot program of preretirement counseling 
developed at the University of Southern California's School of Gerontol- 
ogy, and the company is considering using this program at its Rochester 
facilities. During the counseling session which lasts 2¥i days, outside 
speakers and professional trainers discuss such subjects as retirement 
benefits, social security, investment of money, and adjusting to retirement. 

Job security and retraining. "We don't have formal midcareer 
planning," Drucker says, "but if we move people out of their old jobs, we 
offer training in a new field. Also, we have tightened up on reductions in 
the work force because of a concern for older employees who have been 
with Xerox for a long time. Through a central control, we find other jobs 
for people and try to keep changes geographically limited. We use regular 
training programs and budgets for this." 



SPECIAL GROUPS 



ACHIEVEMENT SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 



Second-Chance Financial Aid for Ex-Offenders 

The Achievement Scholarship Program (ASP) helps young ex- 
offenders by awarding modest educational scholarships and providing lim- 
ited support services. The goals of the program are "to explode the myth 
that those who go through the criminal justice system must remain losers" 
and "to show that many ex-offenders can become productive citizens." The 
Washington, D.C., organization, which was founded in 1973 by Helen C. 
Monberg, a Washington news correspondent, is a tax-exempt, nonprofit 
agency 

ASP pays each $700 scholarship directly to the college or trade school 
chosen by the awardee in his or her name. Scholarships are paid in incre- 
ments of not more than $200 per semester or quarter. Scholarship candi- 
dates are recommended by parole and probation officers in the area on the 
basis of educational background and the candidate s aspirations and motiva- 
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tion, Awardees are then selected by ASPs eleven-member Scholarship 
Committee. The members of this committee are all volunteers, most of 
whom came from teaching, business, and public-service backgrounds. 

As of September 1977. ASP had granted sixty-four scholarships to 
*^i.\ty-three awardees (fifty-seven men and six women). The 1978 annual 
budget is projected at $21,500, which includes $10,500 for fifteen $700 
scholarships and $11,000 for on-the-job training for two awardees who will 
be trained to assist the executive director The organization has been pri- 
vately financed, largely by individual contributions. However, ASP is now 
seeking local business and foundation support. 

Of the sixty-three people who have received aid through the pro- 
gram, five have finished their courses, twerity-eight were in school during 
the spring 1977 term, and two had gone back to prison, (One of these 
recidivists is continuing his education while in Lorton prison through a 
home-study scholarship from ASP) Nineteen awardees dropped out of 
school, in many cases for financial rea.sons. Eleven either did not use their 
scholarships or had the scholarships deferred for up to six months because 
of financial complications. 

ASPs support services include a course in study techniques, indivi- 
dualized counseling, and job placement aid. However, because of ASPs 
limited funds, these services are rudimentary. The individualized cK)unsel- 
ing, which is intended to maintain the students* motivation, is provided by 
the members of the volunteer committee. Unfortunately, these volunteers 
have not always been reliable in follow-ups with the youth. In a few cases, 
ASP has tried job placement, but the organization has found it difficult. 
The awardees themselves help to keep morale up. Generally, they know 
each other, and they have developed a certain esprit de corps. 

At present. ASP is directed by 27-year-old Edward Hill, Jr, He was 
awarded a scholarship in 1975 and was hired as an assistant by ASP in 1976; 
he became executive director in 1977, although he still holds an ASP 
scholarship. Hill explains how the program has affected his life: "By pro- 
viding scholarship seed money for my education, and by providing me 
gainful employment, ASP has become an integral part of my life. It has 
given me hope and purpose. I have learned to work with people from 
different walks of life; I have learned the importance of 'hanging in'; I have 
learned to expand and mature as a human being." 

Hill is encouraged by the programs achievements and is optimistic 
about its future: "Of course, we went through a triaj-and-error period, and 
the experience we gained was both painful and valuable. ASP is increas- 
ingly effective in its efforts to keep av/ardees in school." 
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TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Largest Settlement Creates a Massive 
Affirmative Action System 

In January 1973, after two years of public hearings and negotiations, 
the largest civil rights settlement ever made in this country was signed by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company (AT&T), the Departments 
of Labor and Justice, and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC). It was immediately made a consent decree by a U,S, district 
court, granting it both judicial approval and judicial protection. 

That decree has become a landmark because of the amount of money 
and the breadth of the litigation involved and because it was the first highly 
visible case that anchored affirmative action as much to sex discrimination 
as to minority discrimination. The affirmative action management system 
that AT&T, with its hventy-three operating companies, has built up since 
then is also becoming a landmark because it demonstrates both what a 
court settlement actually means and the problems and changes wrought by 
statistical goals and timetables as applied to the nations largest private 
work organization (771,000 people) and the largest employer of women 
(401,000, or 52 percent of the Bell Systems work force). 

Job Stereotyping 

Both the litigation and the settlement focused on job stereotyping by 
sex. EEOC charged that as of early 1971, nearly 60 percent of the Bell 
Systems 732,000 employees were women but that they were highly un- 
evenly distributed in the company's job hierarchy Women constituted 1.1 
percent of crafts workers, 1.6 percent of operatives, 99.8 percent of secre- 
taries, 99.9 percent of operators, and 98.9 percent of service representa- 
tives. Although 41 percent of AT&Ts managers were women, 94 percent of 
them were in entr\'-level management positions, compared with 50 per- 
cent of male managers. 

To this charge, AT&T responded that it had led the nation in employ- 
ment of minorities and women, that it was making affirmative action 
progress, and that it had neither created nor maintained the.se stereotypes, 
AT&T did not admit to any discriminatory practices in the settlement. 
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tt)urt also noted the following percentage increases in critical job catego- 
ries for 1973 and 1974: women in first- and second-level management, 46 
percent; women in crafts jobs, 119 percent; blacks in first- and second- 
level management, 82 percent; and males in clerical and operator jobs. 147 
percent, 

10,800 Goals 

Since rectifying its 1973 deficiencies, AT&T has been right on target 
in meeting the 10.800 yearly goals dictated by the decrees rather precise 
formnlas. AT&Ts computer system. Goals 2, is a complex interaction 
of these formulas; existing profiles for each of nine race, sex, and ethnic 
groups (five races and hvo sexes minus white males); annual targets; and 
comparisons with the external labor force, "The only unprotected group," 
an etjual employment opportunity analyst notes, "is white males of Euro- 
pean descent." 

In 1976. AT&T missed only three of its 10,800 targets; that is, it met 
99.9 percent of its targets. These targets are related to job opportunities, 
and hiring is way down for the company overall. In 1967 and 1968. the 
company hired 80,000 to 90,000 people out of about 1 million applicants; in 
1976, only 10.000 to 15,000 were hired. 

The fact that AT&T h as virtually no discretion in setting its goals and 
that it meets virtually all of them makes it hard to distinguish the targets 
from (juotas. 

Making the System Work 

Frank J. Peters, AT&Ts manager of ecjual employment opportunity 
|X)licy. says that "the most difficult problem was to set up management 
systems to make this massive program work. We now know, for every job 
categor\', every day, in every establishment, what is needed to stay on 
target." The Upgrade and Transfer Plan helps the operating companies to 
meet their targets. It allows all nonmanagement employees to make re- 
(juests for promotion or transfer, and these recjuests are forwarded to the 
Upgrade and Transfer bureaus, which also receive company requisitions 
describing job openings. The bureaus match openings to employees who 
fit the race-sex-ethnic categories identified by the targets. "Selection is 
based on finding the most (jualified person of the targeted race and .sex," 
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Peters says. "The Upgrade and Transfer Plan is central to the success of the 
program; it provides the necessary human resource pools so that we can 
meet our future targets " 

Peters explains that "when canu, dates of the right sex and race don't 
fit the selection proced ures of union contracts, mostly questions of senior- 
ity, then we must override seniority The affirmative action override is 
mandated by the decree, and the supplemental order forced us to increase 
its use. The override is vt y controversial with the unions because it gets at 
the heart of seniority." 

Three unions, including tiic Communications Workers, sued to have 
the override declared unlawful but were turned down by Judge A. Leon 
Higginbotham, Jr., of the U.S. district court in Philadelphia, in August 
1976.* AT&Ts case was turned down on appeal. The U.S. Supreme Court 
has not yet decided to hear the case. AT&T told the court that the override 
was used 28,886 times out of 112,518 hirings and promotions, a ratio of 
about 1 to 4. Even if the override is ruled unlawful, the supplemental 
order states that each of the Bell companies must then formulate new 
annual targets to achieve the same ultimate results. 

AT&cTs compliance system has many other aspects. Each of the 
operating companies reviews each of its work establishments. L.T ("Terry") 
Dodd, personnel supervisor for equal employment opportunity policy, 
says, "The stress is on how well the establishments communicate 
affirmative action objectives to employees, how they monitor retention 
rates and developmental efforts— giving fair shares of training to women 
and minorities — while still getting the best people- in the jobs. After all, we 
are still here to run a business." 

AT&T headquarters subsequentK' reviews each company's perfor- 
mance. '*We hold managers accountable" Peters says, "for meeting equal 
employment opportunity goals and for giving equal weight to other busi- 
ness objectives as well." 

Several management developnient programs aid women moving from 
nontechnical to technical jobs. - Typically," Peters notes, "the opportunities 



* The unions luiserted that the gove rnment and the <-<)mpany have interpreted the consent 
decree as rt'(|uiring reverse discrimination and that white male workers passed over for 
promotion by virtue of the override arc "innocent victims." The unions contended that 
constitutional and legislative rights are violated by a remedial preference for classes of 
women and minority employees, rather than relief for those persons who are adjudged to 
be actual victims of discrimination. The case is EE(X\ e( al. v. A'f'OT, et al. Judge 
Higginbothams decision is found in Daily Labor Repor t august 27, 1976. 
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are in technical jobs, and the promotal)le females are in nontechnical ones. 
A woman who moves to a higher-level technical job will be supervising 
mostly men. She must get used to a new field, a new level of responsibility, 
and a new environment." 

Statistical Progress 



Table 1 : Changes in AT&Ts Work Force, 1972 to 1976 {percent) 



Job Category ' 


Minorities 


Women 


End. 1972 


End. 1976 


End, 1972 


End, 1976 


1, Middle and upper 










management 


0.9 


1.8 


2.2 


5.4 


2. Second-level 










management 


1.7 


4.0 


11.2 


17.2 


3 and 4, Entry-level 










management and 










adminstration 


6.0 


10.0 


44.4 


43.3 


1 to 4, All management ■ 


4.6 


7.8 


33.3 


33.8 


5, Sales 


8.0 


15.0 


26.5 


40.0 


6 and 9, Outside crafts 


7.7 


9.5 


0.2 


2.0 


7 and 10, Inside crafts 


8.0 


10.0 


6.0 


14.0 


11 to 13, Clerical 


19.0 


22.0 


96.0 


90.0 


14, Operators 


22.0 


24.0 


98.6 


94.8 


Ail categories 


13.8 


16.0 


52-53" 



^Workers m job category 8 {general services, skilled) have been redistributed among 
other ncnmanagement job categories. 

'^During this period, the average for women in all categories remained essentially 
unchanged. 

Source: AT&T. 
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Table 1 indicates the extent of AT&Ts statistical progress in changing 
pro^x)^tionate representation within job classes between 1972 and 1976, a 
time during which its total work force contracted by about 3 percent, or 
22,000 out of almost 800,000 people. 

The sharpest increases have been among minorities in all categories, 
from 6,6 percent in 1967, to 13,8 percent in 1972, and to 16,0 percent at 
the end of 1976, Strong minority gains also occurred between 1972 and 
1976 in the four management job classes as a group (categories 1 to 4) and 
in sales. 

Women have continued to hold one-third of all management and 
adminstrative jobs. Clear gains were shown in first- and second-level man- 
agement, but 75 percent of all management is at the entry levels, where 
women's share hiis remained es.sentially static. The most difficult changes 
to make are in the nontraditional jobs. Women rose from 6 to 14 percent of 
inside crafts in just four years. The female proportion of outside crafts rose 
from 0,2 to 2,0 percent, The.se are the pole-climbing jobs, where women 
have experienced 2.5 times as many accidents as men. AT&T says that 
iilthough it is hard to find women to take these jobs, the targets have been 
met because there have been relatively few openings. The proportion of 
males in clerical jobs has risen from 4 to 10 percent and to 12.9 percent 
among entry-level clerks. The proportion of male telephone operators rose 
from 1.4 to 5.2 percent. 

David Copus concludes that of about 150 court decrees in affirmative 
action cases so far, "AT&T is in the unique position of being able to say how 
it feels to operate under a massive court decree. The agreement helps Bell 
tell all its operating companies that they must meet the goals. It also 
provides the groundwork for knowing just what compliance means." 



BECHTEL CORPORATION 

Drafting and Clerical Training for Minorities, Women, 
and Disadvantaged Young Adults 

Between 1968 and 1974, a total of 145 women and minority individu- 
als were trained by Bechtel Corporation, the worldwide construction and 
engineering services organization, for entry-level drafting positions. Both 

is.) 
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Bechtel employees and people from outside the company participated in 
the twelve-week program. Upon graduation, they were placed in Bechtel 
engineering departments. 

In 1974, Bechtel joined with Youth for Ser\'ice, a San Francisco com- 
munity organization, to train sixteen disadvantaged young adults for entry- 
level drafting positions. The trainees were recruited by Youth for Service 
but were subject to final approval by Bechtel, The group included both 
women and members of minority groups. Youth for Service provided a 
warehouse site and fostered the trainees' motivation through individual 
and group counseling in job-retention skills, Bechtel provided the drafting 
equipment and the teachers. Those who successfully completed the 
fifteen-week course went on to jobs with Bechtel, 

From 1974 to 1976, Bechtel also joined with Opportunities Industri- 
alization Centers of America, Inc, (OIC) of Greater San Francisco to con- 
duct a clerical training program for thirty-two economically disadvantaged 
people. An open-entry c)pen-exit system of enrollment was used so that 
trainees could stay in the program until they were job-ready. Program 
graduates were placed in jobs at Bechtel and at other Bay Area firms. 

Neither the Bechtel drafting course nor the Bechtel- Youth for Ser- 
vice training program received any government .support. However, federal 
money did help to pay for the Bechtel-OIC/San Francisco program be- 
cause OIC is partially supported by CETA funds. 

All three programs were highly effective because the training thev 
provided was geared to etjuipping individuals with the skills necessarv to 
qualify' them for specific jobs. All those who succe.ssfully completed the 
training were subsequently employed, 

Becau.se the busine.ss conditions and staffing requirements of Bechtel 
change, training programs of this nature are reviewed and considered as 
the need ari,ses. The company l)elie\es that this attention to current condi- 
tions is a significant factor in the success of the programs. 



CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 

Evaluating and Training Candidates for Employment 

In mid- 1973, Cities Ser\ ice Company a diversified natural resources 
company that has corporate headquarters in Tul.sa, Oklahoma, instituted 
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the Employee Candidate Program at its Lake Charles Operations in 
Louisiana. The primary purpose of this program is to screen and evaluate 
prospective employees by paying them to perform a series of job-related 
tasks that are similar to the work in entry-level positions within the 
refinery. This process allows the company to determine which job appli- 
cants will make the most satisfactory employees. 

Since the program s inception, all applicants for entry-level jobs have 
been asked to complete the five-week program. While the candidates are 
being evaluated by skilled instructors, they receive valuable instruction 
and hands-on training with tools and equipment. Cities Service feels that 
the program helps young and inexperienced people to make a relatively 
quick transition from school to work. Thus, both company and job candi- 
date benefit from the process. 

Recruits, walk-ins, or referrals from employment agencies are all 
welcome as applicants. They are interviewed and subject to a check of 
their past experience and activities. If admitted to the program, the candi- 
dates are paid $3.50 per hour for a forty-hour week during the five weeks. 
This period is devoted to familiarizing the candidates with a range of jobs 
throughout the refinery complex and with process operations, safety, main- 
tenance, and laboratory procedures. 

There are six supervisors and instructors for the program. Each is 
responsible for a specific portion of it, and each evaluates the employee 
candidates. These ratings are based on tests, interests, aptitudes, and 
overall attitude. The candidates are counseled each week about their rat- 
ings. They can be let go at any time during the five weeks. However, if their 
periodic progress reports are satisfactory they are recommended for em- 
ployment. The successful candidates become probationary employees in 
regular assignments and then full employees. 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

Outreach Program Recruits Hispanic Employees 

In 1969, Contirental Illinois Natir"\.l Bank and Trust Company was 
the first large employer in Chicago to tiy satellite recruiting in order to 
attract outer-c'y and suburban people to work in the central br ;iness 
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district. The banks afBnnative action goals include hiring a greater number 
of Hispanic employees and upgrading their work status, and in 1975, the 
bank began to apply similar outreach techniques to the hiring of Spanish- 
si^eaking people in order to meet those goals. As a result of this and other 
programs. Continental doubled the number of its Hispanic employees in 
1976. Joe Rodriquez. of the Personnel Department, is in charge of the 
outreach program. He emphasizes the banks commitment to the princi- 
ples behind the hiring: "We are looking for qualified Latinos, not as token- 
ism or becau.se we have to fill a numerical goal." 

Rodricjuez goes out to Hispanic neighborhoods regularly. Xatinos are 
leer\' of coming to work in the central business area," Rodriquez explains. 
"They feel more comfortable in their own neighborhoods." He is often 
preceded by recruiting ads in the local Spanish press and on radio. Al- 
though he sometimes uses temporary offices, he generally sets up recruit- 
ing headquarters in t^vo offices of Service Employment Redevelopment 
(SER), a Hispanic organization that the bank helped to found with CETA 
funds. (The name is taken from the Spanish verb scr, "to be.") SER offers 
programs in English and typing to a clientele that consists largely of blue- 
collar and unskilled people. 

Because of .some special problems, turnover has been high. In 1975, 
the bank hired 128 people, but over 90 left. In 1976, the turnover was 
lower. As Rodriquez notes, cultural tradition^ are a factor here. "Migration 
occur, frequently. People return to Puerto Rico or Mexico. To them, a 
fam ly illness is more important than the jol); it is the family at home that 
Ci Lints most. 



CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 

Strong Work Ethic and High Efficiency Shown 
in Rural Poverty Area 

Wolfe County. Kentucky, has long been a depressed area. In 196y, 
when Ci : * '"ala Corporation decided to build a small manufacturing 
plant f ^ ..ssenibling computer peripheral products in this strip-mining 
area, it was the second-poorest county in he United States (second only to 
a remote county in Alaska). The town of Campton was deliberately >( lected 
from many possible sites throughout the country. The computer industry 
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was experiencing rapid growth at the time, and Control Data wanted a 
rural setting in which to test its concept of developing assembly plants in 
poverty areas. Campton was chosen partly because its people were desper- 
ate for industrial employment and partly because Campton had an excelr 
lent pool of workers. 

"The chief characteristic of these people was their desire to work," 
says William Craven, vice president of administration for Computer Pe- 
ripherals, Inc., the company that now owns the Campton plant. "They 
wanted very much to work, and we found that they could be trained 
quickly." (In 1975, Control Data joined with the National Cash Register 
Company and International Computers Ltd. of England to form Computer 
Peripherals, and the Campton facility became one of the new company's 
three plants.) 

"This is a dispersed population," Craven adds. "Consequently, people 
travel twelve to eighteen miles to work. No other employer of iiny size 
exists here." 



Factors in the Plant's Success 

Computer Peripherals says that Campton was a success from its in- 
ception. Because the plant was given a major product-line responsibility 
(subassemblies for high-speed printers), employment has been reasonably 
steady (except during the 1974-75 recession, when layoffs were necessary). 
In 1975-76, the work force dropped from 204 to 168 people, but hiring has 
picked up since then. Today, the plant has 198 workers. Annual turnover 
has remained at 13 percent since 1975, compared with an average of 35 
percent in 1976 for all U.S. production facilities. 

At first, managers anticipated special problems because the employ- 
ee had u lower-than-average base of literacy and knowledge of mathemat- 
ics and were generally unskilled in industrial work. Nevertheless, extra 
training costs proved to be only 5 to 20 percent in the plants first three 
years, which is well within the norm for a new facility "You always expect 
to los.- money or break even in a new operation in the first two or three 
years," a Control Data manager says. "But at Campton, everything clicked 
almost from the start." 

"We don't think of Campton as a poverty plant anymore," Craven 
explains. "It is a superb operation in terms of productivity, low absentee- 
ism, and a strong work ethic." 
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Ciimpton is the most efficient of Computer Peripherals* plants, A 
signific'Unt contributing factor is that it is an assembly operation only; it has 
no coitiplicated engineering shops. 

During 1976, Campton s efficiency level was rated at 110 percent, and 
its productivit)' was rated at 102 percent, (The rating formulas used were 
those ^l^plied throughout industry to measure output against earned hours 
in the plant. The efficiency formula measures only the output of jobs that 
are governed by defined standards; whereas the productivity formula cov- 
ers all the earned hours in the plant,) 

Hourly wages now range from $3,25 for entry-level production jobs to 
S4.00 for grade 4, the highest level of assemhly work. These rates are 
consid^?rably higher than others in the area. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Rural Locations 

Why have costs been lower and productivity higher in Campton than 
in som^ urban poverty-area plants? Craven believes that "Campton people 
didn't have social problems, such as the use of drugs, chemical depen- 
dency, or substantial alcoholism (Wolfe is a dry county). They weren't 
hostile to the system. They are fiercely independent but also very good 
workers.'* Craven says that Computer Peripherals would look for another 
rural poverty site if it had the need for more production facilities. But at 
this tirne, the company does not plan to expand, 

VVhy haven t more manufacturing plants been established in rural 
areas? Craven points out that there are, in fact, quite a number of small 
rural plants located in many states but that their existence is not generally 
known* He lists several reasons why the practice is not more widespread: 
U.S, ri\anufacturing capacity has not expanded much in the last two or 
three years. Generally, industry still has an overabundance of plant facili- 
ties, Ifi addition, high interest rates of 10 percent or more have deterred 
some expansion. Even before the 1974 recession, other factors have mili- 
tated against rural expansion, including the difficulty of getting profes- 
sional people to move to isolated rural communities; higher transportation 
costs; inadequate electric, telephone, water, or fire-fighting services; and a 
common assumption that training costs will be higher. 
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INROADS, INC. 



Drawing Gifted Minorities 
into Business and Engineering 

"Our objective is to work with poor youuK blacks and Hispanics who 
have the potential for upward mobility in the corporate world. To accom- 
plish this, we set high standards of performance and insist that those 
standards be met as a condition for remaining in the program. We also help 
these gifted young people understand that there are rules for playing the 
cx)rporate game/' says Frank C. Carr, founder and president of INROADS, 
Inc. "There is as much talent in the ghettos and barrios of this cc intry as 
there is in any other segmeiit of American society." INROADS is designed 
to help train that talent for busiiiess and engineering careers by reducing 
barriers to them. In this way, INROADS hopes to put more brown and 
black faces into middle and upper management and, in the process, bolster 
minority cx)innnmities. 

These ambitious goals were conceived while Carr was Midwest and 
regional manager for the publishing firm of Holt, Rinehart & Winston and 
were nurtured while he worked as a volunteer in Catholic schools in 
Harlem. Throughout 1969, he met with minority and business leaders in 
the greater Chicago area and with educators to develop the INROADS 
structure. He credits Leonard Spacek, chairman of Arthur Andersen, and 
Raleigh Warner, chairman of the Mobil Oil Corporation, with invaluable 
iissistance in designing the program and in promoting it in the Chicago 
business community. 

By the summer of 1970, INROADS had begun formal activities in 
Chicago. By 1972, INROADS/Chicago included sixty students. In that 
same year, the first group of women (eighteen) was accepted into the 
program to pursue the new opportunities opening up for women in busi- 
ness. INROADS/Saint Louis opened in 1974; new programs followed in 
Milwaukee (1974), Cleveland (1976), and Pittsburgh (1977). An INROADS 
program is scheduled to open in Nashville in 1978. Engineering programs 
were initiated in Chicago and Milwaukee in 1975, and a new business 
program is scheduled to begin in Cleveland in early 1978. 

Most of the organizations income is used to pay for its staff, which is 
responsible for the recruiting and the year-round counseling and training 
programs. Sponsoring companies pay INROADS $1,600 per student per 
year to ct>ver these costs. The staff is all black or Hispanic. "In each city, we 
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are run by minorities for minorities," Carr says. "I am the exception, the 
showcase white," 

The job o( seUing the INROADS concept, Carr says, has become 
somewhat easier as INROADS has acquired a reputation for developing 
good college graduates. He continues to find a reservoir of goodwill and the 
resources and ability to get things done in the corporate world. For this rea- 
son, INROADS has projected expansion to fifteen cities in the next decade. 

INROADS is often asked why it concentrates only on black and His- 
panic students to major in business or engineering in college, Carr explains 
that INROADS believes "companies are starved for talented minority indi- 
viduals who can rise to higher levels. Companies, like other institutions, 
are pyramids; the higher the individual rises, the fewer the jobs and the 
more competitive the requirements. That s what makes good work records 
and credentials so very important. We are trying to put winners in there. It 
is a slow process and takes lots of patience," 

INROADS is only one of a number of organizations devoted to devel- 
oping minority professionals, A nationwide effort is under way to increase 
the number of minority engineers. Yet, in spite of these efforts, only 2 
percent of current engineering graduates are minority individuals (an in- 
crease of only 1 percent), 

Carr notes that although efforts to develop talented minority gradu- 
ates who can succeed in business and the professions are still inadequate, it 
is vital to draw minority youths away from overcrowded fields such as 
teaching and social work and instead attract them specifically to those 
fields where jobs exist and where a disproportionate share of the power 
and influence in American society rests. But unless candidates are care- 
fully selected and trained, dropout rates in college can be very high. 

Today, 150 corporations sponsor 275 college students in INROADS 
programs; approximately half the students are women. On the average, a 
participating company sponsors two students. In addition, 195 young peo- 
ple from the eighth grade through high school receive supplementary 
training in reading, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, and laboratory sci- 
ences that gives them a head start in the direction of careers in engi- 
neering, accounting, and business. 

INRO.\DS finds that its students usually qualify for near-maximum 
college grants of $1,500 each from the state and federal governments. 
Often, the students work each summer at their sponsoring companies. If 
they live at home, their income after expenses may add up to $1,500, and 
INROADS helps them budget their money. Generally, t^ ey need only 
small college loans. 
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Obligations 



What are the ohUgations of students to companies, and vicv » ;rva? 
The parties, says Carr, "aren't indentured to each other, Init we ir} to 
achiex'e a marriage. After all, the companies are paying $1,600 a vear for 
the student's special training. The better the results, the more chance 
INROADS has of keeping the companies and therefore the greater the 
probability that other students will be ofi'ered similar opportunities/' 
INROADS/Chicago, now in its seventh year, reports that 70 percent of its 
twenty-two current graduates are employed by their sponsors. 

Some of the companies also offer personal help. In Chicago, senior 
accountants from Arthur Andersen tutor their INROADS accounting ma- 
jors before final exams. Seven major companies in Cleveland drill student 
applicants in job interview techniques and also discuss career opportuni- 
ties in business. Participating compain- repre.sentatives are selected on the 
basis of backgrounds similar to tho.se of the students. 



Get Them Young 

INROADS is deliberately increasing its focus on precollege education 
for youths between the ages of 13 and 18, "The reason is the need for 
acculturation as well as a sound academic foundation," Carr explains, "We 
have found that it is unrealistic simply to recruit minority students right 
out of college when they have been experiencing mainly an all-black or 
all-brown world and have also received inadequate academic preparation. 
We have been backing up to work with teen-agers in the early grades of 
high .school in order to help them develop the skills and attitudes they will 
need later." For example, in 1975 and 1976, INROADS/Chicago was un- 
able to find enough minority college freshmen with the academic prepara- 
tion necessary to succeed in a college of engineering. It therefore enrolled 
sixt\-five students from the ninth to eleventh grades in a year-round pro- 
gram at the Illinois Institute of Te^ 1-iology During the summer, mornings 
are devoted to reading, writing, ai-' mathematics; afternoons are reserved 
for engineering projects directed by the institutes faculty and corporate 
engineers loaned to the INROADS programs. During the academic year, 
classes are held on thirty Saturdays. 

This is the largest preengineering program sponsored by INROADS. 
The others are in Milwaukee (forty-five students) and in Saint Louis (sixty 
students). The criteria for selection include aptitude in mathematics and 
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science, problem-solving ability, teacher and counselor recommendations, 
and parental support. 

Coping with the Demands of Professional Life 

INROADS also provides a formal tniining program covering nonaca- 
demic skills and attitudes. Up to sixt>' hours a year of instruction are 
devoted to how to dress, handle conversation, manage time, set goals, 
make decisions, negotiate, behave during a job interview, and budget 
money These skills are taught in small workshops, generally by corporate 
volunteers. They are then practiced at special monthly career dinners 
attended by students, executives from the corporate sponsors, and IN- 
ROADS staff. Skills seminars are also given on college campuses. 

Who Is Eligible? 

The majority of INROADS' clients are members of minoriry groups. 
However, to date, the organization lias not been able to recruit any Native 
Americans. And although it prefers to ser\'e the poor, INROADS will also 
accept middle-class students who are in need of the tniining it can provide, 
usually becau.se of the ver>' stringent academic or .social demands of certain 
(Krcupations. 

INROADS has not compiled a .socioeconomic profile of its students as 
a group, nor does it set any shdvp rules about family income. However, a 
breakdown by income of thirtv' INROADS preengineering students at 
Marquette University in Milwaukee shows that about fifteen come from 
families with incomes of S6,000 or less, eight or nine ccnu 'Von< families 
with incomes under 812,000, and the balance (six or .seven ' are from large 
families (up to hvelve children) with ina)mes under $I8,lKX), 

In Chicago. INROADS is recruiting fewer young people from families 
with incomes of 86,000 or less. "The deprivation among that group in 
Chicago is .so great that we don't think we can help," Carr explains. Who, 
we don t know how to touch the hard-core unemployed youths, the ones 
who are not motivated by the work ethic ' 

What Makes INROADS Work? 

Supporters cite a number of important reasons for the success of 
INROADS. Silas Cathcart, a member of the advi.sory lx)ard in Chicago and 
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|N|U>\t>S fXMinlinalot that I itiuid do wril " 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON MINORITIES IN ENGINEERING 

Bringing More Minority Students 
into Engineering 

Thr NatMmal Advi%or> (>ounnl on MiiK>ntit*H in En^neehnK 
\NA('MK^ 1% a unK|iir pttftnmhip of l)u&inr%s. cniucation. government, 
and the mimmu ctMnmuniK It was cnrated in 1973 b\ the National Acad- 
rm\ c4 Knipnernnit which u leading and cxM>rdinating the national effort 
lc» im^mMe the numhei of minont> engineering graduates tenfold in the 
nr%t drcttdr That rtkni. whic4i invol\es many sectors of Amerkan society, 
waft in%pirrd h> the Cad that hUiks. Mexican* AmerKans. Puerto Ricans. 
and \ah\e Americans anr sir.jificantK underrrprrsented in the engi* 
nrrnnc pnitnuon. crmiparrd with the general |iopulation 
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Thv \\\i\dv{{\\dtv supply ot minority tMl^ilHHTs posos a major problem 
for tt»clmicall\ hixsvd corporations and ^ovtTlUlHMlt a^tMlcit^s that are pursu- 
iIl^ iiffirmative action ctVorts at the professional and managerial levels. The 
numbers are also well short ol'pmportional population representation (par- 
ity). Before the academy assumed leadership of the eHbrt, less than I 
IHMcent ol the nation's en^ineerinK graduates were members of minority 
groups. The proi)ortiou of 1976 graduates was close to 4 percent. 
NACMEs interim j^oal is for minorities to achieve parity with non- 
minority en^ineerin^ students by 1982. Biised on the number of minority 
students who will reach a)lle^e a^e by that date, they should then repre- 
sent 18 percent il4,(X)0) of all enterin^ freshmen engineering students, 

^Uiic Soptember 1976, NACME has also been committed to stiinu- 
latii/ir AVixi expandin^ u)mmunity-based activities by its member organiza- 
tions io -each minority j^mup students in the junior and senior hi^h 
sch(H)!s. The purpose of these precolle^e pro^rams is to enlarge 
significantly the pool of academically prepared and motivated minority 
students who ini^ht choose en^ineerinj^ as a viable career. 

NACME inemlHTs are well positioned to implement programs at the 
a)inmunit\ level. The\ include chief a) quorate executives of major techno- 
lo^ical companies, leaders of minority a)mmunity organizations, presi- 
dents of outstanding en^ineerin^ a)lle^es, and ^overnment advisors. At 
present, there are thirty-ei^ht industrial members out of a total NACME 
membership of about fifty. Industrial members have major employment 
l(K\itions in every state except Hawaii and in more than 700 individual 
immunities. N'onindustrial members have offices, chapters, and affiliates 
around the a)untry. More than 100 \ot\x\ proji^rams are already under way, 
larR**ly thn)u^h theelVorts of individual NACME orj^anizations or groups of 
nuMnl)er organizations working cooperatively in a single a)mmunitvThese 
pmgrams identit> students with potential and interest, inform them of the 
opiX)rtunities that exist in engineering, motivate their parents to be sup- 
pt)rtive and interested, establish follow-up programs to encourage students 
thn)ughout their high sch(K)l careers, and assist in making available the 
scholarship funds that these students must have in order to enroll in engi- 
neering programs in wllege. NACME and the academy were instrumental 
in establishing the National Fund for Minority Engineering Students, 
Inc., which provided some S2.75 million to students in seventy colleges 
and universities in 1977 

NACME provides a)unsel to the president of the National Academy 
of Engineering and to the chairman ot the academy's Committee on 
Minorities in Engineering, which formulates policy for the academy. It also 
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pn)vides financial support Ibr that committee through annual contributions 
from industrial members, 

B\' enlarging the available pool of academically prepared and motiva- 
ted young people, NACME hopes to meet its goals for parity representa- 
tion among enrollees and graduates and eventually in the engineering 
profession itself. But the program has even more significant implications: 
Because engineering can be an imix)rtant educational background for high- 
level inanagement positions, the work of NACME and other organizations 
will increase the representation of minorities in key management and 
policy-making positions in industr>' and government in the years to oome. 



SEARS. ROEBUCK AND COMPANY 



Massive Voluntary Affirmative Action Program 

In August 1973, William H. Brown III, then chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), issued a commissioners 
charge of discrimination "on a national scale" in all aspects of employment 
against four giant companies (Sears, Roebuck; General Motors; Ford; and 
General Electric) and one union (International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers). These were to be cases on which the commissions staff would 
concentrate its efforts to settle or litigate. More than four years later, the 
charges remain unresolved. 

Sears, Roebuck, the nations largest retail employer, has had an 
aiRrmative action program since 1968. It is a voluntary compliance pro- 
gram. And in its sweeping long-range goals, its mandatory requirements 
wherever groups are underrepresented in the Sears work force, its com- 
prehensive implementation system, and the rapid proportional gains for 
women and minority individuals in most job categories that it has effected 
in the last few years, it matches any court-imposed plan in the country. 

At the time the commissioner's charge was issued. Sears accelerated 
and recast its existing affirmative action program to include a pioneering 
element, mandatory achievement of goals (MAG), that has increased the 
companys statistical rate of progress. For that progress. Sears won the 
1975 EEO Award from Business and Society Review, a journal devoted to 
corporate social responsibility. 



How MAG Works 
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MAC requires positive numerical results in each job category in 
which minorities, women, or men are underrepresented. Consequently, it 
has speeded up vear-to-year changes in the company's work force (see 
Table 1). 



Table 1 : Changes in the Sears Work Force, 1 966 to 1 976 (percent) 



Equal Employment 
Opportunity Categories 


Women 


Minorities 


1966' 


197^ 


7966' 


7976" 


Officials and managers 


20.0 


33.5 


1.4 


8.8 


Professionals 


19.2 


43,8 


1.6 


8.3 


Technicians 


48.1 


45,3 


3.3 


15.2 


Sales workers 


56.9 


63.2 


5.3 


17.1 


Office and clerical 


86.0 


87.4 


5.9 


18.7 


Crafts workers 


3.8 


6,8 


6.4 


14.8 


Operatives 


12,0 


12.6 


18.3 


26.6 


Laborers 


34.3 


28.9 


25.2 


30.2 


Service workers 


32.3 


41.2 


47.5 


37.4 


All categories 


50.7 


55.0 


8.7 


18.9 


* Figures are for February 1966. 
° Figures are for July 1976. 

' Some reclassification of job titles has occurred in these categories since 1969. 
Source: Sears, Roebuck and Company. Annual Report (1976). 



Under MAC, unit managers must maintain the existing representa- 
tion of minorities and women when filling job openings. An even more 
important requirement is that 50 percent of all job openings are to be filled 
by members of underrepresented groups; however, the manager has the 
freedom to choose from among the various underrepresented groups. For 
categories of nontraditional jobs, such as male clericals or female automo- 
tive mechanics, if qualified candidates from underrepresented groups are 
in short su\ y, the requirement is reduced to 20 percent. 



is;: 
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A local manager can deviate from these requirements only if he or she 
has first documented a good-faith effort to hire from these groups and 
received formal approval to bypass. If a candidate is truly unavailable, the 
manager can then bypass the MAG ratio. In the foiir years that MAG has 
been in effect, hundreds of such bypasses have been permitted. However, 
the total is small in comparison with the 150,000 or more people that Sears 
hires each year in accordance with MAG requirements. 

Acc-ording to Ray J. Graham, MAGs creator and Searss director of 
equal employment opportunity. MAG avoids being an illegal quota system 
by virtue of its flexibility and the inclusion of the bypass provision as a 
safety valve to cover those situations in which qualified candidates from 
underrepresented groups cannot be found. "However," Graham says, 
"Sears feels that such candidates generally can be found.'* 

According to Graham, the difference between MAG and other 
affirmative action programs is that MAG does not rely on good intentions 
or on guessing about job openings in order to set short-range goals. In- 
stead, the existence and extent of underrepresentation in fifty job catego- 
ries is established for individual Sears facilities by reference to group 
proportions in the nation, the surrounding metropolitan area, and the 
smaller "hiring/trading area" (the area surrounding a store from which 
employees and customers are drawn). 



Notable Gains for Women and Minorities 

Sears s progress in increasing the number of women m supervisory 
jobs and the number of minority group members in most job categories 
was notably greater than the national averages (see Table 2). In 1965, 
women held 20 percent of the company s supervisory jobs; in mid-1976, 
they held 33.5 percent of the 47,000 supervisory jobs in a total Sears work 
force of 376.000. During the samr period, the proportton of women in 
Sears s 3,000 professional jobs rose from 19.2 to 43.8 percent. The 
company s one-third ratio of women supervisors was three and a half times 
higher than the national average reported by the Office of Federal Con- 
tracts Compliance Programs (OFCCP) and more than twice as high as the 
1974 average obtained from companies nationwide and reported by 
EEOC. However, the company made only modest progress in bringing 
women into crafts jobs, such as service technician and automotive me- 
chanic, and neither Sears nor other firms succeeded in reducing the pro- 
portion of women (80 percent) among office and clerical workers. 
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Table 2: Changes in Proportions of Women and Minorities Em- 
ployed by Sears and Firms Surveyed by the Office of 
Federal Contracts Compliance Programs, 1972 to 1975 
(percent)'' 



Equal Employment 
Opportunity Categones 


Women 


Minorities 


1972 


1975 


1972 


1975 


Officials and managers 










Sears 


26,9 


32,7 


5,4 


8,3 


OFCCP firms 


7,0 


8,9 


4,1 


5,5 


Office and clerical 










Sears 


88,4 


88,1 


12,3 


17,9 


OFCCP firms 


79,5 


79,8 


13,6 


16,5 


Crafts workers 










Sears 


4,1 


6,5 


10,8 


13,7 


OFCCP firms 


1,4 


2,5 


12,2 


15,4 


'OFCCP surveys 655 firms (federal contractors and subcontractors). The data in this table 
represent the averages for those firms. 
Source: Sears, Roebuck and Company. 



Between 1965 and 1976, Sears mc^re than doubled the proportion of 
minority individuals in all jobs, from 8.7 to 18.9 percent, thereby exceed- 
ing the 18 percent minority representation in the national work force. 
Sears reports that in mid-1976, 8.8 percent of supervisors and 8.3 percent 
of professionals were minority individuals. These proportions were over 50 
percent above the national averages reported by OFCC? for 1975. Sears 
cdso raised its proportion of minorities in crafts jobs from 6.4 to 14.8 
percent. And although minority overrepresentation in blue-collar catego- 
ries in general increased somewhat, Sears succeeded in decreasing t^* 
overrepresentation in the lowest-paid categories. 



Special Training and Recruitment 

Sears has found it difficult to overcome racial and sexual stereotyping 
in job placement. Progress has been very limited. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany has undertaken a number of programs to rectify this situation. 
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Among its special efforts, Sears recruits male secretaries from among 
its employees and in high schools. The company emphasizes that secreta- 
ries are promotable into higher ranks. Sears s methodology is used to train 
women at the Bedford Hills Correctional Facility in New York State for 
jobs as automotive mechanics. The company expects to hire an average of 
seventy-five of these women each year Sears donates tools and har^^A^are, 
writes training manuals, and acts as a consultant to the Bedford Hills 
teaching staff*. 

Sears has a total of 800 store managers. At present, 35 of these man- 
agers are women or minority group members. Sears expects to double that 
number by 1979, However, because it takes ten years or more to develop a 
store manager, much depends on the number of qualified candidates pro- 
gressing through the affirmative action program. 

The Sears Minority Enterprise Small Business Investment Company, 
Tower Enterprises, is one of the most active in the country, (There are 
eight\' such groups nationwide,) Since its inception in June 1975, the Sears 
group has made fourteen investments, totaling $1,2 million. Sears acts as 
an investment source of last resort for these minority-owned businesses 
and also buys many of their products, thus giving them an assured market. 

Handicapped Workers 

Depending on the size of the particular facility, from 3 to 11 percent 
of the employees of a Sears unit have some disability that would qualify 
them for state rehabilitation services. To facilitate and increase employ- 
ment of the handicapped, the company established a program for the 
le:>sening and elimination of architectural barriers. In addition, it has made 
a survey of the work force and its unit managers to see whether accommo- 
dations are being made and whether company units are recruiting employ- 
ees from rehabilitation agencies and sheltered workshops. The program is 
run by Paul L. Scher, head of the Selective Placement Program, who is a 
rehabilitation specialist and who is himself blind. 

Evaluation of the Program 

Sears estimates that it has spent $20 million overall during the last 
nine years on administration, data processing, research, recruitment, and 
management costs related to its affirmative action program. About $2 mil- 
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lion of this was spe lit on responding to the EEOC charge in its 200-page 
Rcifin'st fur Infornuition, These estimated costs are exclusive of extra train- 
ing costs, such as those involved in nontraditional joh training. 

The conipan\ believes that it has chosen a wise approach to the 
problem. Graham explains that "top management realized that, whatever 
its problems might hi\ MAG was a key to attaining Searss affirmative 
action goals and to dealing with continued underrepresentation in certain 
job categories, i'he voluntary approach means that we have more flexibility 
and control thiin we would have under a EEOC settlement and court 
decree. And it allow.s us to spread the exists over a greater number of 
years." 

A crucial issue for Sears (and for thousands of large employers) is how 
the courts will Lreat affirmative action plans. Lee M. Finkel, a Sears attor- 
ne\' specializing: in equal employment opportunity matters, points out the 
pressures on companies: "Government agencies and some courts seem to 
expect all employers to have achieved parity with the labor force or with 
the population composition in the area of company operations. But that 
view assumes that nonparity is the exclusive result of past or present 
discrimination. It does not take into consideration availability, interests, 
skills, i nd other relevant factors." 

W tuit course will the company take if MAG and other affirmative 
action systems are found to be illegal? Graham responds: "I think 
Affirmative action programs would be emasculated if companies weren't 
4iven the leeway to force changes. Industry has been placed in the unten- 
able position of having to show positive numerical results without resorting 
to systems that force the achievement of those results. I believe that the 
courts or Congress will have to resolve this issue." 



STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA 



Hiring Vietnam Veterans and the Handicapped 

Since 1971, Standard Oil of California (SOCAL) has listed all job 
openings with the local Employment Service offices in communities in 
which the company operates. This procedure is in compliance with a fed- 
eral regulation designed to facilitate the employment of Vietnam veterans, 
including those who are disabled, and of qualified handicapped people. 
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The company reports that as a result, a minimum of 12 to 15 percent of its 
new employees each year have been Vietnam veterans. In 1972, which was 
a peak year, 500 of the 1,700 new hires (about 30 percent) were Vietnam 
veterans. During 1977, 12 percent of new hires were veterans. Of course, 
the proportion of veterans hired varies considerably according to the avail- 
able job opportunities. 

SOCAL employees may identify themselves as handicapped if they 
wish. However, Douglas Reid, SOCALs affirmative action coordinator, 
reports that "very few, including visibly handicapped persons, have done 
so." He believes the reason for this is that disabled persons who are per- 
forming their jobs satisfactorily do not consider themselves handicapp^ d. 

"Our affirmative action program for employment of the handicapped 
has not been hard to sell internally," he says. "Employees at all levels have 
close friends or family members who are physically or mentally disabled. 
Consequently, efforts to alleviate the employment problems of the handi- 
capped are well received. The main problem has been to find the job that 
best fits a particular handicapped persons qualifications and limitations 
from among those jobs open at the time he or she seeks employment." 

Reid says that his department has not heard of any special mental or 
emotional problems that have affected the job performance of veterans or 
handicapped persons. He is convinced that the combination of greater 
corporate social awareness and government regulations has changed the 
outlook of many companies, encouraging the employment of such people. 

Programs Aiding the Disadvantaged 

A number of SOCALs regular employee-relations activities benefit 
the disadvantaged. For example, almost 35 percent of the scholarships, 
graduate fellowships, and grants for professional study that the company 
sponsors are designated for members of minority groups and women. SO- 
CAL employs college students in blue-collar, office, and professional-level 
summer jobs and in work-study positions. It also supports minority-owned 
businesses through purchases of goods and services, deposits in minority- 
owned banks, and placement of minority individuals in management posi- 
tions at company-owned service stations. 

SOCAL also gives financial support to community organizations that 
provide social services, job training, and placement assistance to the disad- 
vantaged. In addition, SOCAL managers are personally involved in a num- 
ber of .iiese organizations through service as trustees, advisors, and volun- 
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teer counselors. Reid concludes that "this participation has resulted in 
better mutual understanding between groups that often have widely differ- 
ent economic beliefs and experiences. 



WELLS FARGO BANK 

A Customized Program for Upgrading Women and 
Minority Individuals 

Wells Fargo Bank, which has its corporate headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, is the eleventh-largest bank in the nation; its 332 branches are 
located throughout California. 

For many years, the bank has been engaged in a number of 
affirmative action programs, and it is proud of the results. As of June 1977, 
Wyis Fargo employed 13,120 persons. Of this total, 4,105 (31.3 percent) 
were members of minority groups, and 9,089 (69.3 percent) were women. 
The mo.st important area of equal opportunity concern is the category of 
officials, managers, and professionals. Of the 4,392 employees in this 
group in June 1977, 699 (15.9 percent) were minority individuals, and 
1,923 (43.8 percent) were women. 

"Most areas of the bank are now trying to recruit more minority and 
women MBAs," says Rosabella Safont, Wells Fargo s manager of employee 
development. "However, the ct>mpetition with other companies is fierce. 
One of the goals of our chief officer, Richard Cooley, is to have fifty 
qualified and fiilly trained women branch managers by 1980.'* 

To meet affirmative action goals and in some cases to make them 
feasible, the bank has applied various rapid career development programs 
over the last several years. One of the most succe.ssful programs, initiated 
in 1975, is Accelerated Career Development (ACD). ACD is a highly 
personalized approach to selecting and preparing women and minority 
bank officers for higher assignments. About thirty bank officers have so far 
taken part in ACD and been promoted through it. Most have been white 
women, but minority men and women have also participated. 

ACD uses a training schedule developed by the candidate for promo- 
tion on the basis of the job's requirements and the candidate s evaluation of 
those areas in which he or she lacks sufficient knowledge or skills. Such 
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individualized training allows candidates to learn at their own best speed. 
Even more important, it encourages the person to assume control of his or 
her own development. The custom-tailored features of ACD are innova- 
tive both for Wells Fargo's tnuning programs and for iifHrmative action 
programs in general. 

ACD procedures begin with an analysis that examines whole regional 
work force populations and points out job targets in which certain groups 
are inadequately represented. Division managers look for individual posi- 
tions that will open up or can be created through expansion, and job 
grades, salaries, and responsibilities are listed for these positions. Potential 
candidates are identified among women and minorities. Eligibility is based 
on length of service and career movement, past performance, skills and 
knowledge, and personal job preferences. The top candidate is selected 
and asked whether he or she Is willing to move into the new job category 
through ACD. 

The candidate embarks on a series of interviews with bank officers 
who are already in that job class in order to learn what the major job 
responsibilities are; he or she may also talk to supervisors and subordi- 
nates. The candidate then summarizes the job tasks and compares them 
with his or her experience, taking into consideration technical skills, su- 
pervisory practices or jther interpersonal skills. 

On the basis of this information, a career-objective agreement is 
drawn up, mostly by the candidate, focusing on job content and personal 
development. This written agreement states what is expected, why, how 
training will be accomplished, when, and under whose guidance. In some 
cases, these agreements have been extremely detailed, citing long lists of 
job procedures to be learned. It also identifies one primary instructor and 
several other officers who will supervise the learning of specific skills. 
They, too, sign the agreement. 

Once the agreement has been signed, the individuals training cycle 
begins. Each cycle takes approximately nine to twelve months, depending 
on the target job and the employee s assessment of his or her skills. The 
final phase of the cycle is a one-month simulation in which the candidate 
tries out the job without actually being responsible for that assignment. 
This tryout may be scheduled as a substitution for a bank officer who is on 
vacation or on assignment away from the branch. So far, however, more 
than half of the candidates have been assigned to their new jobs without 
going through the simulation stage. 

Past ACD training cycles have included an orientation to the range of 
bank services, especially for branch manager candidates; a supervisory 
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training program that ct)ncentrated on specific functions of the job, includ- 
ing the reports to be completed and what the division manager expects of 
supervisors; and an interpersonal-relations program for nonsupervisory 
personnel who were being accelerated to jobs that involve greater contact 
with the public. 

"ACD provides a lot of individual attention" Safont says, "more than 
any other training program in the bank. It has been applied so far only to 
officers and only to the retail bank, in which more than half of our people 
work. However, we are beginning to rewrite the program in order to gain 
more commitment to it from our regional and divisional administrators. 
ACD has already served us well, indeed, as an instrument of affirmative 
action." 




ALTERNATIVE WORK PATTERNS 



INLAND STEEL COMPANY 



Using a Four-Day Workweek to Reduce Layoffs 

Because the steel industry is a cyclical business, downturns are inevi- 
table. When Inland Steels business turns sharply down, its first action is to 
stop hiring. Next, the big Midwest steel company reduces the schedules of 
a considerable number of employees to a four-day workweek. These short- 
ened weeks are assigned on a fairly short, rotating basis. Only as a last 
resort does Inland turn to layoffs, and even then, any worker slated to be 
laid oflpis given the option of first taking any accrued vacation time. 

Typically the four-day workweek is instituted for two weeks at a time 
for any one group of employees. In addition, the reductions are spread 
among the company s various facilities so that not all those on reduced 
schedules work at the same mill. Inland has also avoided concentrating too 
much of a recessions ill effects at the company's huge steel mill -n East 
Ch icago, Indiana, which has produced more steel than any other mill in 
America over the last five years. 

A major reason for Inlands use of this type of work sharing during 
recessions is that it is permitted by the United Steelworkers* contract with 
the companies. The agreement allows companies to implement the four- 
day workweek in order to avoid laying people off. Workers on the reduced 
schedules are not eligible for unemployment compensation, nor do they 

19*^. 
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receive the Supplemental Unemployment Benefits provided by the steel 
and other industries. Of the 22,600 employees at the company's Indiana 
Harbor Works, only the 18,000 hourly workers are subject to layoffs. How- 
ever, Inland Steel will make every effort to put hourly employees on the 
four-day workweek in order to avoid this possibility. 

Statistics show how effective the reduced schedule has proved to be. 
The recent recession affected steel companies fairly late. Consequently, 
Inland s downturn was most severe in the fall of 1975, The week of October 
8, 1975, was the company's worst. At that time, of the 18,000 hourly 
employees. Inland had 1,932 people on the four-day schedule and 569 
workers on layoff. 

The four-day week has been implemented during earlier recessionary 
periods, notably in 1971, when industrial customers built up huge invento- 
ries of steel in anticipation of a strike. Inland may use it during future 
downturns when the company does not have enough orders to run the 
mills at full capacity. 

According to George Yoxall, Inland s manager of personnel and train- 
ing, the four-day workweek has advantages for both the company and its 
employees. The company gains because the arrangement helps to keep 
work crews together and thus helps to maintain productivity. And even on 
the reduced week, employees can still earn a decent income because of the 
high steel industry wages. 

As long as the shortened work schedules are in force ior brief periods, 
the reduction in income is not serious. In 1975, Inlands ;ninimum wage 
was $5 per hour, and the average was about $8 per hour, or $320 per week. 
When that was reduced by one-fifth ($64 a week), a worker still earned an 
average of $265 a week, or more than $1,000 a month. In addition, employ- 
ees on the four-day week continue to receive full employee benefits. 



MACrS NEW YORK 



Large Part-Time Work Force Serves Special Groups 

Somewhat more than half of the 16,000 employees of Macy s New 
York, which conr.prises fifteen retail stores and three furniture outlets in 
the New York metropolitan area and suburbs, are part-timers. Their work 
schedules provide a degree of flexibility that is vital to the company and 
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that also serv es the special interests of a number of groups of employees, 
particularly women with families, retirees, and students. 

Unlike most other industries, retail organizations are strongly depen- 
dent on part-time employees. Part-timers are especially preyalent in the 
retail sales force for t^vo traditional reasons: First, retail stores are open fbr 
much longer hours than could be coyered by any full-time work schedule, 
(Most Macys stores are open from fifty-eight to seventy hours a week,) 
Second, salespeople must handle an uneven flow of customers. Heavy 
periods now include lunch and dinner hours, some evenings, Saturdays, 
and Sundays, And when customer traffic is heaviest, the sales force must 
be augmented, 

Macys suburban stores are open six nights a week (including Satur- 
day) and, since September 1976, five hours on Sundays, To cover the 
Sunday staff needs, Macy s offered its employees the chance to swap one 
workday during the week for Sunday However, the largest share of the 
work force needed for the,se e.xtra hours has been filled by new hires; they 
are part-timers who work either Saturdays and Sundays' or Sundays plus 
two or three evenings per week. In this proce.ss of e.xpansion, Macy's has 
recruited a good mixture of part-time employees: a larger-than-average 
number of males and an even larger group of females, especially young 
mothers with preschoolers or school-age children. 

Thus, part-time work is more than a tradition at Macy's, It is a grow- 
ing trend. 



Two Types of Part-Time Employees 

Macy s employs two different types of part-timers: middle-of-the-day 
employees and short-hour employees. Although they reflect rather differ- 
ent working groups, they have certain characteristics in common, Thev are 
people who prefer not to work a full schedule or during conventional 
working hours, or they are people who have been unable to find flill-time 
work with regular hours. 

Together, the two groups total-more than 8,000, or over half of the 
work force in the Macy's New York division, (The division constitutes 
roughly half of the c-ompany.) Presumably, the same proportions apply 
among Macy's workers elsewhere. At present, Macy's has more employees 
on short-hour schedules than on middle-of-the-day schedules. In the past, 
the proportions were about equal, but the addition of the Sunday hours 
tipped the balance toward short-hour employees. 
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Middle-of-the-day employees work five fixed days a week, usually 
from 12:0() to 5:00 p.m. ou four days aud from 1:00 to 9:00 p,m, on the fifth 
day Others may work five mornings or five evenings, hut those schedules 
are not typical. Thus, middle-()f-the-da>' people regularly work between 
hventy-fiN-e and twenty-eight hours per week. Wage rates and benefits 
received hy middle-of-the-day workers are identical to those of full-time 
employees. They are relatively well paid for retailing emplovees. The 
entr>-le% el wage is $3,25 per hour, and eight labor grades and an array of 
(K'cupations are available to them. Some raises are based on merit; others 
are given according to automatic step rates. The benefits package includes 
a health plan and a pension after twenty years. Part-timers must work 
1,000 hours per v ear, or hventy hours per week, in order to qualify for a 
pension, as mandated by the Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 (the federal pension law). 

Short-hour employees work fewer than five days and often under 
^venty hours per week. They are mainly students, retirees, and moon- 
. 'hters; that is, the>' are typically the very young and the older workers, 
Tl. ^roui) is much Nounger than the work force as a whole, and more of its 
mei. TS are male (although females still predominate). 

The short-hour work force is not so stable as the middle-of-the-day 
group. Because students and retirees enter and leave the work force more 
fre(iuently, the rate of turnover is higher The wage rates are essentially the 
same as tho.se paid to full-time employees, but because of their much 
shorter ser\'ice, short-hour workers usually do not reach the higher wage 
brackets. Their fringe benefits are also more limited because many work at 
other jobs and receive benefits from their primary employer or are stu- 
dents who are covered hy their parents' insurance policies. 



Union Objections 

Unions have often been unfriendly to the growing use of part-time 
workers. Union leaders have pointed out that benefits for part-timers are 
not always prorated, that part-timers may not have a strong commitment to 
union membership, and that it is often more difficult for a work force that is 
a mixture of full-time and part-time employees to agree on common nego- 
tiating goals if they have somew hat different interests and benefits. 

Such union sensitivities affect Macy s as much as they do other retail 
chains, even though all part-time employees in unionized Macy s New York 
stores (six of the fifteen) are union members. 
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Exceptionally Stable Full-Time Work Force 

Desi^ite Macy's New York's increasinp use of part-timers, its older 
full-time employees have proved to he an extraordinarily stable work 
force. There are 8,000 to 9,000 of them, and more than 1,200 (one-seventh 
of the full-time work force) have at least twenty-five years of service with 
the company, 

Gertrude G. Michelson, senior vice president for personnel, exphiins 
why the company believes that the older work force is so stable: 'Many of 
them came to work for us in the years shortly after the depression, when 
job nu)l)ility was so much lower Also, there is the incentive in that our 
personuf! policies are skewed toward long service; the benefits grow over 
the years. The personal lives of these employees have often been linked to 
the business. For example, they may have met spouses here, or their 
children may ha\o been (or may now be) short-hour employees. These 
people take pride in staying with us. Such conditions don't apply nearly as 
much to younger employees." 

A Tool for Retirement 

Except in the case of its executive employees, Macy's imposes no 
mandatory retirement age. Therefore, part-time work is used by many 
employees as a means to stay on with the company and adjust to retire- 
ment. Some first-line supervisors have also requested to stay on a short- 
hours schedule. If management feels that they can handle the job, they are 
given part-time jobs as appropriate work becomes available. 

How many employees stay on past age 64? Although up-to-date statis- 
tics are not available, Michelson says that "lots of people have availed 
themselves of the opportunity. But they usually don't stay at it very long," 
she explains. "After a year or two, they often find that they enjoy staying 
home more than they thought they would or t!. ^t they can survive without 
the store. But it is a ver\' important transition. It has tremendous emo- 
tional value." 



Everyone Benefits 

Older workers, housewives reentering the work force, students, and 
retirees all seem to be finding part-time employment eminently suited to 
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their needs. Perhaps the largest group of part-timers is made up of women 
with ver>- young and school-age children. 

Macys reports advantages to the company as well. The use of part-time 
employees offers the stores a better mix of males and females because it 
brings a greater number of younger males into an industry that has had a 
hea\y overrepresentation of women, particularly in sales. Furthermore, the 
efficiency of using part-timers has been most fully developed in retailing. As 
Michelson i)oint,s out, retailing, like many other fields that use part-timers, 
has a basic work load, but it also has regular, predictable peaks and vallevs in 
the volume and timing of the total work load during which part-timers can 
be put to highly productive use. 

Society as a whole also gains because many groups, such as students, 
retirees, and housewives, that traduionally show higher unemplovment and 
lower work force participation rates, receive income through part-time work 
and thus become contributing, more productive citizens. 



ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 



Learning on Layoff 

During the first six months of 1975, the worst of the recession, about 
1,000 of Zeniths 9,000 hourly employees in Chicago were laid oflF for an 
average of several months. However, fifty of these workers spent their 
layoflFs in a six-month program, called Learning on LayofT, in which they 
studied basic and television electronics, basic mathematics, and reading, 
writing, and verbal communications. They received unemployment com- 
pensation plus a stipend of $1 per hour All were volunteers, many of them 
women who desired a chance to upgrade their skills so that they would 
have opportunities for promotion. Most important, these workers kept 
their right to recall on a seniority basis. If they were recalled before 
compfeting their training, they could take educational leave to finish it. 

This program fulfilled at least one purpose: LayoflF time was used 
productively But the Zenith Radio Corporation and the Chicago Mayors 
Office of Manpower (MOM), the sponsors of Learning on Layoff, had two 
additional objectives: to prepare workers for better jobs and to enable the 
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workers to carry out their present joCis u ectively if they were not 

promoted when recalled. Of the fifty par N, fort\-eight were re- 

hired, and four were immediately promct^d. 

Zenith regards the program as a mixev\ su "There weren't many 

opportunities for promotion in 1975," says hi^ I V'oungman, personnel 
manager "We don't know, however, if others w^.^p i romoted later. For the 
workers, the payoff was to take advantage of additional education and to 
prepare for a better job. The problem was that .although the program filled 
layoff time, there weren't enough promotion^ right after the program 
ended. For Zenith to undertake such a prognr n again would depend on 
the resources." The training was carried out b^ c Continental Institute of 
Technology, a private Chicago company. Late, in 1975, Continental re- 
ceived more city funds to train workers on layoff from Zenith and other 
companies; however, the funding was soon stopped,and Continental went 
out of business. 

Work-related education is a regular activity at Zenith, costing several 
hundred thousand dollars per year in educational assistance; from the 
employee-relations budget. Several hundred workers, out of 11,000 hourly 
and salaried employees in the Chicago area, take after-hours classes in 
English as a second language, electronics in the Spanish language, secre- 
tarial and clerical training (taken primarily by minority employees), and 
the high school equivalency degree (paid for in full by Zenith and taken 
after hours, outside the plant). 

Thus, company policy has established a solid base for any future 
retraining program. And, in fact. Zenith already sponsors the variety of 
courses applicable to a much-enlarged program. However, neither the 
company nor the industry can presently offer much expansion in jobs. 



Costs and Benefits 

In a future recession, a CETA prime sponsor such as the city of 
Chicago would have to reconsider what benefits were attainable in relation 
to the costs. 

The total program cost was $131,063, or $2,621 per trainee for six 
months. The government spent $110,000, and Zenith spent $21,063; in 
addition, unemployment benefits were paid. The programs cost to the 
government, $2,200 per student, was competitive with the cost of other 
government-supported training programs. However, although the televi- 
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sion electronics industry, hard hit in recent years by rising import competi- 
tion, was able to rehire workers on layoff, promotions and transfers were 
restricted. 

In a recessionary job market, it might be preferable to apply work 
sharing through a four-day or three-day workweek. But Zenith's union 
contracts preclude applying a shortened schedule for any extended period, 
'Ours is all or none,^ Youngman explains, **The junior employees get 
bumped. We have spread work by shutting down for a week to two, and in 
the spring and fall of 1975, we went to a three-day or a four-day workweek 
briefly, but onlv twice that year," 



Effect of the Economy 

Samuel Bernstein, head of MOM, points out that General Electric 
experienced similar results in using a community college to train some of 
its Chicago workers who were on layoff "Very few were called back to 
higher-paying jobs. They went back to their old jobs. The concept was 
great. Here were workers who would have vegetated on unemployment 
insurance. Instead, they were motivated to improve themselves. Here was 
one alternative to layoffs, we thought: linking unemployment benefits to 
training programs," 

Bernstein calculates that the Zenith and GE projects "cost one-third 
of what the normal government-funded training programs cost. After all, 
we didn t have to pay training allowances; these were waived because the 
workers were drawing unemployment insurance. Otherwise, these allow- 
ances make up two-thirds of the cost of a training program," 

However, the goal of the program was higher-paying jobs, not just 
better-trained workers, "The only problem was that we guessed wrong; the 
electronics industry didn t turn up as wc expected. If the economy and the 
industry had burgeoned then, this Zenith program would have been an 
example for the nation," 

"The whole assumption," Bernstein concludes, "is that the jobs are 
out there and that we should act wherever there is a lack of trained people 
to fill the jobs. But this means that occupational forecasting based on 
accurate data is imperative. Nevertheless, at least we have taken individu- 
als who had no opportunity to compete and given them one," 
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About CED 

The Committee for Economic Development is composed of approxi- 
mately two hundred trustees, most of whom are presidents or board chair- 
men of major corporations or university' presidents. With the help of advi- 
sor\' boards made up of distinguished scholars and a small professional 
staff, the trustees work together to conduct research and formulate policy 
recommendations on major economic issues and to promote an under- 
standing of the operation of the American economy CEDs policy state- 
ments are issued by its Research and Policy Committee, which is com- 
posed of approximately sixt>' trustees. 

CEDs objectives are to contribute to preserving and strengthening 
our free society, achieving steady economic growth at high employment 
and reasonably stable prices, increasing productivity and living standards, 
providing greater and more equal opportunity for every citizen, and im- 
proving the quality of life for all. 

CEDs bylaws emphasize that its work must be thoroughly objective 
in character and that each issue must be approached, not from the view- 
point of any particular economic or political group, but from that of the 
general welfare. 

CED is supported by contributions from business and industry, foun- 
dations, and individuals. It is nonprofit, nonpartisan, and nonpolitical. 



About WORK IN AMERICA INSTITUTE 

Work in America Institute is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization 
founded in 1975 to advance productivity and the quality of working life. It 
has a broad base of participation from business, unions, government agen- 
cies, foundations, universities, and research institutes, both in the United 
States and abroad. Through its programs, the Institute provides organized 
and continuing support to all sectors of the work community in its efforts to 
motivate the work force toward higher achievement and self-esteem in 
their working lives and to promote a vital economic system. 

The Institute provides technical assistance and analysis, communica- 
tions, and clearinghouse services to business and public and private orga- 
nizations. 

The Institute draws its support from corporations, labor unions, gov- 
ernment agencies, and foundations. 
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Training and Jobs Programs in Action: 
Case Studies in Private-Sector Initiatives 
for the Hard-to-Employ 



Related Materials 



Please write to CED for information on other publications 
and materials on jobs for the hard-to-employ. 

"Jobs for the Hard-to-Emploij: Sew Directions for a Public- 
Private Partnership' 

This policy statement calls for a renewed public and 
private commitment to reducing structural unemploy- 
ment without inflation. Calls for stronger organizational 
mechanisms to mobilize the private sector and new and 
expanded use of programs that already work. 

Review and Discussion Guide: Jobs for the Hard-to- 
Emploi/ 

Designed to stimulate discussion and debate on the is- 
sues raised in the CED policy satement. 

Digest: Jobs for the Hard-to-Emploi/ 

A pocket-size summary of the key issues and major rec- 
ommendations contained in the CED policy statement. 

Fibnstrip: Jobs far the Hard-tO'Emploi/ 

A 14-minute color filmstrip with synchronized sound 
track explaining key issues covered in the CED policy 
statement. 
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